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THE  present  work  comprises  a  collection  of  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  most  popular  Poems 
in  the  language,  from  the  "Merle  and  Nightingale"  of 
William  Dunbar,  to  "  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem " 
of  Dean  Milman — the  production  of  a  period  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years— to  which  has  been  added,  the 
only  poem  given  of  a  living  Poet,  the  Laureate's  "  May- 
Queen."  In  making  this  selection,  the  main  object  has 
been  to  avoid  a  book  of  mere  extracts,  or  beauties  of  the 
Poets,  and  to  bring  together  as  great  a  variety  of  com- 
plete Favourite  English  Poems  as  possible,  so  as  to 
gain  a  representative  production  of  every  Favourite  Poet 
since  the  commencement  of  the  i6th  century,  accepting 
as  the  test  of  selection  the  public  favour  with  which  the 
poem  has  been  generally  received. 

The  selection  has,  of  course,  to  some  extent  been 
fettered  by  space ;  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume 
it  would  be  impossible  to  include  Poems  that  are  in 
themselves  volumes, — such  as  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
or  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene ; "  but  where  the  Poet's 
master  production  has  on  this  account  been  inadmis- 
sible, the  best  representative  poem  of  the  author  has 
been  selected.  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "  Lycidas  "  are  given 
in  full   in  the  one  instance,  and   a  distinct  episode  of 


V 
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"  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight "  in  the  other.  The 
principle  the  Editor  has  kept  in  view  has  been  to  give 
each  poem  unabridged  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  selection, 
subject  to  length,  has  been  the  simple  one  of  public 
favouritism.  The  greatest  popularity  has  been  accepted 
as  the  general  test  of  selection  rather  than  the  more 
matured  verdict  of  the  critic.  Very  possibly,  this  has 
not  led  to  the  omission  of  as  many  critically  extolled 
poems  as  might  be  thought ;  public  approval  being  very 
comprehensive.  The  extension  to  more  than  double 
the  number  of  poems  in  the  present  edition  over  any 
previous  one,  the  completeness  of  the  arrangement,  with 
dates  throughout,  and  good  list  of  Contents  and  Index, 
combine,  it  is  hoped,  to  earn  for  the  work  a  permanent 
literary  value. 

The  illustrations  have  been  also  greatly  added  to, 
they  now  comprise  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  perhaps 
some  of  the  very  best  woodcuts  ever  produced  for  book 
illustration,  from  designs  by  eminent  artists,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been 
designed  and  engraved  for  the  Publishers  for  different 
editions  of  this  work  and  its  contributories. 


London,  October y  1869. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1360-1500. 


AS  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  has  been  planned 
to  commence  the  selection  from  the  16th  century,  a 
few  introductory  remarks  are  required  in  order  to  obtain 
a  retrospective  glance  at  earlier  English  poetry.' 

The  first  poem  of  any  note  in  the  language,  and  which 
is  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  class  of  verse 
that  found  general  favour  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  its  production,  is  the  famous  "  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman,"  or,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Latin  title, 
"Visio  Willielmi  de  Petro  Plouhman,"  the  Vision  con- 
cerning Peter  or  Piers  Ploughman.  It  appeared  about 
1365,  thus  preceding  the  "Canterbury  Pilgrims"  of 
Chaucer  by  about  twenty  years,  and  even  most  of  the 
writings  of  Wycliffe.     The  construction  of  the  poem  is  in 

'  The  Eililor  is  mdelited  for  much  of  tlic  sulntancc  of  thU  introduclion 
loMr.  Friswell's  admirable  little  volume  of  Essays  on  "English  l.ilerature," 
London,  1S6S. 
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alliterative  verse  without  rhyme,  and  the  subject  is  a 
description  of  the  sufferings  and  temptations  that  beset 
the  soul  in  its  passage  through  this  mortal  life.  The 
treatment  is  allegorical,  like  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim*s  Progress," 
but  there  is  at  the  same  time  running  through  it  a  severe 
and  satirical  attack  on  the  viciousness  of  the  clergy,  and 
an  exposure  of  the  general  corruption  of  manners  of  the 
period,  which  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  anti- clerical 
effusions  that  culminated  at  length  in  the  great  work 
of  Chaucer.  The  authorship  of  the  poem  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Robert  Langland  (or  Langlande),  a  monk,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  there  is  little  or  nothing  known  in 
the  way  of  personal  history.  Much  of  the  language  that 
he  uses  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Chaucer.^  The  following 
passage,  where  Piers  Ploughman  is  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  may  be  quoted  as  affording  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  poem.  A  number  of  people 
have  been  induced  by  the  advice  of  two  symbolical  per- 
sonages, Hope  and  Repentance,  to  set  forth  in  quest  of 
Truth  :— 

A  thousand  of  men  the* 

Thrungen  togeders, 
Cried  upward  to  Christ 

And  to  his  clean  moder, 
To  have  grace  to  go  with  them 

Truthe  40  seek. 
Ac'  there  was  wight  none  so  wise 

The  way  thider  couth,* 
But  blustreden*  forth  as  beasts 

Over  bankes  and  hills  ; 
Till  late  was  and  long 

That  they  a  leed*'  met, 
Apparelled  as  a  paynim 

In  pilgrimes  wise. 

^  Mr.  Thos.  Wright's  edition  may  l)e  quoted  as  able  and  trustworthy. 
^  Then.        '  But.        *  Knew.         *  Wandered  ignorantly.        •  Person. 
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He  bar  a  burden  y-bound 

With  a  broad  list, 
In  a  vvith-wind  wise* 

Y-bounden  about ; 
A  bowl  and  a  bag 

He  bar  by  his  side, 
And  hundred  of  ampuls' 

On  his  hat  setten, 
Signs  of  Sinai 

And  shells  of  Galice, 
And  many  a  crouch'  on  his  cloak 

And  keyes  of  Rome 
And  the  Vemicle*  before, 

For*  men  shold  know 
And  see  by  his  signs 

Whom  he  sought  had. 
The  folk  frayned*  him  first 

Fro  whennes  he  come 
"  From  Sinai,"  he  said, 

"  And  from  our  Lord's  sepulchre  : 
In  Bethlem  and  in  Babiloyn, 

I  have  been  in  both  ; 
In  Armony'  and  in  Alisandre, 

In  many  other  places. 
Ye  may  see  by  my  signs 

That  sitten  on  my  hat. 
That  I  have  walked  full  wide 

In  weet  and  in  dry, 
And  sought  good  saints 

For  my  soul's  health." 
"  Knowestow*  aught  a  corsaint^ 

That  men  call  Truth  ? 
Coudestow*^  aught  wissen"  us  the  way 

Where  that  wye  **  dwelleth  ?  " 
"  Nay,  so  me  God  help," 

Said  the  gome "  then, 

^   Wilhy- wand-wise.  *  Holy  water  and  oil  vessels.  ^  Cross. 

♦  Miraculous  picture  of  Christ.     *  So  that.     ®  Interrogated.     7  Armenia. 
«  Knowest  thou.     »  Relic.     •«  Couldst.     '»  Teach.      "  Man.     •'  Man. 
3  K   2 
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I  seigh  never  a  palmer 

With  pike  ne  with  scrip 
Asken  after  him  here 

Till  now  in  this  place." 
**  I'etcr,"  quod  a  ploughman, 

And  put  forth  his  head, 
'*  I  know  him  as  kindly* 

As  clerk  doth  his  bookes  : 
Conscience  and  kind  wit 

Kenned'  me  to  his  place, 
And  diden  me  suren  him  sickerly  ' 

To  serven  him  for  ever, 
lijth  to  sow  and  to  set 

The  while  I  swink*  might. 
I  have  been  his  follower 

All  this  fifty  winter, 
Both  y- so  wen*  his  seed 

And  sued**  his  beasts, 
Within  and  withouten 

Waited  his  profit. 
I  dig  and  I  delve, 

I  do  that  Truth  hoteth:' 
Sometime  I  sow 

And  sometime  I  thresh; 
In  tailors  craft  and  tinkers  craft 

What  truth  can  devise  ; 
I  weave  and  I  wind 

And  do  what  Truth  hoteth." 

Contemporary  with  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
heralding  the  dawn  of  the  intellectual  day,  was  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  (b.  1328,  d.  1400),  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  English  Poetry,  and  who,  if  properly  understood, 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  compact,  nervous, 
wise,  and  musical  of  English  poets.  He  was  a  courtier, 
learned,  thoughtful,  and  good,  and  attended  the  courts  of 


Naturally.         *  Showed.         '  Seairely.         *  Labour.         •  Sowed. 
•  Tended.  '  Commandeth. 
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Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  between  the  years  1360 
and  1400.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  knowledge, 
and  determinately  opposed  to  the  priests,  hating,  with 
a  fair,  honest,  open  hatred,  their  ways,  their  hypocrisy, 
their  domination,  and  avariciousness ;  and  ready  to 
herald,  not  the  utter  subversion  of  faith,  but  the  Refor- 
mation, which  after  many  years  took  place.  Beyond  all 
this,  Chaucer  is  a  painter  of  English  character,  equal 
to  in  generality,  and  surpassing  in  truth  and  finish,  Mr. 
Dickens  of  our  own  day.  He  is  quite  as  amusing,  and 
just  as  fresh  ;  to  an  immeasurably  higher  degree,  a  poet, 
— and  it  is  certain  that  Dickens  is  a  true  poet ;  besides, 
he  is  free  from  the  perpetual  tendency  to  caricature, 
which  that  author  possesses.  In  reading  Chaucer,  there 
comes  as  vividly  before  the  mental  eye  as  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers,  and  John  Browdie,  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  or 
the  exaggerated  cockneys  of  **  Pickwick,"  the  honest, 
open-hearted,  every-day  Englishman  of  four  hundred 
years  ago.  One  can  travel  to  Canterbury  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  at  the  shrine  of  that  cunning  plotter-saint 
Thomas-d-Becket ;  one  can  pray  with  the  good  parson, 
jest  with  the  man  who  sold  pardons  from  Rome  and  did 
not  believe  in  them,  drink  with  the  Abbot,  laugh  with 
the  Abbess,  and  sing  love-songs  to  the  Nun.  There  they 
all  are,  with  the  Miller,  the  Sompnour,  the  Man  of  Law, 
and  the  whole  of  the  company,  as  much  alive  as  any  of 
Dickens's  or  Anthony  TroUope's  characters  now.  Chaucer 
is  therefore,  viewed  in  this  light,  an  historical  poet ;  and 
he  is  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  historian  as  a  troop  of 
soldiers  is  to  a  regiment  of  wax-works.  One  may  pos- 
sibly read  Humes  history  of  Richard  II.,  and  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  it,  although  the  historian  has  told  it  as 
well  as  any  of  his  dry-as-dust  brethren  can  ;  but  to  read 
of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  the  meeting  at  the 
Tabard  Inn,  the  bustling  host  who  gets  up  to  wake  the 
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company,  and  from  whom  emanates  the  idea  of  telling 
tales  to  pass  the  time  of  the  journey  pleasantly,  in  which 
whosoever  acquits  himself  well,  to  him  are  the  others  to 
contribute  for  a  supper  at  their  journey's  end  ;  to  read  of 
the  trotting  forth  of  the  nags,  the  drunkenness  of  the 
"  Coke,"  the  foppishness  of  the  Squire,  the  purse-pride  of 
the  well-fed  Abbot ; — is  to  feel  in  the  midst  of  a  living 
creation.  In  the  Miller's  Tale  we  can  shut  our  eyes  and 
see  the  parish  clerk  with  his  smart  shoes,  his  well-combed 
hair,  and  his  scented  breath  and  linen,  making  love  to 
the  carpenter's  wife.  Even  the  animals  painted  by 
Chaucer  seem  to  live.  The  pictures  of  the  horse  bolting 
away  to  the  fen  where  the  wild  mares  are,  of  the  fox 
lying  in  wait,  and  of  the  cock  strutting  and  crowing,  are 
just  as  accurately  delineated  as  they  could  be  by  the 
closest  observer  of  the  present  day  ;  so  vivid,  so  true,  so 
real  are  they.  All  students  of  English  literature  will  do 
well  to  supplement  history  with  Chaucer.  Moreover, 
he  is  unquestionably  a  first-class  poet ;  and  lastly,  he  is 
of  rare  service  to  the  students  of  language,  who,  in  his 
pages,  perceive  how  our  words  have  changed,  both  in 
meaning  and  spelling,  as  well  as  in  weight  and  accent. 
Here  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of  his  poems  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  changes,  which  in  this  instance  arc  given  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  characters.  The  passage  is  from  the 
"  Pardoneres  Tale,"  where  the  three  *'  riotours  " — or  fast 
young  men,  as  we  should  now  call  them — meeting  an  old 
man,  ask  disdainfully — 

Why  lyvest  )>ou,  so  longc,  in  so  gret  age? 
This  olde  man  'gan  looke  on  his  visage 
And  saide  ))US,  For  ^at  I  cannot  finde 
A  man  )>ough  pt  I  walked  into  Inde, 
Neil>er  in  cite'  noon,  ne  in  village, 
That  wol  chaunge  his  youl>e  for  niyn  age ; 
And  )>erfore  moot  I  have  niyn  age  stille 
As  longe  tyme  as  it  is  Godcles  wille. 
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Here,  beside  the  Saxon  characters,  we  find  a  terminal, 
and  accented  ^  before  consonants,  and  the  genitive  case 
of  a  noun,  QioAdcs,  now  only  marked  by  our  modern  sign 
of  \  thus — God's.  ^ 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  "  Marchaundes 
Tale,"  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poet's  style,  and  would 
indicate  that  woman  was  not  without  her  champions  in 
Chaucer's  time : — 

A  wyf  is  Goddes  gifte  verrayly  ; 

Al  other  maner  giftes  hardily, 

As  landes,  rentes,  pasture,  or  comune, 

Or  other  moeblis,  ben  giftes  of  fortune, 

That  passen  as  a  schadow  on  a  wal. 

But  dred  not,  if  I  playnly  telle  schal, 

A  wyf  vvil  last  and  in  thin  house  endure, 

Wei  lenger  than  the  last  peradventure. 

Mariage  is  a  ful  gret  sacrament; 

He  which  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  schent ; 

He  lyveth  iielples,  and  is  al  desolate 

(I  speke  of  folk  in  seculer  estate). 

And  herken  why,  I  say  not  this  for  nought, 

That  womman  is  for  mannes  help  i-wrought. 

The  heighe  God,  whan  he  had  Adam  maked, 

And  saugh  him  al  aloonc  body  naked, 

God  of  his  grete  goodnes  sayde  thanne, 

Let  us  now  make  an  helpe  to  this  manne 

Lyk  to  himself;   and  than  he  made  Eve. 

Her  way  ye  see,  and  here  may  ye  preve 

That  wyf  is  mannes  help  and  his  comfort, 

His  paradis  terrestre  and  his  desport 

So  buxom*  and  so  vertuous  is  sche, 

Thay  mosten  neede  lyve  in  unite ; 

0  fleisch  thay  ben,  and  on  blood  as  I  gesse. 

Have  but  oon  hert  in  wele  and  in  distresse. 


'  A  most  admirable  hand-book  for  the  study  of  the  English  tongue  at 
this  pcrioil  is  *' Specimens  of  Early  English,  A.n.  1250- 1400,"  with  gram- 
matical introduction,  notes,  and  a  glossary,  edited  by  Mr.  K.  Morris,  and 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  *  Yielding,  obe<Uent. 
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A  wvf  ?  a !   seinte  Men%  teneJidt^^ 
How  might  a  man  have  eny  adversite 
That  hath  a  wyf?   certes  I  can  not  say. 
The  joye  that  is  betwixen  hem  tway 
Ther  may  no  tonge  telle  or  herte  think. 
If  he  be  pore,  sche  helpith  him  to  sw^nk ; 
Sche  kepith  his  good,  and  wastith  never  a  dd ; 
And  al  that  her  housbond  list,  sche  likith  it  wel ; 
Sche  saith  nought  oones  nay,  whan  he  saith  ye; 
Do  this,  saith  he;   al  redy,  sir,  saith  sche. 

O  blisfiil  ordre,  o  wedlok  precious  ! 
Thou  art  so  mery,  and  eke  so  vertuous. 
And  so  comendid,  and  approved  eek. 
That  every  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  leek. 
Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  al  his  l)'f 
Thanken  his  God,  that  him  hath  sent  a  wif. 
Or  pray  to  God  oon  him  for  to  sende 
To  be  with  him  unto  his  l)*>'es  ende. 
For  than  his  Ij-f  is  set  in  sikemesse;* 
He  may  not  be  deceyved,  as  I  gesse. 
So  that  he  worche  after  his  wyfes  red ;  * 
Than  may  he  boldely  bere  up  his  heeil, 
Thay  ben  so  trewe  and  also  so  wyse. 
For  whiche,  if  thou  wolt  do  as  the  wyse. 
Do  alway  so,  as  womman  wol  the  rede 

A  wif  is  keper  of  thin  housbondr}'e : 
Wei  may  the  sike  man  wayle  and  wepe, 
Ther  as  ther  is  no  wyf  the  hous  to  kepe. 
I  wame  the,  if  wisly  thou  wil  wirche. 
Love  wel  thy  wyf,  as  Crist  loveth  his  chirchc  ; 
If  thou  lovest  thiself,  thou  lovest  thy  w}f. 
No  man  hatith  his  fleissch,  but  in  his  lif 
He  fostrith  it,  and  therfore  wame  I  thee 
Cherissh  thy  wyf,  or  thou  schalt  never  the 
Housbond  and  wif,  what  so  men  jape  or  pleye. 
Of  worldly  folk  holden  the  righte  weye ; 
Thay  ben  so  knyt,  ther  may  noon  harm  bytyde, 
And  nameliche  upon  the  wyves  side." 

^  Security.  *  Advice. 


Chaucer.  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS,  13=8.1400. 


Here  is  the  celebrated  prayer  with  which  Chaucer  con- 
cludes his  Canterbury  Tales  : — 

"  Now  pray  I  to  yow  allc  that  heren  this  litcl  tretis  or 

redcn  it,  that  if  ther  be  any  thing  in  it  that  likes  hem, 

that  therof  thay  thanke  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Christ,  of  whom 

procedith  alle  wille  and  al  goodnes  ;  and  if  ther  be  eny 

thing  that  displesith  hem,  I  pray  hem  that  they  arette  it 

to  the  defaute  of  myn  unconnyng,  and  not  to  my  wille, 

that  wolde  fayn  have  sayd  better  if  I  hadde  connyng  ;  for 

the  book  saith,   al  that  is  writen  for  oure  doctrine  is 

writen.     Wherfore  I  biseke  yow  mekely  for  the  mercy  of 

God  that  ye  pray  for  me,  that  God  have  mercy  on  me 

and  forgevc  mc  my  giltes,  and  nameliche  my  transla- 

ciouns   and  of  endityng  in  worldly  vanitees,  whiche  I 

revoke  in  my  rctracciouns,  as  is  the  book  of  Troyles,  the 

book  also  of  Fame,  the  book  of  twenty-five  Ladies,  the 

book  of  the  Duchesses,  the  book  of  seint  Valentines  day, 

and  of  the  Parliament  of  briddes,  the  Tales  of  Caunteir- 

bury,  alle  thilke  that  sounen  into  synne,  the  book  of  the 

Leo,  and  many  other  bokes,  if  they  were  in  mynde  or 

remembraunce,  and  many  a  song  and  many  a  Icccherous 

lay,  of  the  which  Crist  for  his  gretc  mercy  forgive  me  the 

synnes.    But  of  the  translacioun  of  Bocc  dc  consolacioun, 

and  other  bokes  of  consolacioun  and  of  legend  of  lyves 

of  seints,  and  Omelies,  and  moralitees,  and  devocioun, 

that  thanke  I  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist,  and  his  moder,  and 

alle  the  seintes  in  heven,  bisekyng  hem  that  fray  fro 

hennysforth  unto  my  lyves   ende   sende   me   grace   to 

biwaylc  my  gultes,  and  to  studien  to  the  savacioun  of  my 

soulc,  and  graunte  me  grace  and  space  of  verray  rcpent- 

aunce,  penitence,  confcssioun,  and  satisfaccioun,  to  don  in 

this  present  lif,  thurgh  the  benignc  grace  of  him  that  is 

king  of  kynges  and  prest  of  alle  prestis,  that  bought  us 

with  his  precious  blood  of  his  hert,  so  that  I  mootc  be  oon 

of  hem  at  the  day  of  doom  that  schal  be  saved  ;  qui  ami 
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Patre  ct  Spirt  tn  sancto  vivis  ct  regnas  Dcus  per  ovinia 
sccula.     A  viai^ 

And  here  is  a  quaint  little  address 

TO  HIS  EMPTY  PURSE. 

To  you,  my  purse,  and  to  none  other  wight 

Complaine  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere, 

I  am  sorry  now  that  ye  be  light. 

For  certes  ye  now  make  me  heavy  chere, 

Me  were  as  lefe  laid  upon  a  here, 

For  which  unto  your  mercie  thus  I  crie. 

Be  heavie  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  vouchsafe  this  or  it  be  night, 

That  I  of  you  the  blissful  sowne  may  here, 

Or  see  your  colour  like  the  sunne  bright, 

That  of  yelo^Tiess  had  never  pere. 

Ye  be  my  life,  ye  be  my  hertes  stere, 

Queene  of  comfort  and  of  good  companie, 

Be  heavie  againe,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Now  purse  that  art  to  me  my  lives  light, 
And  saviour,  as  downe  in  this  world  here, 
Out  of  this  towne  helpe  me  by  your  might, 
Sith  that  you  woll  not  be  my  treasure, 
For  I  am  shave  as  nere  as  any  frere. 
But  I  pray  unto  your  curtcsie. 
Be  heavie  again,  or  els  mote  I  die. 

Of  the  poets,  contemporaneously  with  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  Chaucer,  remaining  to  notice  in 
this  short  introductory  sketch,  are — 

Gower  (i 325-1408),  the  "moral   Gower,"  as  Chaucer 

addressed  him,  and  the  epithet  has  stuck  to  him.     He  is 

the  author  of  a  triad  of  celebrated  poetical  pieces  :    one 

in  French,  the  "  Speculum  Amantis,"  said  to  be  lost ; 

another  in  Latin,  the  "  Vox  Clamantis  ; "  and  the  third, 

and  obviously  the  most  familiar,  in  English,  the  "  Con- 

fessio  Amantis."     As  this  latter  is  composed  of  a  series 
II 
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of  edifying  talcs,  carried  through  some  30,000  verses, 
their  perusal  would  require  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  human  endurance.  John  Barbour  was 
another  well-known  poet  contemporary  with  Chaucer. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  the  author  of  the  poem 
entitled  "The  Bruce."  Of  his  personal  history  there  is 
little  known.  His  poem  is  characterized  by  great  narra- 
tive and  descriptive  powers,  and  some  of  his  battle-pieces 
have  an  animation  that  might  almost  be  called  Homeric. 
The  author  of  "  The  Hoke  of  Philip  Sparow  "  deserves 
also  a  passing  notice  ;  for  there  is  little  of  the  poetry  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  that  has  such  an  amount  of 
originality  and  freshness  about  it  as  that  of  John  Skelton, 
(1460).  That  the  poet  was  largely  appreciated  in  his 
day  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  the  young  prince,  Henry  VIH.,  and  met  with  consider- 
able patronage  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  Skelton, 
afflicted  with  a  satirical  temper,  made  some  imprudent 
attacks  upon  the  great  cardinal,  through  which  he  had 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  died  in  1529.  Besides  his  "Philip  Sparow," 
Skelton  was  the  author  of  another  "  litle  boke,"  "  Colyn 
Clout,"  and  of  a  drama  in  rhyme,  extending  to  over 
2500  verses.  His  works  have  recently  been  edited  by  the 
Rev,  Alexander  Dyce. 


THE  MERLE  AND  NIGHTINGALE. 

BY   WILLIAM    DUNKAR.  — 1460-1530. 

[William  Dunbar  was  bom  at  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  probably 
in  the  year  1460.  After  having  been  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  he  l)ecame 
a  Franciscan  Friar.  He  travelled  for  some  years  as  an  itinerant  preacher  ; 
subsisting,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  order,  on  alms.  But  he 
deplored  the  constant  falsehood,  deceit,  and  flattery-,  of  this  mode  of  life, 
and  at  length  abandoned  it.  He  was  afterwards  employcil  on  several  em- 
bassies ;  the  servility  then  requireci  in  a  court,  however,  filled  him  with 
pain.  He  died  about  the  year  1530  ;  but  neither  the  dale  nor  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  known.  His  works  remained  in  maniLscript .  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  nor  were  they  rescued  from  obscurity  until 
their  language  had  become  so  obsolete  that  many  of  their  beauties  could  no 
longer  be  appreciated.] 

TN  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 

^     With  crystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 

I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 

A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 

Again'  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 

Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green ; 

This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright. 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue. 
Again*  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new. 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 
13 
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With  nolis  glad,  ami  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyful  Merle,  so  salust  she  the  clay, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
1,0,  frtsh  Flora  has  flourished  every  s])ray. 
As  UJture  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array ; 
A  lusly  life  in  T.ovis  service  been. 


Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  liisty  vale; 
O  Merle  I  quoth  she,  O  fool  !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none. 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  ami  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  Cod  alone. 


DiNDAK.  MERLE  AND  NIGHTIXGALE.  m^o-isjo. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Nightingale  : 

Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  ? 

Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  aukl  feindfs,  but  fable  ; 

Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness. 

Again'  the  law  of  kind,  thou  goes  express, 

That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene. 

Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse  : 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  both  in  youth  and  eild,  and  every  hour. 
The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  figour, 
And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
O,  whether  was  kythit  there  true  love  or  none  ? 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour, 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  hi-ii  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having, 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  ? 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  kin^, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  niaki'ng ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  hive, 
Hut  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space, 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  i^i  every  place  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

O  Nightingale  !    it  were  a  story  nice. 
That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity  ; 
.\nd,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice, 
Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me  ; 
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For,  ave,  to  love  env)*  maun  contrai'  be : 
God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen  ; 
And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be? 
A  lusty  life  in  Lo\is  ser\-ice  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave? 

Man  may  take  in  his  love  sic  delight. 

Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  xirtue  gave, 

And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white  : 

Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite. 

Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 

Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  i>erfite  ; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase, 
Ix)ve  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir  folks  full  of  business, 
Ix)ve  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen. 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 
A  lust}'  life  in  Lovis  ser\'ice  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  True  is  the  contrary'; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur. 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  them  gone. 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  daur, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity: 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardines 
To  argue  so  again*  the  verity ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone, 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  C}od  alone. 
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Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear, 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  tJod  that  has  thee  wrought, 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear. 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 
Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small  ; 
Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  grein, 
Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  travail : 
Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail, 
Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none. 
To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  (Joel  alone. 
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'  HLAME  NOT  MV  Ll'TK." 


IIY   SIR   THOMAS   WYATT. —  I503-4I. 

[Sir  Thomas  W'vatt  was  l)om  at  Allington  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  1503. 
He  was  educatetl  at  Cambridge  and  Oxfonl,  and  afterwards  travelled 
through  F!)urope.  Wyatt  was  a  great  favourite  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  con- 
firme<l  that  Monarch':*  re^olution  to  abandon  the  Church  of  Rome,  by 
exclaiming  jocosely,  **  Lord  I  that  a  man  cannot  repent  him  of  his  sins, 
without  the  pope's  leave."  But,  through  being  suspected  of  too  great 
intimacy  with  Anne  Holeyn,  he  lost  the  king's  confidence,  and  was  im- 
j)risoned  on  a  charge  of  canning  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Canlinal  Pole.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V.  to  Court  ;  when,  riding  too  fast 
from  Falmouth,  on  a  hot  day,  he  took  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1 54 1. 
His  love,  as  ap|Krars  from  his  poems,  was  not  prosperous;  but  he  did  not 
lake  his  ba<l  fortune  much  to  heart ;  he  was  **  the  lover  who  waxelh  wyser, 
and  will  not  die  for  affection. "] 


Dl.AMK  not  my  Lute  !    for  he  must  sound 
^^     Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  such  tunes  as  pleaseth  me  ; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strange, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  change, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute,  alas  1    doth  not  offend, 
Though  that  perforce  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 
T'o  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain. 

And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign, 

Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 
But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey; 

Break  not  them  then  so  wTongfully, 
But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way; 
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And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite. 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change. 
And  raised  faith,  must  needs  be  known  ; 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  ! 

Blame  but  thyself  that  hasi  misdone, 
And  well  deserved  lo  have  blame ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  evil  begone, 

And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 

But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell !    unknown ;    for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain. 

Vet  have  I   found  out  for  thy  sake, 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhyme 
Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 
Blame  not  my  Lutt. 
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THE  LOVER'S  APPEAL. 

A  ND  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
^^^     Say  nay !    say  nay !    for  shame, 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !    say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus. 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  woe  among: 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart 
Never  for  to  depart 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart : 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  !    say  nay  ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ? 
Alas  !    thy  cruelty  ! 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay  !    say  nay  ! 


A  SUPPLICATION. 

T7ORGET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
-■•      Of  such  a  truth  as  1  have  meant ; 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 

Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
The  weary  life  ye  know,  since  whan 
The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can  ; 

Forget  not  yet ! 
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Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  in  delays, 

Forget  not  yet! 

Forget  not !   O,  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  hath  been,  and  is 
The  mind  that  never  meant  amiss — 

Forget  not  yet ! 

Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved 
The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved, 
Whose  stedfast  faith  yet  never  moved — 

Forget  not  this  ! 


-»o>^o«- 


REFLECTIONS,  WHILE  A  PRISONER  IN  WINDSOR. 

BY   HENRY    HOWARD,    EARL  OF  SURREY. — 1516-47. 

[Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  born  in  Suffolk,  in  15 16;  and  was  educated  at  Windsor  with 
a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  that  young  man ; 
and  after  his  premature  death,  travelled  on  the  continent  to  heal  his  grief. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  chivalrous,  but  undoubtedly  platonic  love  of  the 
**  Ladye  Geraldine,"  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.  He 
conducted  an  expedition  sent  to  ravage  the  Scottish  borders,  with  great 
success,  in  1542.  But  an  attempt  which  he  was  ordered  to  make  on 
Boulogne,  in  1 544,  being  unfortunate,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
merciless  despot  Henry  VIII. ;  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  in  1547;  his  real  crime  being  his  noble  character  as  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  most  accomplished  knight.  He  wrote  the  first  English 
sonnets.] 

00  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas! 
^     As  proud  Windsor  ?    where  I,  in  lust  and  joy, 
W^ith  a  king's  son,  my  childish  years  did  pass. 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  son  of  Troy : 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour  ! 

The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hove, 
With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  Maiden  T'ower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
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The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue ; 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue. 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right. 

The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 
With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 

Have  missed  the  ball  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above. 

The  gravel  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm 
Of  foaming  horse,  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 

W^ith  cheer,  as  though  one  should  another  whelm, 
Where  we  have  fought,  and  chased  oft  with  darts ; 

\Vith  silver  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  ruth. 
In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  strength, 

\Vhere  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 
Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length  : 

The  secret  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound. 
Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies*  praise, 

Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found, 
What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays  : 

The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green. 
With  reins  availed  and  swift  ybreathed  horse; 

With  cry  of  hounds  and  merry  blasts  between. 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 

The  wide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  night. 
Wherewith,  alas,  reviveth  in  my  breast. 

The  sweet  accord  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight. 
The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest : 

The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust. 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play, 

The  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just : 
Wherewith  we  passed  the  winter  night  away. 
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And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  face, 
The  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue, 

The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 
Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew : 

O  place  of  bliss !  renewer  of  my  woes, 
Give  me  accounts,  where  is  my  noble  fere ; 

Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  enclose; 
To  other  leef,  but  unto  me  most  dear : 

Echo,  alas !    that  doth  my  sorrow  rue. 
Returns  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint 

Thus  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew. 
In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint. 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief 
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"^-HK  soote  season,  tlut  but!  and  bloom  forth   brings, 
-*-     With  green  hath  dad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale : 
'I'he  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale  : 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hnng  his  old  head  on  the  pale  : 


Vekk.         the  SHEPHERUS  commendation,     i5J4-«6o4. 


The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
'J'he  fishes  flete  with  new-repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings ; 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers*  bale : 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 


-»o*e^>o 


THE  SHEPHERirS  COMMENDATION  OF  HIS  NVMPH. 

BY   EDWARD  VERE,    EARL  OF  OXFORD. — 1534-1604. 

[Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  born  about  the  year  1534, 
and  after  having  been  educated  in  Cambridge,  spent  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  he  returned  a  perfect  coxcomb.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  sat  on  the  trial  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  His  poems,  which  are  full  of  conceits,  have  never 
been  collected.     He  died  in  1604.] 

Air  HAT  shepherd  can  express 

''  ^     The  favour  of  her  face  ? 
To  whom  in  this  distress 
1  do  api>eal  for  grace ; 

A  thousand  Cupids  fly 

About  her  gentle  eye ; 

From  which  each  throws  a  dart 
That  kindleth  soft  sweet  fire 
Within  my  sighing  heart ; 
Possessed  by  desire, 

No  sweeter  life  I  try 

Than  in  her  love  to  die. 
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The  lily  in  the  field 

That  glories  in  his  white. 

For  pureness  now  must  yield 

And  render  up  his  right. 

Heaven  pictured  in  her  face 
Doth  promise  joy  and  grace. 


Fair  Cyntliia's  silver  liglii. 
'l"hai  heats  on  running  M 
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Compares  not  with  her  white, 
Whose  hairs  are  all  sunbeams. 

So-  bright  my  nymph  doth  shine 

As  day  unto  my  eyne. 

With  this  there  is  a  red, 

Exceeds  the  damask  rose  : 

Which  in  her  cheeks  is  spread 

Where  every  favour  grows; 
In  sky  there  is  no  star 
But  she  surmounts  it  far. 

When  Phoebus  from  the  bed 

Of  Thetis  doth  arise. 

The  morning  blushing  red. 

In  fair  carnation  wise ; 

He  shows  in  my  nymph's  face, 
As  queen  of  every  grace. 

This  pleasant  lily  white, 

This  taint  of  roseate  red, 

This  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

This  sweet  fair  Dea  si)read. 

These  sunbeams  in  mine  eye, 
These  beauties  make  me  die. 
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IHK  WKATUFUL  WINTER. 


(Thomas  Sa( 


-'  DuRsi£T,   the  son  of  Sir   Richud 


Sackville,  was  born  at  Wilhyam  in  Su^^px,  in  1536,  and  was  eduoMd  a 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  became  a  student  of  (he  Inner  Temple,  and 
while  there  composed  the  first  tragedy  ever  written  in  the  English  Ungnige. 
After  having  published  thai  and  the  "Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  he  bade 
adieu  to  ihe  Muses,  and  became  a  statesman.  His  int^rily  and  vigour 
procured  him  many  important  appointments  from  Elizabeth,  and  caused  his 
elevation  to  Ihe  highest  honours  and  dignities.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
Council  Board  in  1608,  and  wa.s  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.] 

'IpHE  wrathful  winter  'preaching  on  apace, 
-*-    With  blust'ring  blasts  had  all  ybarcd  the  treen, 
And  old  Satumus  with  his  frosty  face 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierced  the  tender  green  ; 
The  mantles  wrent,  wherein  enwrapped  been 
ITie  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown, 
The  tapets  torn,  and  every  bloom  down  blown. 

The  soil  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen, 

Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty's  hue : 

And  soote  fresh  flowers  (wherewith  the  summer's  queen 

Had  clad  the  earth)  now  Boreas'  blasts  down  blew. 

.And  smalt  fowls  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 
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The  winter's  wraih.  wherewith  each  thing  defaced 
In  woful  wise  bewailed  the  summer  past. 

Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold. 

And  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly  ; 

Each  thing  (me  thought)  with  weeping  eye  me  told 

The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold 

Myself  within,  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields  whereas  I  walke-J  about. 


FIVK   HUNDKKH   POINTS   (IV   COOl)   HUSUANDRY. 

HV   THOMAS    TUSSKH.-ISi5.8a 

[As  a  woik  of  the  period  this  has  attained  coiuiiderable  celebrily  and 
some  popularity  ;  its  veiae  is  homely,  bul  original  and  vigorous,  displaying 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Warton  has  termed  Tusscr  the  British 
Varro  ;  his  style,  in  spile  of  bis  quaintne^s,  is  unaffected  and  «isy;  he 
wrote  several  pieces  of  miscellaneous  character,  but  none  of  the  repulnlion 
of  this,  so  that  only  a  specimen  of  his  chief  work  is  preferable  for  insertion. 
The  author  was  bom  at  Rivenhalt,  in  Essex.  After  having  been  a  chorister 
at  St.  Paul's,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
spent  ten  years  at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget,  and  then 
became  a  fanner  in  Suffoll:,  where  he  composed  the  poem.  Tt  was 
first  published  in  t557,  bul  was  subsequently  ccnsiderably  extended.] 

THK   COMMODITIES   OF   HLSBANDRY. 

/  ET  house  hare  to  fill  her, 
Let  land  have  to  till  her. 
No  dwellers, — what  profiteth  house  for  to  stand? 
What  goodness,  unoccupied,  bringeth  the  land? 
No  labour,  m  hreail. 
No  host,  we  l<e  ileail. 
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No  husbandry  used,  how  soon  shall  we  sterve? 
House-keeping  neglected,  what  comfort  to  serve. 

Ill  father^  no  gift, 

No  knowledge,  no  thrifty 
The  father  an  unthrift,  what  hope  for  the  son? 
The  ruler  unskilful,  how  quickly  undone? 


THE  DESCRIPTION   OF   HUSBANDRY. 

C\^  husband,  doth  husbandry  challenge  that  name, 
^-^     Of  husbandry,  husband  doth  likewise  the  same  : 
Where  huswife  and  huswifery  joineth  with  these. 
There,  wealth  in  abundance  is  gotten  with  ease. 

The  name  of  a  husband,  what  is  it  to  say? 
Of  wife  and  the  household,  the  band  and  the  stay  : 
Some  husbandly  thriveth  that  never  had  wife. 
Yet  scarce  a  good  husband  in  goodness  of  life. 

The  husband  is  he,  that  to  labour  doth  fall. 
The  labour  of  him  I  do  husbandry  call : 
If  thrift,  by  that  labour,  be  any  way  caught. 
Then  is  it  good  husbandry,  else  it  is  naught. 

So  houshold  and  housholdry  I  do  define, 
For  folk  and  the  goods,  that  in  house  be  of  thine  : 
House-keeping  to  them,  as  a  refuge  is  set, 
Which  like  as  it  is,  so  report  it  doth  get. 

Be  house  or  the  furniture  never  so  rude, 
Of  husband  and  husbandry, — thus  I  conclude, 
That  huswife  and  huswifery,  if  it  be  good, 
Must  pleasure  together,  as  cousins  in  blood. 


THE   LADDER  TO   THRIFT. 

1.  nnO  take  thy  calling  thankfully, 

^      And  shun  the  path  to  beggary. 

2.  To  grudge  in  youth  no  drudgery. 
To  come  by  knowledge  perfectly. 
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3.  To  count  no  travel  slavery, 
That  brings  in  penny  saverly. 

4.  To  follow  profit,  earnestly, 
But  meddle  not  with  pilfery. 

5.  To  get  by  honest  practisy. 
And  keep  thy  gettings  covertly. 

6.  To  lash  not  out,  too  lashingly, 
For  fear  of  pinching  penury. 

7.  To  get  good  plot,  to  occupy. 
And  store  and  use  it,  husbandly. 

8.  To  shew  to  landlord  courtesy. 
And  keep  thy  covenants  orderly. 

9.  To  hold  that  thine  is  lawfully. 
For  stoutness,  or  for  flattery. 

10.  To  wed  good  wife  for  company. 
And  live  in  wedlock  honestly. 

11.  To  furnish  house  with  housholdry, 
And  make  provision  skilfully. 

12.  To  join  to  wife  good  family. 
And  none  to  keep  for  bravery. 

13.  To  suffer  none  live  idely. 
For  fear  of  idle  knavery. 

14.  To  courage  wife  in  huswifery. 
And  use  well  doers  gentily. 

15.  To  keep  no  more  but  needfully, 
And  count  excess  unsavoury. 

16.  To  raise  betimes  the  lubberly. 
Both  snorting  Hob  and  Margery. 

17.  To  walk  thy  pastures  usually. 
To  spy  ill  neighbour's  subtilty. 

18.  To  hate  revengement  hastily. 
For  losing  love  and  amity. 

19.  To  love  thy  neighbour,  neighbourly, 
And  shew  him  no  discourtesy. 

20.  To  answer  stranger  civilly. 
But  shew  him  not  thy  secresy. 

21.  To  use  no  man  deceitfully, 
To  offer  no  man  villainy. 

22.  To  learn  how  foe  to  pacify, 
But  trust  him  not  loo  hastily. 
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23.  To  keep  thy  touch  substantially, 
And  in  thy  word  use  constancy. 

24.  To  make  thy  bands  advisedly, 

And  come  not  bound  through  surety. 

25.  To  meddle  not  with  usury, 
Nor  lend  thy  money  foolishly. 

26.  To  hate  to  live  in  infamy, 
Through  craft,  and  living  shiftingly. 

27.  To  shun  all  kinds  of  treachery. 
For  treason  endeth,  horribly. 

28.  To  learn  to  shun  ill  company, 
And  such  as  live  dishonestly. 

29.  To  banish  house  of  blasphemy, 
Lest  crosses  cross,  unluckily. 

30.  To  stop  mischance  through  policy. 
For  chancing  too  unhappily. 

31.  To  bear  thy  crosses,  patiently, 
For  worldly  things  are  slippery. 

32.  To  lay  to  keep  from  misery. 
Age  coming  on,  so  creepingly. 

33.  To  pray  to  God,  continually, 
For  aid  against  thine  enemy. 

34.  To  spend  thy  Sabbath  holily. 
And  help  the  needy  poverty. 

35.  To  live  in  conscience  quietly, 
And  keep  thyself  from  malady. 

36.  To  ease  thy  sickness  speedily. 
Ere  help  be  past  recovery. 

37.  To  seek  to  God  for  remedy, 
For  witches  prove  unluckily. 

These  be  the  steps,  unfeignedly, 
To  climb  to  thrift  by  husbandry. 

These  steps  both  reach,  and  teach  thee  shall, 
To  come  by  thrift,  to  shift  withall. 
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UNA   AND   THE    REDCROSS    KNIGHT. 
From  "The  Faerie  Queese." 

BY   EDMUND   SPENSKR. — 1553-96. 

[Edmund  Spenser  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Spensers  in 
Nottinghamshire,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1553,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  a  sizar.  Being  introduced  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  became  known  at  Court,  and  in  1580  was  appointe<l 
secretary  to  Ix)rd  Grey  of  Wilton,  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  1586  he  obtained 
from  the  Queen  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  out  of 
the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond ;  and  being  obliged  by  his  patent 
to  live  on  his  property,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Kilcolman  Castle.  It 
is  now  a  ruin,  but  it  will  always  be  dear  to  the  lovers  of  genius.  In  this 
delightful  retreat  he  wrote  the  three  first  books  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene." 
and  on  presenting  them  to  EUzabeth  received  from  her  a  pension  of  £,^0  a 
year.  He  published  the  next  three  books  in  1596.  He  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  and  having,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  add 
unjustly  to  his  possessions,  when  Tyrone's  rebellion  broke  out,  had  he  not 
sought  for  safety  by  flight  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  native  Irish,  with  whom  revenge  was  a  virtue ;  his  escape  was 
so  precipitate,  that  he  left  his  infant  child  to  the  flames  which  consumed 
his  house.  He  came  to  England  with  a  broken  heart,  and  died  in  about 
three  months,  in  extreme  indigence.  His  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  **  Faerie  Queene"  was  to*have  consisted  of  twelve  books,  but  there 
arc  only  fragments  of  the  last  six.  The  loss  of  the  remainder  is  not  perhaps 
extremely  to  be  regretted,  since  there  are  symptoms  in  the  last  three  books 
which  he  published  that  his  genius  was  beginning  to  be  exhausted  ;  and  the 
work  can  scarcely  be  considered  imperfect,  as  each  book  is,  in  itself,  a 
complete  poem.  His  language  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  poets  of 
his  age  in  structure  and  cadence,  having  as  it  were  been  formed  for  his 
subject.  His  versification  is  both  smooth  and  majestic,  and  his  imagination 
seems  to  have  l)een  inexhaustible.  He  wrote  some  of  the  best  sonnets  in 
our  language.] 

A    GENTLE  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
^^^     Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield  : 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 
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And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  d\nng  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead  (as  li\'ing)  ever  him  adored : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queen  of  fair)-  lond,) 
To  win  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have. 
Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  : 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stern. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  l>eside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum'd  :  so  was  she  sad. 
And  hea\y  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her  in  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb. 

She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 

And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 

Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 

Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  western  shore. 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held  ; 

Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 

Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expell'd  : 

Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far  compel Td. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 
That  lazy  seem'd  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
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Of  nee  In  ents  at  I  s  back.     Thus  as  they  past 

The    lay  w  th  clouds    vas  sudden  overcast, 

A    1  angfy  Jove  an  h  deous  storm  of  rain 

I)  I  pou     nto  hs  lemn's  lap  so  fast, 

Iha    e  ey  Wfel     to    hroud  it  did  constrain, 

\n  1    1       1    r    o  pie  eke  lo  shroud  themselves  W' 
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Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  liand. 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spie^l, 

That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 

Whose  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summers  pride. 

Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star  : 

And  all  within  were  i)aths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  thev  entere<i  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  foni*ard  led. 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds*  sweet  harmony, 

wiiich  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Scem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hitjh. 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  aspin  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funeral. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  concjuerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  fir  that  weepcth  still. 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will 

The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  l>eech,  the  ash,  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantain  round. 

The  car\'er  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward  >ound  : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 

Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 

When  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 

They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 

But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween, 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own  : 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turnings  seen, 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divers  doubts  thcv  been. 
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r^WM.  WHS  tlie  <]ay,  and  through  the  trembling  air 

^^     Sweet-breatliing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play — 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  glister  fair; 

When  I,  (whom  sullen  tare, 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  princes'  court,  and  expectation  vain 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  do  Hy  away 

Like  empty  shadows,  tlid  afflict  my  brain) 

Walk'd  forth  to  ease  my  pain 

Along  the  shore  of  silver-streaming  Thames ; 

Whose  rutty  1)ank,  the  which  bis  river  hems. 

Was  painted  all  with  variable  ilowers. 

And  all  the  meads  .iilornM  with  liaintj  K^ms 
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Fit  to  deck  maidens'  bowers, 
And  crown  their  paramours 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

There  in  a  meadow  by  the  river's  side 
A  flock  of  nymphs  I  chanced  to  espy. 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenish  locks  all  loose  untied 
As  each  had  been  a  bride ; 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrailed  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket, 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalks  on  high. 
Of  every  sort  which  in  that  meadow  grew 
They  gathered  some ;  the  violet,  pallid  blue, 
The  little  daisy  that  at  evening  closes. 
The  virgin  lily  and  the  primrose  true : 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  deck  their  bridegrooms'  posies 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

With  that  1  saw  two  swans  of  goodly  hue 

Come  softly  swimming  down  along  the  lee  ; 

Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see ; 

The  snow  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strow 

Did  never  whiter  show, 

Nor  Jove  himself,  when  he  a  swan  would  be 

For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appear ; 

Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he, 

Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near ; 

So  purely  white  they  were 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare, 

Seem'd  foul  to  them,  and  bade  his  billows  spare 

To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  lest  they  might 

Soil  their  fair  plumes  with  water  not  so  fair, 

And  mar  their  beauties  bright 

I'hat  shone  as  Heaven's  light 

Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long : 

Sweet  Thames  !   run  softly,  till  1  end  my  song. 
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Eftsoons  the  nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill, 
Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood 
As  they  came  floating  on  the  crystal  flood  ; 
Whom  when  they  saw,  they  stood  amazed  still 
Their  wondering  eyes  to  fill; 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 
Of  fowls,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 
Them  heavenly  bom,  or  to  be  that  same  pair 
Which  through  the  sky  draw  Venus'  silver  team ; 
For  sure  they  did  not  seem 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seed, 
But  rather  angels,  or  of  angels'  breed  ; 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  summer's  heat,  they  say, 
In  sweetest  season,  when  each  flower  and  weed 
The  earth  did  fresh  array ; 
So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day. 
Even  as  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!    run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the  field, 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odours  yield, 
All  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they  threw 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew. 
That  like  old  Peneus'  waters  they  did  seem 
When  down  along  by  pleasant  Tempe's  shore 
Scatter'd  with  flowers,  through  Thessaly  they  stream, 
That  they  appear,  through  lilies'  plenteous  store. 
Like  a  bride's  chamber-floor. 

Two  of  those  nymphs  meanwhile  two  garlands  bound 
Of  freshest  flowers  which  in  that  mead  they  found, 
The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array. 
Their  snowy  foreheads  therewithal  they  crown'd  ; 
Whilst  one  did  sing  this  lay 
Prepared  against  that  day, 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames  !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

*  Ye  gentle  birds !  the  world's  fair  ornament. 
And  Heaven's  glory,  whom  this  hapi)y  hour 
Doth  lead  unto  your  lovers'  blissful  bower, 
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Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 
Of  your  love's  complement ; 
And  let  fair  Venus,  that  is  queen  of  love. 
With  her  heart-quelling  son  upon  you  smile, 
Whos#  smile,  they  say,  hath  virtue  to  remove 
All  love's  dislike,  and  friendship's  faulty  guile 
For  ever  to  assoil. 

Let  endless  peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord. 
And  blessed  plenty  wait  upon  your  board ; 
And  let  your  bed  with  pleasures  chaste  abound, 
That  fruitful  issue  may  to  you  afford 
Which  may  your  foes  confound. 
And  make  your  joys  redound 
Upon  your  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song/ 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong, 
Which  said  their  bridal  day  should  not  be  long : 
And  gentle  Echo  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  resound. 
So  forth  those  joyous  birds  did  pass  along 
Adown  the  lee  that  to  them  murmur'd  low, 
As  he  would  speak  but  that  he  lack'd  a  tongue, 
Yet  did  by  signs  his  glad  affection  show, 
Making  his  stream  run  slow. 
And  all  the  fowl  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
*Gan  flock  about  the^e  twain,  that  did  excel 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.     So  they,  enragdd  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend, 
And  their  best  service  lend 
Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came, 
To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's'  first  native  source. 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
An  house  of  ancient  fame  : 

There  when  they  came  whereas  those  bricky  towers 
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The  which  on  Thames  broad  aged  back  do  ride, 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers. 

There  whilome  uont  the  Templar-knights,  to  bide, 

Till  they  decay'd  through  pride ; 

Next  whereunto  there  stands  a  stately  place/ 

Where  oft  I  gained  gifts  and  goodly  grace 

Of  that  great  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 

Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case  ; 

But  ah !    here  fits  not  well 

Old  woes,  but  joys  to  tell 

Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long : 

Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer. 

Great  England's  glory  and  the  world's  wide  wonder. 

Whose  dreadful  name  late  thro'  all  Spain  did  thunder. 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  quake  and  fear  : 

Fair  branch  of  honour,  flower  of  chivalry ! 

That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumphs'  fame 

Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victory. 

And  endless  happiness  of  thine  own  name 

That  promiseth  the  same ; 

That  through  thy  prowess  and  victorious  arms 

Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  foreign  harms. 

And  great  Eliza's  glorious  name  may  ring 

Through  all  the  world,  fill'd  with  thy  wide  alarms 

Which  some  brave  Muse  may  sing 

To  ages  following. 

Upon  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 

Sweet  Thames  !    run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

From  those  high  towers  this  noble  lord  issding 

Like  radiant  Hesper,  when  his  golden  hair 

In  th'  ocean  billows  he  hath  bathed  fair, 

Descended  to  the  river's  open  viewing 

With  a  great  train  ensuing. 

Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  be  seen 

Two  gentle  knights  of  lovely  face  and  feature. 

Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  any  <iueen, 
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With  gifts  of  wit  and  oraanients  of  nature 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature. 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight 
Which  deck  the  baldric  of  the  Heavens  bright  ; 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  river's  side, 
Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight ; 
Which,  at  th'  appointed  tide, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride 
Against  their  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long  : 
Sweet  Thames !   run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 


SONNETS. 

# 

/^NE  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand, 
^^     But  came  the  waves,  and  washed  it  away  : 
Agayne  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand  ; 
But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray. 
"  Vayne  man !  **  said  she,  "  that  doest  in  vaine  assay 
A  mortal  thing  so  to  immortalize  ; 
For  1  my  selfe  shall  lyke  to  this  decay, 
And  eek  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewize  ; " 
'*  Not  so,"  quod  I ;  '*  let  baser  things  devize 
To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame  : 
My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 
And  in  the  hevens  wr)te  your  glorious  name  ; 
Where,  when  as  death  shall  all  the  world. sulxlew. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 
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UDFXY  thou  wrongest  my  dear  heart's  desire. 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  ])ride  : 
The  thing  which  I  do  most  in  her  admire, 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  envied  ; 
For  in  those  lofty  looks  is  close  implied 
Storn  of  base  things  and  sileign  of  foul  dishonour. 
Threatening  rash  eyes  which  ga/e  on  her  so  wide, 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  look  ujk)!!  her. 
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Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portHness  is  honour ; 
That  boldness  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  her  fair  countenance,  hke  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies. 
Was  never  in  this  world  ought  worthy  tried, 
Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pleasing  pride. 


T    IKE  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chace, 
-■^-^     Seeing  the  game  from  him  escaped  away. 
Sits  down  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  prey  ; 
So  after  long  pursuit  and  vain  assay. 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chace  forsook. 
The  gentle  deer  returned  the  self-same  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brook  ; 
There  she  beholding  me  with  milder  look. 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearless  still  did  bide, 
Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  half  trembling  took. 
And  with  her  own  good  will  her  firmly  tied ; 
Strange  thing  meseemed  to  see  a  beast  so  wild 
So  goodly  won,  with  her  o\\'n  will  beguiled. 


X/TOST  glorious  Lord  of  life,  that  on  this  day 
^^  ^      Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin. 
And,  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
C'aptivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win  ; 
I'his  joyous  day,  dear  Lord,  with  joy  begin. 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  Thou  diddest  die, 
Being  with  thy  dear  l)lood  clean  washed  from  sin. 
May  live  for  ever  in  felicity  : 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  likewise  love  Thee  for  the  same  again  ; 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  alllike  dear  didst  buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertain. 
So  let  us  love,  dear  Love,  like  as  we  ought; 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 
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T    IKE  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide, 

■*— '     By  conduct  of  some  star,  cloth  make  her  wa 

\\'henas  a  storm  hath  dimm'd  lier  trusty  guide 

Out  of  her  course  cloth  wander  far  astray  ; 

So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  hriyht  r^iy 

Me  to  (hrect,  willi  clouds  is  overcast, 

I)u  wandci  now,  in  darkness  and  dismay. 

Through  hidden  perils  round  about  me  iilasi : 

Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  storm  is  pasl, 

My  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  life, 

Will  shine  again,  and  look  on  me  at  last. 

With  lovely  light  to  clear  my  cloudy  grief. 

'Till  then   I  wander  careful,  comfortless, 
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"WITH   HOW  SAD  STP:PS,  ( 


-1554-S6. 
u  Kcnl, 


[Sir  PuiLlpSlDNtV  wasbomat  renshursl,  in  Kent,  in  1554.  Hew 
tlic  son  of  Sir  Henry  Si<lncy,  who  Iiccamc  Lord  I^icutcnanl  of  Ireliinil  in 
the  reign  of  Klizalieth,  After  lie  liail  liecn  cdiicatetl  nt  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, he  vrenl  on  Ihc  Continent ;  and,  while  al  Paris  ""as  trealed  with 
the  grealeiil  dislinclion  by  the  Kroncli  kinj;.  Bui,  horrified  at  the  massacre 
of  St.  Barlholomew,  a<i  soon  as  the  ilanger  was  over,  he  tuft  that  capilal. 
where  he  had  resided  with  [he  I'LnfjIi^h  Amliassador,  an<l  resnmed  hi^ 
(ravels  in  the  timrse  of  whith  he  'lislinpiislicil  himself,  on  various  occa- 
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sions,  by  his  martial  prowess.  When  he  returned  to  England,  he  received 
several  important  appointments  from  the  Queen.  He  was  named  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Crown  of  Poland,  but  the  Queen  refused  her  consent  to 
his  being  elected,  "lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times."  He  was 
sent  by  her  to  the  Netherlands,  to  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  and  there 
gained  the  Itattle  of  Zutphen  in  1586;  but  the  advantage  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  the  gallant  victor.  His  life  was  one  scene  of 
romance,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  As  he  was  borne  from  the 
field  fifiinting  with  loss  of  blood,  he  saw  a  dying  soldier  look  wistfully  at  a 
bottle  of  water  he  was  putting  to  his  lips,  and  resigned  it  to  him  instantly, 
saying,  "This  man^s  necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Panl's  Cathedral. 

Sidney's  poems  are,  to  us,  cold  and  affected,  except  when  he  follows  his 
own  natural  sentiments.] 

\1[ yiTH  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !   thou  climb'st  the  skies, 
^  ^       How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 
What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feeFst  a  lover's  case ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 
To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  nie. 
Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  >et 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 


*o*- 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 

/^OME,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
^^     The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
ITie  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  ])roof  shiekl  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  r)esi)air  at  me  doth  throw  ; 

0  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 

1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 
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Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thine  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 


A    1)1  T  r  \. 

TV /f  Y  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
Hy  just  exchange  one  to  the  other  given 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
There  never  was  a  better  bargain  driven  : 
My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one, 
My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own, 
I  <  herish  his  because  in  me  it  bides: 

Mv  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 


-oo:-*;<x>- 


MINDUS    (,)UAL1S. 

I»V    JOSIU'A    SVI.VKSTKR,    1563-1618. 

IJosiiTA  Syi.vksikr  was  known  in  his  time  as  the  **  silver-tonguetl 
Sylvester ;"  was  born  in  l^nj;lan(l  and  died  in  Ifolland.  He  translated  into 
l\nj;lish  verse  Dr.  JJartas's  "Divine  Weeks,"  and  wrote  amongst  other 
pieces  a  sal  ire  directed  aj^ainsi  llie  nse  of  tobacco,  entitled  **Tohacco 
battered  and  the  Pipe  shattered."] 


w 


HAT  is  the  world  ?  tell,  worldling,  if  thou  know  it. 

If  it  be  good,  why  do  all  ills  o'ertiow  it? 

If  it  be  bad,  why  dost  thou  like  it  so? 
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If  it  be  sweet,  how  comes  it  bitter  then  ? 
If  it  be  bitter,  what  bewitcheth  men  ? 

If  it  be  friend,  why  kills  it,  as  a  foe, 
Vain-minded  men  that  over-love  and  lust  it  ? 
If  it  be  foe,  fondling,  how  dafst  thou  trust  it  ? 


OMNIA   SOMNIA. 

/^^O,  silly  worm,  drudge,  trudge,  and  travel, 
^^     Despising  pain,  so  thou  may'st  gain 
Some  honour  or  some  golden  gravel; 
But  death  the  while,  to  fill  his  number. 
With  sudden  call  takes  thee  from  all. 
To  prove  thy  days  but  dream  and  slumber. 


KMBLKMA. 

T^RIEND  faber,  cast  me  a  round  hollow  ball, 
-*-        Blown  full  of  wind,  for  emblem  of  this  All-; 

Adorn  it  fair,  and  flourish  every  part 
With  flowers  and  fruits,  with  brooks,  beasts,  fish,  and  fowl, 

With  rarest  cunning  of  thy  curious  art : 
And  grave  in  gold,  about  my  silver  bowl, 
Thus  rolls  the  world^  the  idol  of  mankind. 
Whose  fruit  is  fiction;  whose  foundation  wind. 
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[KunKKT  Ukkknc  was  (Mini  al  \i>™kli,  abmitihe  year  1560,  ami  after 
Imviii^  IwL-ii  iihiciitui  at  Cain l>ri  1)4^,  iravclUil  in  roruign  countriei.  When 
I111  rvlurii';i1  In  Kn|;lanil  he  Iixik  unk'ts,  but.  uiiforluiialL'Iy,  was  a  discredit 
III  lii-t  |inifv!ision  011  accuuni  of  lliu  invgiilariiy  of  his  life :  in  coiuequcDce 
iiv  waii  ■Ivjmvuii  (if  iiis  vicara^ji.'.  lie  dioil  in  1592,  froni  excetis  at  table. 
Scnnc  llnii:  litfiHi;  hi-  ilealh,  Imwcvcr,  lie  hegan  lii  feci  ihe  p«i^  of 
rcniiirM.-;  ami  in  une  of  hi>  \<\3\s  <lrn»'s  an  alTeclint;  piclurc  of  genius 
iMiawl  1^  vift.) 

^WKKT  are  the  thoughts  that  s.ivour  of  content: 

"■^     '11)6  i[iiict  mind  Ls  riclitT  than  a  crown: 

Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent; 

The  |nK>r  csUite  scorns  Fortune's  angry  frown, 

Siii'li  sweet  riiiitcnt,  surh  inimis.  such  sleep,  such  bliss, 

JtoKKars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  <lo  miss. 

The  homely  house  that  harlnmrs  ([uiet  rest, 

Tile  rotlage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care, 

Tile  mean,  that  'grccs  with  country  music  hest. 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fare. 

(thscitrtd  life  scis  down  a  type  of  bliss ; 

.A  iniiul  ciinlent  hoth  crown  and  kingdom  is. 


-AH 


UMA 


L  II  :    what  is  h»e?    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
*     y\s  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
)T  kings  have  cares  that  wait  ii])on  a  crown, 
id  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
country  loves  su<:h  s«cet  desires  gain, 
liat  ladj'  wouUl  not  lo*-e  a  shepherd  swain  ? 


I 


"AH:    n-HAT  is  LOVF.f 


His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  romes  homi:  at  night 
As  mcTT)'  as  a  king  in  his  delight. 
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For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  lire: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  love  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

His  cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  bis  meat, 

And  blither  too: 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  hidy  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

Upon  liis  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down, 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 

Thus  witli  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
{•'or  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand, 
When  shcplicrds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  love  sucli  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  wouKl  not  love  a  shepherd  swain? 


>j^' 
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ADDRESS   TO  THE   NIGHTINGAI-R. 


t.tRNFlE[.l>,  who  wrole  ihe  MlDwing  piece  aliout  the  year  I5<)2.  \ 
t  of  Slaffordshire,  ami  is  lillle  known  in  any  other  way  ihan  ns 


A  S  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
^*     In  the  ineny  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made; 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring ; 
Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
I^an'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn  ; 
And  there  sung  the  clolefull'st  ditty, 
'I'hat  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry  ; 
Teru,  teru,  by  and  by  ; 
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That,  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  I  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  vain ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee : 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapi)'d  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

( 'areless  of  thy  sorrowing  I 

Whilst  as  fickle  P'ortune  srail'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

I'Acry  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misen'. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

I'lvcrv  man  will  l)e  thv  friend 

Whilst  th(ni  hast  wherewith  to  spend  : 

lUit,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  Ije  prodigal, 

liountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such- like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

(  hiicklv  him  thcv  will  entice  : 

Hut  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

I'se  his  comj)any  no  more. 

He  tiiat  is  thv  friend  indeed, 

I  Ic  will  help  thee  in  thy  neetl : 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep: 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  n  ]>art. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

I'ailhful  friend  from  fldtterins:  foe. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD. 


tup:  passionate  shepherd  to  his  love. 

bv  christofiikr  marlow.— 1561-93. 

[Christopiikr  Marlow  wan  bom  in  the  year  1562.  The  place  of 
)iis  hirth  and  the  circunii-tances  of  his  family  arc  unknown,  ihou^-h  il  is 
recortled  that  he  was  eUucalwl  at  Camhriilge,  and  on  Icavinj;  thai  university 
became  an  actor  and  dramalic  writer. 

Marlow  iii  considered  the  most  distinguished  of  Khakspeare's  predt- 
ceiMirs.  The  character  of  hia  works  is  well  descrilHxi  by  Hailill : — "  There 
is  a  liLst  of  power  in  hi»  writings,  a  liunger  ami  thirst  after  unrighteousness, 
a  glow  of  imagination  unhallowe<l  by  anything  but  its  own  enei^es.  His 
thoughts  burnt  within  him  like  a  furnace  of  flickering  flame,  or  throwing 
out  black  smoke  and  mists  that  hide  the  dawn  of  gcniu>i,  or  like  a  poiionous 
mineral  corrcKle  the  heart."  The  incidents  of  bis  death  but  loo  well 
accnrdeil  with  the  licentiousness  of  his  character-! 

^OME  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
^^     And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields, 
Wooils  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 
And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sini*  madriijals. 
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And  I  i^nll  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle, 
Kmbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  i)leasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing. 
Vox  thy  delight,  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


THK   NVMPirS    REPLY.* 

IIV     SIR     WALTKR     RALKICII.  —  I555-I618. 

(  SiK  Wamkk  Kalkh'.h  was  born  at  Budlcigh  in  Devonshire,  in  1555. 
After  Iravin^j  ( )xfonl,  where  he  was  educated,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple, 
hut  soon  cnibnucd  tlie  profession  of  arms,  in  which  he  became  highly  dis- 
tiit^MiiOird.  His  introduction  to  Kli/a1>cth  was  due,  the  legend  runs,  to  his 
j;al|jiiitry  in  plaiin^;  his  cloak  over  a  miry  place  that  she  might  pass  over  it 
witlmul  iiu  ciiivfuiencc.  lie  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Sp:misli  Aniia<l:i,  but  his  hi^h  character  is  sullied  by  the  share  he  took  in 
thr  ruin  of  tlu*  Karl  of  ICssex.  He  obtaine<i  a  grant  of  I2,ooo  acres  of  land, 
out  of  thf  forfeited  estate  of  the  Karl  of  Desmond,  in  thecounty  of  Cork;  and 
durinjj  a  visit  to  S[>enser  at  Kilcolman,  persuaded  that  poet  to  write  his 
"  Faerie  (^)ueene."  After  the  accession  of  James  he  was  tried  for  conspiring 
with  Koni  (!ol)ham  and  others  to  place  Arabella  Stewart  on  the  throne,  and 
was  condemned ;  but  though  resj)ited,  he  remainc<l  twelve  years  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  wrote  his  •*  History  of  the  World."  He  was  then  taken 
from  prison  and  placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  sent  against  Guiana. 
While  on  this  exi)edition,  he  plundered  the  town  of  St.  Thome,  and  on  his 

•  To  "The  Passionate  Shci>hcnl  to  his  Love,"  by  Christopher  Marlow.     Sec  the  pre- 
CcdinK. 
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return,  in  1618,  the  King,  under  pretence  of  carrying  oBt  the  sentence 
which  had  been  passed  so  many  years  before,  aiul  which  had  been-  virtually 
annulled,  basely  ordered  him  to  be  executed.  It  was  afterwards  well 
known  that  James  was  led  to  this  cruel  step  in  order  to  appease  the  Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Raleigh  was  a  man  of  great  eneijy  and  enttaordinary  talent ;  he  wax 
dLslinguisbcd  not  only  by  his  military  skill  and  courage,  but  also  by  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  art*  and  scienceii,  which  is  evinced  by  the 
many  learned  works  he  wrote.] 


TF  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
■*■     And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


TIIK    UK. 

r^  O,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
^-^     Upon  a  thankless  errand  ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant : 
Cio,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glows ; 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good  : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 
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Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others'  action, 
Not  loved  unless  they  give, 
Not  strong  but  by  a  faction  : 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  manage  the  estate, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practice  only  hate : 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  but  commending  : 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust : 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

'i  ell  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 
'i'ell  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  favour  how  it  falters  : 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 

Jn  tickle  points  of  niceness : 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wiseness  : 

And  when  they  do  reply, 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 
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Tell  physic  of  her  boldness, 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 
Tell  charity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention : 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  delay  ; 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming; 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming: 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Oive  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 

Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city; 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth  ; 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  jnty ; 
Tell,  virtue  least  preferreth  : 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing: 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Stab  at  thee  he  that  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill.* 

•  There  can  be  but  very  little  doubt  that  this  is   Raleigh* j.,  although  some  critioi 
attribute  it  to  Sylvester. 


>a£j^a 


as^ 
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TIMES  GO  BY  TURNS. 

BY    ROBERT    SOUTHWELL.  — 1560-95. 

[  Robert  Southwell  was  born  at  St.  Faith's,  in  Norfolk,  in  1560, 
and  was  educated  in  the  English  College  at  Douay, — ^hb  family  being 
Roman  Catholic  He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and,  on  returning  to 
England,  became  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  their  order.  Consequently  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  tried,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  1595. 

Southwell's  poetry,  which  is  only  of  the  second  order,  is  sad  and  con- 
templative ;  and,  as  Campbell  remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  "  without 
lamenting  that  its  author  should  have  been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry, 
or  the  object  of  persecution."] 

'T'HE  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
-*-      Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower : 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day: 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  cross'd  ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall  ; 
Who  least,  hath  some  :  who  most,  hath  never  all. 
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•SOMK   CI.ORY    IN    THEFR   lUKTH. 


(William  Shakspkake  was  ixitn  ai  Siraiford-upiiii-Avoii,  in  1564, 
ami  wiis  oluuatHi  al  Ihe  frtc  -ichool  of  that  town ;  afterwanls,  lie  was  placed 
ill  Ihe  office  of  an  atlomey.  Al  eit;htcen  yean  of  age  he  married  the  daughter 
iif  a  faniier,  anil  soon  after  uav  oliliged  to  leave  hi«  native  place,  lor  reasons 
which  have  been  differenlly  related.  It  ia  said  that  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  he  obtained  a  living  by  holding  horses  during  the  performances 
in  Ihe  theatre  al  Southwark  ;  but  Ihis  has  been  very  reasonably  questioned. 
lie  soon,  however,  1)ecanie  an  actor,  wrote  his  celebrated  ptays,  and  often 
performed  the  part  of  the  ghost  in  his  own  "  Ilamlet."  His  extraordinaiy 
talents  soon  rendereil  him  eminent  i  he  was  a  favourite  both  with  Eliiabelh 
and  James  I.,  and  his  pnidence  enabled  him  to  accumulate  considerable 
property,  wilh  which  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  house  and  estate  which  he  called  "New -place,"  and  which,  by 
the  munificence  of  a  few  individuals,  has  lately  become  the  property  of  the 
nation.  Having  enjoyed  his  retirement  four  years,  he  died  on  his  birthday 
in  1616,   »nd  wa>  buried   in  the  church  at   Stratford; 


l«t  w 


n  Wes 


11,  llic  c: 


■e  of  which 


Shakshewre.  songs  and  sonnets.  1560-1616. 


was  defrayetl  by  two  benefits,  one  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  the  other  at 
Covent  Garden, 

The  amount  of  learning  possesseil  by  Shakspcarc  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  That  he  was  well  versed  in  history,  and  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  classical  subjects,  is  evident  from  his  plays.  But  while 
his  genius  was  such  that,  however  he  acquired  it,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
knowledge,  his  fame  rests  immovably  on  his  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heartf  and  the  mastery  he  exercised  over  its  passions  and  its  weaknesses. 
His  apparent  indifference  to  the  judgment  of  future  times  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  required  to  preserve  and  authenticate  his  productions 
before  his  death,  and  hence  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascribe  to 
him  what  he  never  wrote,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  that  which  would 
have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  But  the  imix>sture  was  generally 
discovered  without  difficulty.] 


OOME  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill,  ' 

^     Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  ; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 

Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 

And  every  humour  hath  its  adjunct  pleasure. 

Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 

All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 

Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 

Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost. 

Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 

And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 

Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 

All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 


^5 


BLOW,    BLOW,    THOU    WLNTER   WIND. 

p)LOW,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
-*-^     Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ! 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although   thy  breath  be  rude. 
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HoiRli,  oh!    sint;  lieigli,  i)h  1    unto  the  green  holly: 
Miisi  friemlshi])  is  fciyniiiH,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  lieij;h,  ho,  ihe  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Kiee/e,  iVee/e.  thuii  hitler  sky, 
■rh:u  dost  not  liiie  so  nigh 

A^  licncfits  forgot ! 
Though  ih.m  Ihe  ,vaters  war,,. 
Thy  sling  is  not  so  sh;ir]) 

As  friend  renieiiiherM  noi. 
Hugh,  hoi    &r.  .Vc-. 


WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS. 


WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS. 

WHERE  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  1  couch  when  o«ls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, . 
After  summer,  merrily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  lungs  on  the  bough. 


lAVOlRITE  i:.\OLhSH  POEMS.  .s*o-.oi 


T    AWN.  as  wliitL-  as  driven  snow; 
^-^     Cyiiress,  Mack  as  e'er  was  crow; 

tllovi's,  as  sweet  as  ihiniask  roses; 
Masks  r.ir  faces,  anil  fnr  noses  : 
ISuyle  bracelet,  nerkl.ice-anilier. 
Perfume  fur  a  lady's  v.liamlier  : 
(iijklen  i|in)ifs  aniJ  stomachers, 
For  my  lails  to  give  their  dears! 
I'ins  and  |ioking-stiiks  of  steel. 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

(.'ome.  buy  of  mc,  <oine  :  come  buy.  come  liu 


H.1V,  lads 


r  las 


vol/  SPOTTED  SNAKES. 


vol-  smrrK" 


YOU  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongiie. 
Thorny  hedge-hogs  he  not  seen ; 
Newts,  and  blindworms,  do  not  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  inieen. 


Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
I.ulla,  lulla,  lullaby;    lulla,  lulU.  lullaby: 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So.  good  night,  with  lullaby. 


lAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS. 


Weavint;  sjiiikTs,  comt.'  not  here; 

Hen<e,  yoii  long-leggwi  spinners,  hence  ; 
Itecilts  hiack.  approach  not  near: 

Wiirm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 


i'hilomd,  with  melody, 
Sinft  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
I  .iillu.  liilla,  hillaby ;    lulla.  lulb.  lullaby : 
Ne*iT  liarni,  nor  s|)eil.  nor  charm. 
Conic  our  lo\'fly  lady  nigh  : 
So.  good  nif;ht.  with  lullal>>'. 


AKU.   AND  IV/LL  HE  NOT  COAfE  AGAIN f  ii6o-i6i«. 


AND  WILL  HK  NOT  COME  AGAIN  r 

A  NI)  will  he  not  come  again? 
■''■     And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 


His  beard  was  as  white  as  si 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 
And  we  cast  away  moan ; 
God  'a'  mercy  on  his  soul ! 


MiAKs.hAKK.         FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEAfS.  1566-1616. 


lEAK    NO   MORK   THE   HEAT   O'   TH'   SIN. 

"pKAR  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun, 
^       Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages: 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

I'car  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke : 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

riie  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  ("ome  to  dust. 

Kcar  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

h'ear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  antl  come  to  dust. 


-«o»— 


OVER  HILL,  OVER  DALE. 

r\VKR  hill,  over  dale, 

^-^     Thorough  busli,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  evcrvwhere, 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green ; 
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OVER  HILL,  OVER  DALE.  .566-.61 


The  cowslips  tail  her  pensiiniLTS  l)e  : 
In  their  golil  i^oats  spots  you  sec. 
These  In;  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours ; 

1  must  go  seek  some  dewilrops  here. 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  e; 


FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.         ■566.i«i6 


;l'KS'l'  OR  WAKKST  TIIOl-,  Jol.l.V  SHKl'HF.RD! 


CI.KKl'RST  or  wakest  ihoii,  jolly  Shepherd? 
^     Thy  slieei)  1k'  in  the  <-orn  : 
And  for  one  lilast  of  thy  minniken  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  liann. 


CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH. 


CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH. 


/GRABBED  age  aod  youth 
^-'  Cannot  live  together : 
Vouth  is  full  of  pleasanre, 

Age  is  full  oC  care ; 
Vouth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  hke  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  baro. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame ; 
Vouth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  anil  cold  \ 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  younf,' ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  :^ 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee ! 

I-'or  raethinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


I-'AVOURITE  ESGLISH  POEMS.  is66-i6ifi. 


CAI.IIiAN'S  SONd. 

■\'(i  iiiurv  .lanis  III  iiiiikc  for  nsh; 

At  ri.-ciiiiriiig, 
Nur  scrajic  trenrher,  luir  wash  ilisli  : 
'Ban,  'Han.  Ca-Caliluin 
Has  a  new  niasii-r-gcl  a  new  man. 
Krceiiom.  Iiey-dav  !    lioy-tiav.   Freedom  I 
1'Vee.lom.  Iiev-<lav,    !■  rei-<inni  \ 


Bacon.  LIFE.  1561-1626. 


L  I  F  F 


LORD    BACON. — 1561-1626. 

[The  great  English  Philosopher  and  Chancellor  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Called  to  the  Bar 
in  15S2,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1583,  was  Knighted  in  1603,  became 
Attorney-General  in  16 13,  Lord  Keeper  four  years  later,  and  shortly  after- 
Mrards  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron  Verulum,  and  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
Although  of  comparatively  less  celebrity  as  a  poet,  the  following  claims 
attention,  coming  from  a  man  of  such  mature  experience  and  thought, 
seldom  expressing  himself  in  verse.] 

nPHE  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of  Man 
^  Less  than  a  span ; 

In  his  conception  wretched ;  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest. 

What  life  is  best? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  fools : 
The  rural  parts  are  turned  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men  : 
And  where's  a  city  from  foul  vice  so  free. 
But  may  be  termed  the  worst  of  all  the  three? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed. 

Or  pains  his  head  : 
Those  that  live  single,  take  it  for  a  curse, 

Or  do  things  worse  : 
Some  would  have  children  ;  those  that  have  them,  moan. 

Or  wish  them  gone  : 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have,  or  have  no  wife. 
Hut  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 
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Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease  : 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

Peril  and  toil  : 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us;  when  they  cease, 

We'  are  worse  in  peace : — 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  or,  being  bom,  to  die? 


-oo:«::oo- 


1   MUST  NOT  GRIEVE. 

UY   SAMUEL    DANIEL.  — 1562-1619. 

[Samukl  I)aniel  was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562  ; 
and  was  educatcnl  at  Oxford,  at  the  charge  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  became  Poet  Laureate  at  the  death  of 
Sj)cnser,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
lie  was  made  (Jroom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the  Queen.  Some  years 
before  his  death  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died 
in  1619. 

Daniel  was  a  good  and  amiable  man  :  his  diction  is  admirable,  and  his 
])()cms  abound  in  beautiful  passages.] 

T    MUST  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
^     Lines  must  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smiles- 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed, 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  years, 
And  leam  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  appears, 
Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither, 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air, 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair  ; 
Pity  antl  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  mc  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone, 
Hai)pv  the  heart  that  sighed  for  such  a  one. 
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FAIR  IS  MV  LOVE. 


'C'AIR  is  my  love,  and  crael  as  she's  fair; 
■*        Her  brow  shades  frown,  although  her  eyes  are  si 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  i)ride  despair ; 
And  her  disijains  are  gal!,  her  favours  honey. 
.\  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour, 
\V'hose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love 
'["he  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her  : 
Sacred  on  earth,  design 'd  a  saint  above  ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deailly  foes. 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow  : 
.\nd  had  she  Fity  to  conjoin  with  those, 
Then  who  had  heard  the  p!LULit=  I  iiricr  now? 
For  ha.l  she  not  been  fair.  ;ind  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slepL  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 
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"LOVE    IS    TlIK    HLOSSOM. 


♦1 


15V    (MI.KS    FI.F.TCIIKR.— 1588-1625. 

(dii.Ks  ri.KK'irKR.  Tlie  lime  (about  1588)  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
uiKcrtain ;  but  it  is  rca^iied  llut  he  was  educateil  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
lie  became  a  clergyman.     lie  (lie<l,  most  probably,  about  the  year  1625. 

Fletcher,  himself  no  mean  poet,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  poets,  and 
the  cousin  of  the  {^reat  dramatist,  lie  wrote  liule  more  than  "ChrislV 
Victory  and  IViumph,"  but  this  has  j^aincnl  him  immortality.  His  pro- 
liiiclion^  are  not,  however,  without  faults;  thus  he  mixes  up  heathen 
mythology  with  the  most  venerable  events  and  dogmas  of  Christianity. 
But  his  style  is  lofty  and  energetic  ;  his  verse  is  gracefid  and  harmonious.] 

I     OVI''.  is  the  blossoiiie  where  there  blowes 
^-^     V.WKtxy  tiling  that  lives  or  growes  : 
I.ove  iloth  make  the  Heav'n.s  to  move. 
And  the  Sun  doth  burne  in  love  : 
l-ove  the  strong  and  weake  doth  yoke, 
And  makes  the  yvie  climbe  the  oke ; 
I'nder  whose  shadowes  lions  wilde, 
.Softeii'd  by  love,  growe  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  med'cine  can  appease, 
He  burncs  the  fishes  in   the  seas; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  woimds  can  stench. 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  : 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
()n(  e  a  levie  coat  to  wear, 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lav 
Sweele  birds,   for  love  that  sing  and  i)lay  : 
And  of  all  love's  joyful!  fiame, 
1   the  bud  and  blossome  am. 

Onely  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
'I'hy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

See,  see  the  Howers  that  belowe. 
Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blowe. 
And  of  all,  the  \irgin  rose. 
That  as  bright  Aurora   showes  : 

So 


,«!,.  '-LOVE  /S  THE  BLOSSOM." 

How  they  all  unleaved  die, 
Losing  their  virginitie ; 
Like  unto  a  summer  shade, 
But  now  borne,  and  now  they  fade. 
Every  thing  doth  passe  away, 
There  is  danger  in  delay  : 
Come,  come,  gather  then  the  rose, 
Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 
All  the  sandc  of  Tagus'  shore 
Into  my  bosome  casts  his  ore  : 
All  the  valley's  swimming  come 
To  my  house  is  yerely  borne  ■ 
Every  grape  or  every  vine 
Is  gladly  bruised  to  make  me  wine  ; 
While  ten  thousand  kings,  as  proud, 
To  carry  up  my  traine  have  bow'd, 
And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 
In  my  chambers  to  attend  me. 
AJl  the  starres  in  Heaven  that  shine. 
And  ten  thousand  more,  are  mine. 
Onely  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  Ik;. 
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"WHEN  FIKEBUS  LIFTS  HIS  HEAD." 

FrotH   tlu   "  POLVOLBIOX." 
IJY    MICHAKL    DRAYTON. —  I563-163I. 

[MiciiAKL  Drayton  was  born  at  HarsuU  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563. 
After  liavint;  spent  some  lime  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered 
the  army  ;  but  he  soon  turnel  his  attention  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had 
shown  the  most  extraordinary  predilection  from  his  earliest  years,  and  was 
made  Poet  Laureate.  Though  he  served  James  I.  in  the  intrigues  which 
preceded  his  accession,  he  was  treated  by  him  not  only  with  n^lect,  but 
indignity.      He  died  in  1631,  and  was  burie<i  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Drayton,  though  in  many  respects  a  pleasing  writer,  often  tires  by  the 
monotony  of  his  measures,  and  the  sameness  of  his  personifications.  His 
productions  reach  to  icx),ooo  verses,  most  of  which  were  published  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  His  most  famous  poem  is  the  "  Polyolbion," 
a  topographical  description  of  England.] 

AX  r HEN  PhtL'bus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 

^^       No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave, 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring, 

But  hunts-up  to  the  niorn  the  feath'red  sylvans  sing: 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knole, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  cver)^  mountain  pole, 

Those  quiristers  are  percht,  with  many  a  speckled  breast, 

Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glittering  east 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humourous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's  sight; 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats. 

Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  everywhere. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps;  as  purposely  he  song 

T'  awake  the  listless  sun ;  or  chiding,  that  so  long 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill; 

The  ouzel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill. 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  his  tunes  shoukl  different  be  : 

For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May; 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play. 
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When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply, 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  woulcl  draw. 

And,  but  that  Nature  (by  her  all-constraining  law) 

E^ch  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite, 

They  else  alone  to  hear  that  charmer  of  the  night, 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  voices  sure  would  spare, 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  learned  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we  then. 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 
The  yellow-pate;  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree. 
Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 
And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 
That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 
The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 
The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves) 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun, 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  wile  that  sweetly  sleeps. 

And  near  to  these  our  thicks,  the  wild  and  frightful  herds, 
Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds, 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns ;  both  sorts  of  seasoned  deer : 
Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals  strew'd, 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  venerial  name. 

The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter's  noblest  game  : 

Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e'er  report. 

Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondrous  sport 

(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  nobler  songs) 

To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
«  -^  «  « 

The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head, 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.     P'or  whom,  when  with  his  hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbed  grounds, 
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Where  harbour'd  is  the  hnrt ;  there  often  from  his  {txiA 
The  clogs  of  him  do  find :  or  thorough  skilful  heed, 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,  or  breaking  earth,  i)erceivcs. 
Or  ent'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greaves, 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.     Now  when  the  hart  doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  lair, 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth  drixo. 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he  makes. 
He  wi\}^  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to  \vcc|»; 
"When  after  goes  the  cr)%  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  ever}'  neighbouring  j)Iace  : 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter  cheers, 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  upbears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright. 
Expressing  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  perceives. 
That  he  his  speed  must  tnist,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies;  which  when  the  assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  soil : 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And   makes   amongst   the   herds,  and  flocks   of  shag-woold 

sheep. 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their  keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  team  he  letteth  stand, 
T  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow  : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  huntsnun 

follow  : 
Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereav'd  of  strength, 
His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length, 
The  villages  attenii)ts.  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
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The  cniel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near. 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  fear, 
Some  l»aiik  or  ([ukkset  finds ;  to  which  his  haunch  opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at  bay, 
And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay, 
\\'ith  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeih  deadly  wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds, 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  force, 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse, 
LFpon  the  nithless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fall 
To  forests  that  belongs. 


'W^ 


i  fit 


-'573- 163  r. 


B^ 


[John  Donne  was  Inm  in  London  in  15731  and  studied  both  ai 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  ihe  age  of  nineteen  he  abandoned  the  Koman 
Catholic  religion.  Having  secretly  married  the  niece  of  Lord  Ellesmere. 
10  whom  he  was  secretary,  he  lost  the  friendship  of  thai  nobleman,  anil, 
after  seeking  for  civil  appointments  in  vain,  look  orders.  He  became  an 
cminenl  preacher,  and  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.      He  died  in  1631. 

Donne  is  best  known  for  his  sirires.      lie  was  a  man  of  great  Icaminf; 
and eittraordi nary  wit,  and  «as  nol  a  bail  in)c(.l 

JEFORE  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies :  I  here  betjueath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  eyes  can  see; 
If  they  be  Mind,  then,  I.ove,  I  give  them  thee; 
My  tongue  to  Fame ;  to  ambassatlors  mine  ears ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears ; 
Thou,  I.ove,  hast  taught  me  heretofore, 
By  making  me  serve  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 
My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 
Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 
To  Jesuits;  to  buffoons  my  pensiveness; 
My  silence  to  any  who  abroarl  have  been  ; 
My  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
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Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be, 
Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  fiiith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam;  my  best  civility 

And  courtship  to  an  university; 

My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share; 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  that  holds  my  love  disparity, 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends;  mine  industry  to  foes; 

To  schoolmen  I  beciueath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess; 

To  Nature  all  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ; 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
Thou,  l^ove,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 
I  give  my  physic  books;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  counsels  1  to  Bedlam  give; 
My  brazen  medals,  unto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one 
Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  portion 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  I'll  give  no  more,  but  I'll  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth. 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me  by  making  me 
Love  her  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  invent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all  three. 
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A  S  due  by  many  titles,  I  resign 
■'*■     Myself  to  Thee,  O  God.     First  I  was  made 
By  Thee  and  for  Thee;  and,  when  I  was  decayed, 
Thy  blood  bought  that,  the  which  before  was  thine: 
I  am  thy  son,  made  with  Thyself  to  shine; 
Thy  servant,  whose  pains  Thou  hast  still  repaid. 
Thy  sheep,  thine  image;  and,  till  t  betrayed 
Myself,  a  temple  of  thy  Spirit  divine. 
WTiy  doth  the  devil  then  usurp  on  me  ? 
Why  doth  he  steal,  nay,  ravish  that's  thy  right? 
Except  Thou  rise,  and  for  thine  own  work  fight. 
Oh !  T  sliall  soon  despair,  when  I  shall  see 
That  Thou  lov'st  mankind  well,  yet  wilt  not  choose  me. 
And  Satan  hates  me,  yet  is  loth  to  lose  nie. 


'P\E.\TH,  be  not  proud,  though  some  have  called  thee 

^-^     Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art  not  so  ; 

For  those,  whom  thou  think'st  thou  dost  overthrow, 

Die  not,  poor  Death;    nor  yet  canst  thou  kill  me. 

From  rest  and  sleep,  which  but  thy  picture  be. 

Much  pleasure,  then  from  thee  much  more  must  flow  : 

And  soonest  our  best  men  with  thee  do  go, 

Rest  of  their  bones,  and  soul's  delivery. 

Thou'rt  slave  to  fate,  chance,  kings,  and  desperate  men. 

And  dost  with  poison,  war,  and  sickness  dwell  ; 

And  popi)y  or  charms  can  make  us  sleep  as  well. 

And  better  than  thy  stroke.     Why  swell'st  thou  then  ? 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally  ; 

And  death  shall  be  no  more ;    Death,  thou  slialt  die. 
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•■MY  MIN1>  TO  ME," 


Ibi- wriltr.) 

TV  4  ^'  iiiimi  to  nit.'  ^i  kingdom  is, 
^'■'-     Suih  [Hirrcci  joy  therL-in  1  fimi. 
That  il  exiX'!s  all  otiier  l.liss 

Tlui  (lixi  or  namrc  hath  assign'd ; 
'rhougii  iiiiidi  i  want  that  most  would  haic. 
Vet  sliil  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

No  jiriiicely  jiort,  nor  weaUhy  store, 

Nor  force  to  win  a  vittory ; 
N'or  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sofk;, 

No  sliai'C  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall, 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  all. 

I  see  that  plenty  surfeits  oft. 
And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft, 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 

These  get -with  toil,  and  keep  with  fear: 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  ne\'er  bear. 
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I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  I  may, 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  supplies  ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
My  mind*s  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 

Nor  grudge  not  at  another's  gain ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  f9.wn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease. 
And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  Hve,  thus  will  I  die  ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  I ! 


SUNDAY. 

BY    GEORGE    HERBERT.  — 1 593- 1632. 

[George  Herbert,  the  son  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  was  born 
at  Montgomery  Castle  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  favourite  of  James  1.  ;  but  the  death  of  that  monarch  and  some 
other  patrons  blighting  his  prospect  of  promotion  at  Court,  he  took  orders, 
after  which  he  was  made  a  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
living  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire.  He  discharged  his  clerical  duties  with 
great  zeal,  and  with  more  energy  than  his  strength  permitted.  He  died  at 
Bemerton  in  1632,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 

His  poetry  is  sweet  and  devotional  in  character,  but  perhaps  not  of  the 
very  highest  order.  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  his  works,  but 
his  imagery  is  fantastic,  and  his  style  is  often  strained  and  unnatural.] 


o 


DAY  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  deUght, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood  ; 
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The  couch  of  time,  care's  balai  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light; 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  workydays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
W  horn,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still, 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  archM  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
Thev  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  Clod's  rich  garden  :  that  is  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his; 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 
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The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  <loors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  naiFd,  wrought  our 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away. 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price, 
Thit  was  rcquireil  to  make  us  gay. 

And  fit  for  Paradise. 
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Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth  -. 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  ! 


'•  swp:et  day." 

C  WEET  day  !  so  coot,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
"^     The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  !  whose  hue,  angry  and  bra\e, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wii)e  his  eye  ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  graie; 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  he  ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes : 
.\nd  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
l-ike  season'd  timber  never  gives; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD. 

TX/'HEN  Goti  at  first  made  man, 
'  *      Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by ; 
Let  us  (said  he)  pour  oa  him  ail  we  can : 
l,et  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  lie, 

Contract  into  a  span. 

So  streogth  first  made  a  way; 
Then  beauty  flow'd,  then  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure: 
V\'hen  almost  all  was  oul,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure, 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 

For  if  I  should  (said  he) 
Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  ray  creature. 
He  would  adore  ray  gifts  instead  of  me. 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature  : 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

Vet  let  him  keep  the  rest. 
Hut  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness : 
I.et  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
■  If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  my  breast. 


Co«i.-r-  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS,  .sto-.6js- 


."^t^^' 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

nV   RICHARD   CORBET.-IS82-163S. 

iciiAKii  Corbet  was  bom  at  Ewell,  in  Surrey,  in  1581,  and  was 
il  at  Oxfiinl,  where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  wil.  He  louk 
and,  after  ublaining  several  prefctmcnls,  was  promoted  successively 
IMS  of  Ovfotil  and  Norwich. 

i]i  Coriiet  was  remarkabli:  (or  his  convivial  habits,  and  some  amusing 
ectcnlridt)' and  humour  have  been  handed  down  r^arding  him; 
e  mitre  does  ngt  seem  to  have  made  him  ({raver,  or  averse  to  a 
l  iest.J 

pAREWF.LL  rewards  and  fairies, 
■*-        Good  housewives  now  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairk's 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they. 
Amt  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who  of  late,  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe? 
Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeys, 

The  fairies'  lost  command  ; 
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They  did  but  change  i)riests'  babies, 
But  some  have  changed  your  land ; 

And  all  your  children  sprung  from  thence 
Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 

Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since, 
For  love  of  your  domains. 

At  morning  and  at  evening  both, 

You  merry  were  and  glad, 
So  little  care  of  sleep  or  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had; 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor, 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in, 
They  never  danc*d  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  been. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession, 
Their  songs  were  Ave-Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession  : 
But  now,  alas  !  they  all  are  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the    seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sure  ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue  : 
O  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you ! 
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'■DRINK    ro  ME  OMV   WliH  THINE  EYES." 

1.V  I.KN  JONSON.-IS74-I637. 

[llKN  JuNSijN  was  liom  in  Wcstniiiisler,  in  1574,  a  month  after  liis 
falliL-r's  ilcatli.  Ill-  ]ia,-.MKl  his  larly  days  at  \Vc*lminsler  School,  and  was 
[lien  ].iti  li]  ihi'  trade  or  a  liricklavcr ;  but,  ilisliking  ihal  business,  he  ran 
aw:iy,  and  ji.inc-d  llii'  .-irniy.  AftV-r  his  relum  fnim  Flaniters,  where  he 
-■cni^d,  lie  wun!  In  tin-  University  of  Camlmdge,  but  n-as  soon  compelled  by 
]iiivi:ny  lo  ti-.-ivi-  it,  unit  ;;u  uii  the  sla^e.  I'nhajipily  he  killed  a  brother 
aitor  in  a  liucl,  for  nhiih  he  iiatrowly  cscaiied  being  hanged  ;  while  in 
|>i'isiin  he  liecnme  a  (.iiIivltI  to  the  Konian  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he 
rvmainiil  Uit  Munt  j-tars.  For  tlic  rest  of  his  life  he  conlinneil  to  write 
)ilnys,  and  hating  hail  a  share  in  '  Kastw^ml  Ho,'  which  was  supposed  lo 
rellecl  on  Ihe  Scutch,  lie  was  again  s«iit  to  prison  in  the  reign  of  James  1. ; 
when  he  obtained  his  lilwrty,  he  flattered  that  weak  prince,  and  became 
his  rav<nirite.  Cliarles  I.  gave  him  a  |>ension,  but  his  exinivagant  habits 
always  kei>t  him  poor,  lie  ilieil  in  1637,  and  was  burictl  in  Westminster 
Aliliey.  A  convivial  associate  in<luee<l  a  stone  culler  who  was  erecting  a 
nionumenl  in  I'otl's  Comer  to  him,  10  inscrilic  on  it  (he  now  memorable 
epita]ih,  "  0  rare  lien  Joiiwii ;"  ami  he  «dl  deserved  it.] 

TARINK  to  nic  only  with  thine  eyes, 
'''     Ami  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 
Or  leave  it  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  ]'I1  not  look  for  wine. 
']'hc  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Uoth  n.sk  a  drink  divine ; 
Hut  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup 

1  would  not  change  for  thine. 


"SEE  THE  CHARIOT  AT  HANDr 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swi 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

T  JNDERNEATH  this  sable  hearse 
*-^.  Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death  1  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd  and  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


V-^- 


"SEE  THE  CHARIOT  AT  HAND." 

C  EE  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 

^     Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 

Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove. 

And  well  the  car  Love  guideth. 
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As  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enaniour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  Love's  world  compriseth  ! 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth; 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  tlie  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements*  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 
Have  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver. 

Or  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smell'd  of  the  bud  o*  the  brier? 

Or  the  'nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 
O  so  white  !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she ! 


THE  NOBl.E  NATURE. 

TT  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

-*■      In  bulk,  doth  make  Man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere  : 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Ls  fairer  far  in  May, 
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Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see ; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


"YllU    MEANER    BEAUTIES." 


V\    S[R    HF.S-RV    IVOTTON.— 1568-[639. 

ISlR  Henry  WottoN  was  boni  M  Bocton  Hall,  in  Kenl,  in  1568. 
and  was  educated  al  Oxford.  AOer  lu.iving  IhnI  Unlvcriily,  be  travelled  uii 
the  Continent,  and  when  he  returned  to  Kiij^and,  became  sccretnry  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex ;  but,  perceiving  the  approaching  fall  of  that  nobienian  he 
again  left  the  kingdom,  only  just  in  time  to  secure  his  own  safely.  Jnmi^s  I, 
employeil  him  in  seveinl  enthassic)!,  but  he  l<>sl  lli.il  inoiiaich's  ouiifidencc 
by   writing  in  a  friend's  album,   as    n  dcliniiimi,    "  Sn   amlia--s.idor  is  an 
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honest  man  sent  to  //>  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country,**  which  was 
(juoted  eight  years  after  by  an  adversary  of  the  king,  as  one  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted.  An  ingenious  and  eloquent  apology  at  length  satisfied 
James,  and  Wotton  was  restored  to  favour.  He  was  afterwards  made 
Provost  of  Kton,  and,  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  took  holy  orders.  He 
died  in  1639.] 

\/0U  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
-*•      That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light ! 
You  common  people  of  the  skies ! 
What  are  you,  when  the  sun  shall  rise? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 
That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays. 

Thinking  your  voices  understood 

Hy  your  weak  accents  !  what's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise? 

Vou  violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own  ? 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown? 

So,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 

Hy  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  1 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  designed 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  ? 


TIIK   HAPPY  LIFE. 

T  TOW  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 

^  ^     That  scrveth  not  another*s  will ; 

Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ! 
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THE  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death ; 
Not  tied  unto  the  worlil  with  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 
Or  vice;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good  ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  lo  lend  ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend  ; 

— This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
I^rd  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 


Cakw,  favourite  ENGLISH  poems. 


"THINK  NOTr  'CACSE  MEN  FLATT'RINr,  SAV." 

BV  THOMAS   CARE W.  — 1589-1639. 

[Thomas  Cakew  was  born  In  Glouce^ier^liire,  in  15S9,  and  was  edu- 
cated n  Oxford.  He  received  some  appointments  in  the  household  of 
Charles  I.,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures  and  frivolities  of  the  Court, 
a  weakness  nhich  he  greatly  dcploreil  at  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
1639. 

His  poems  are  loo  nftcn  •.ullicd  by  iiulclicaeics,  which  were  unhappily 
the  chiinicterislic>.  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived.) 

'X'HINK  not,  'cause  men  flatl'ring  say, 
■*■      Y'  are  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
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Bright  as  is  the  morning  star, 

That  you  are  so  ;  or,  though  you  are, 

Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 

All  men  unworthy  your  esteem ; 

Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 

You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 

For  that  lovely  face  will  fail ; 

Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail ! 

Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 

Than  summer's  raiu  or  winter's  sun  ; 

Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dear ; 

Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twined. 

Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 

Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose. 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  servants  call  ? 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done, 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  love  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  firm  ;  be  provident, 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent. 

Of  following  winter;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  moved 

Waves  on  that  cheek  which  was  beloved  ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shined  ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave  her. 

Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itch  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

O  love  me  then,  and  now  begin  it, 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 
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For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 
Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 
The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes; 
The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives 
A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves : 
But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 
You  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason ; 
Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour. 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower, 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


^:»s< 


TO  CORINNA,  TO  GO  A-MAYING. 


BY   ROBERT   HERRICK. — I59I. 

[  Robert  Herrick,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
the  year  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained 
a  living  from  Charles  I.  This  he  lost  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  receivetl 
again  at  the  Restoration.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived  to  a  goo<l  old  age, 
though  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Herrick  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  other  social  spirits  of  the 
time.  His  poems  exhibit,  in  some  instances,  a  licentiousness  which  he 
deeply  regretted  in  his  after  life.  His  language  is  picturesque  and  beautiful, 
and  his  verses,  though  very  irregular,  are,  at  times,  extremely  melodious.] 

r^  ET  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  morn, 
^^     Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 

Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air; 

(iet  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  dew-bespangled  herb  and  tree. 
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Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 

Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed; 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  :  *tis  sin, 

Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 
Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  hke  the  spring-time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.    Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trim m VI  with  trees ;  see  how 

Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 

Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this. 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 

Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 

And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't? 

Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May : 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying. 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 

But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
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A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white  thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  wooed,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth  : 

Many  a  green  gown  has  been  given  ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even  ; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 

Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 

This  night,  and  locks  pick'd :  yet  w'  are  not  a-Maying. 

Come,  let  us  go,  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  sun  ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  rain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night. 
'i'hen,  while  time  serves,  antl  we  are  but  deaiying. 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a-Maying. 


■♦C"*       — 
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A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


C  WEET  country  life,  to  such  unknown 

'-'     Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own ! 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  ploughed  the  ocean's  foam, 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pe|>per  home ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove, 

To  bring  from  (hence  the  scorched  clove  ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west 
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No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hands,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds, 
Not  craving  others'  larger  bounds ; 
For  well  thou  knoVst  'tis  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  horn, 
Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom, 
Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go, 
Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 
There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team, 
With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 
And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 
Thou  go'st;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  seest  a  present  god-like  power 
Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower; 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large,  sleek  neat, 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 
And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 
The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near, 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox ; 
And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 
And  leav'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 
A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 
For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays, 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days. 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet  ; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
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With  daffodils  and  daisies  cromied. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garlands  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fail ; 

Thy  hanest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl, 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole  ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-night  kings 

And  queens,  and  Christmas  revellings; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  iL 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  go. 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow  : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net  ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock-rood,  and  thy  glade, 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  I 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 

To  catch  the  pilferings  birds,  not  men. 
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O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood  ! 
Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please. 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
Andy  lying  down,  have  nought  t'affright 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 
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'117'EIGH  me  the  fire;  or  canst  thou  find 
^^      A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
Distinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mixt  in  that  watery  theatre  ; 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there 
As  in  their  channel  first  they  were  ; 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep  ; 
Ot  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  again, 
Beshivered  into  seeds  of  rain  ; 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spears 
Of  corn  when  summer  shakes  his  ears  ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stirs,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  Chenibini. 


-»..>;  a-;oo-  - 
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By    i.AMi)   iik;kscin,--i583-i66j. 

I  This  (;raiid  ..I.I  poem  is  jjL-neially  allribulcd  lo  David  Dickson,  a 
iuc.lili  tli-rnyiiiaii  lif  the  «:veiitOi;inh  ccntur}',  born  158J,  died  1662,  Iml 
Kirlions  i>r  il  lioar  uviilcnci:  of  much  i^rlier  date.  It  s^cemi  probahle,  on  a 
titkLiI  L'xntiiiiution.  tliiii  iIil-  llyniii  lia.s  received  coniribuiions  from  various 
lanils,  mid  tlinl  i(  is  jiirily  ilurlvud  froin  tmiiKlntiona  from  the  Latin,  nnd 
iiiK'dlily  Ilr.  IKukson  |iiil  it  into  it4  ]>n:iicnl  i>hnj>:^  Since  liis  day  the  hymn 
in«  Ikuii  ilividLil  Riid  nllorcil  in  niimiruus  ways,  and  adapletl  lo  Ihe  use  of 
.11  dcnimiiimtiiins  nf  worslii(.|«-rs  in  tlic  (:ll^i^tinll  Church.  The  hymn  in 
!«  entirely  is  iiiiw  mi  sl-1<Ii>iii  inL-t  niili.  nnd  its  v.irioiu  portions  so  hallowed 
ly  hnij;iL'>c  and  lirilyu<sii('i;iIiLinN.  IliLil  il^  inM.Tliuii  iiniongsl  fa\i)urile  En[>li^li 

OMO'I'IIKK  dear,   kruwleiu. 
Whon  shall   [  r,)iiic  lo  thee  ? 
U'hcii  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  unci-  ■     ■ 
Thy  joys  when  shall  1  see  ? 
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O,  happy  harbor  of  God's  saints  ! 

O,  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 
In  thee  no  sorrows  can  be  found — 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

In  thee  no  sickness  is  at  all, 

No  hurt  nor  any  sore  ; 
There  is  no  death  nor  ugly  night, 

But  life  for  evermore. 
No  dimming  cloud  o'ershadows  thee, 

No  cloud  nor  darksome  night, 
But  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun — 

For  God  himself  gives  light. 

There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell. 

There  envy  bears  no  sway ; 
There  is  no  hunger,  thirst,  nor  heat. 

But  pleasures  every  way. 
Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  ! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee  ! 
O  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end. 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see  ! 

No  pains,  no  pangs,  no  grieving  grief, 

No  woful  night  is  there  ; 
No  sigh,  no  sob,  no  cry  is  heard — 

No  well-away,  no  fear. 
Jerusalem  the  city  is 

Of  God  our  King  alone  ; 
The  Lamb  of  Ciod,  the  light  thereof. 

Sits  there  u])on   His  throne. 

(J  God  !  that  I  Jerusale.n 

With  speed  may  go  behold  ! 
For  why?  the  pleasures  there  abound 

Which  here  cannot  be  told. 
Thy  turrets,   and  thy  pinnacles, 

With  <  arbuncles  do  shine  — 
With  jasper,  peari,  and  (hrysoliie, 

Surpassing  pure  and  fine. 
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Thy  houses  are  of  ivory, 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear, 
Thy  streets  are  laid  with  beaten  gold — 

There  angels  do  appear. 
Thy  walls  are  made  of  j)recious  stone, 

Thy  bulwarks  diamonds  square. 
Thy  gates  are  made  of  orient  pearl — 

O  God  !  if  I  were  there  ! 

Within  thy  gates  nothing  can  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean  ; 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  nor  dust. 

No  filth  may  there  be  seen. 
Jehovah,  Lord,  now  come  away. 

And  end  my  griefs  and  plaints- - 
Take  me  to  Thy  Jerusalem, 

And  place  me  with  Thy  saints  ! 

Who  there  are  crowned  with  glory  great, 

And  see  God  face  to  face. 
They  triumph  still,  and  aye  rejoice — 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 
13ut  we  that  are  in  banishment. 

Continually  do  moan  ; 
We  sigh,  we  mourn,  we  sob,  we  weej) — 

Perpetually  we  groan. 

Our  sweetness  mixed  is  with  gall, 

Our  pleasures  are  but  pain. 
Our  joys  not  worth  the  looking  on — 

Our  sorrows  aye  remain. 
But  there  they  live  in  such  delight. 

Such  pleasure  and  such  play, 
That  unto  them  a  thousand  years 

Seems  but  as  yesterday. 

O  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  I 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see — 
Thy  King  sitting  upon  His  throne, 

And  thy  felicity  ? 
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Thy  vineyards,  and  thy  orchards, 

So  wonderfully  rare, 
Are  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  fruit, 

Most  beautifully  fair. 

Thy  gardens,  and  thy  goodly  walks, 

Continually  are  green  ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 
There  cinnamon  and  sugar  grow. 

There  nard  and  balm  abound  ; 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  think. 

The  pleasures  there  are  found. 

There  nectar  and  ambrosia  spring — 

There  music's  ever  sweet ; 
There  many  a  fair  and  dainty  thing 

Are  trod  down  under  feet. 
Quite  through  the  streets,  with  pleasant  sound, 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow  ; 
Upon  the  banks,  on  every  side, 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

These  trees  each  month  yield  ripened  fruit — 

For  evermore  they  spring  ; 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

To  thee  their  honors  bring. 
Jerusalem,  (jod's  dwelling  jjlace 

Full  sore  I  long  to  see  ; 
()  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

That  I  might  dwell  in  Thee. 

There  David  stands,  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  master  of  the  choir  ; 
A  thousand  times  that  man  were  blest 

That  might  his  music  hear. 
There  Mary  sings  "  Magnificat," 

With  tunes  surpassing  sweet ; 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  part. 

Singing  about  her  feet. 
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"  Te  deum  '*  doth  St.  Ambrose  sing, 

St.  Austin  (loth  the  like  ; 
Old  Simeon  and  2^charie 

Have  not  their  songs  to  seek. 
There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan, 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing, 
With  all  blest  saints  whose  harmony 

Through  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem  I  Jerusalem  ! 

Thy  joys  fain  would  I  see  ; 
Come  quickly.  Lord,  and  end  my  grief, 

And  take  me  home  to  Thee  ! 
C)  paint  Thy  name  on  my  forehead, 

And  take  me  hence  away. 
That  I  may  dwell  with  Thee  in  bliss. 

And  sing  Thy  praises  aye. 

Jerusalem,  the  hai)py  home-  ■ 

Jehovah's  throne  on  high  ! 
O  sac:red  city,  cjueen,  and  wife 

Of  Christ  eternally  ! 

0  comely  queen  with  glory  clad. 
With  honour  and  degree, 

All  fair  thou  art,  exceeding  bright — 
No  spot  there  is  in  thee  ! 

1  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 
The  comfort  of  us  all  ; 

Vox  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful — 

None  ill  can  thee  befall. 
In  thee,  Jcrusidcm,   I  say. 

No  darkness  dare  appear — 
No  night,  no  shade,  no  winter  foul  — 

No  time  doth  alter  there.    . 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine. 

No  glittering  star  to  light  ; 
For  Christ,  the  King  of  Righteousness, 

For  ever  shineth  bright. 
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A  Lamb  unspotted,  white  and  pure, 

To  thee  doth  stand  in  lieu 
Of  light — so  great  the  glory  is 

Thine  Heavenly  King  to  view. 

He  is  the  King  of  kings,  beset 

In  midst  His  servants*  sight ; 
And  they.  His  hapi)y  household  all, 

Do  serve  Him  day  and  night. 
There,  there  the  choir  of  angels  sing— - 

There  the  supernal  sort 
Of  citizens,  which  hence  are  rid 

From  dangers  deep,  do  sport. 

There  be  the  prudent  prophets  all, 

The  apostles  six  and  six, 
The  glorious  martyrs  in  a  row, 

And  confessors  betwixt. 
There  doth  the  crew  of  righteous  men 

And  matrons  all  consist — 
Young  men  and  maids  that  here  on  earth 

Their  pleasures  did  resist. 

The  sheep  and  lambs,  that  hardly  'scai)ed 

The  snare  of  death  and  hell, 
Triumi)h  in  joy  eternally. 

Whereof  no  tongue  can  tell  ; 
And  though  the  glory  of  each  one 

Doth  differ  in  degree, 
Yet  is  the  joy  of  all  alike 

And  common,  as  we  see. 

There  love  and  charity  do  reign, 

And  Christ  is  all  in  all, 
Whom  they  most  perfectly  behold 

In  joy  celestial. 
They  love,  they  praise — they  praise,  they  love  ; 

They  "  Holy,  holy,"  cry  ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  faint,  nor  end, 

But  laud  continually. 
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0  happy  thousand  times  were  I, 
If,  after  wretched  days, 

1  might  with  listening  ears  conceive 
Those  heavenly  songs  of  praise, 

Which  to  the  Eternal  King  are  sung 

By  happy  wights  above- 
By  saved  souls  and  angels  sweet, 

Who  love  the  (Jo<l  of  love. 

O  passing  happy  were  my  state, 

Might  I  be  worthy  found 
To  wait  upon  my  God  and  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound ; 
And  to  enjoy  my  Christ  above, 

His  favour  and  His  grace, 
According  to  His  promise  made, 

Which  here  I  interlace  : 

"O  Father  dear,"  quoth  he,  "let  them 

Which  Thou  hast  put  of  old 
To  me,  be  there  where  lo  !  I  am — 

Thy  glory  to  behold  ; 
Which  I  with  Thee,  before  the  world 

Was  made  in  perfect  wise, 
Have  had — from  whence  the  fountain  great 

Of  glory  doth  arise." 

Again :  "  If  any  man  will  serve 

Thee,  let  him  follow  me ; 
For  where  I  am,  he  there,  right  sure. 

Then  shall  my  servant  be." 
And  still  :  "If  any  man  loves  me. 

Him  loves  my  Father  dear. 
Whom  do  I  love — to  him  myself 

In  glory  will  appear." 

I^rd,  take  away  my  misery. 

That  then  I  may  be  bold 
With  Thee,  in  Thy  Jerusalem, 

Thy  glory  to  behold  ; 
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And  so  in  Zion  see  my  King, 
My  love,  my  I^ord,  my  all — 

Where  now  as  in  a  glass  I  see. 
There  face  to  face  I  shall. 

O  blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart  — 

Their  Sovereign  they  shall  see  ; 
O  ye  most  happy,  heavenly  wights. 

Which  of  God's  household  be  I 
O  I>ord,  with  speed  dissolve  my  bands. 

These  gins  and  fetters  strong  ; 
For  I  have  dwelt  within  the  tents 

Of  Kcdar  over  long. 

Yet  search  me,  Ix>rd,  and  And  me  out  ! 

Fetch  me  Thy  fold  unto, 
That  all  Thy  angels  may  rejoice, 

While  all  Thy  will  I  do. 
O  mother  dear  !  Jerusalem  ! 

When  shaU  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end. 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? 
Yet  once  again  1  pray  thee,  Ixjrd, 

To  quit  me  from  all  strife, 
That  to  Thy  hill  I  may  attain, 

And  dwell  there  all  my  life — - 
With  cherubims  and  seraphims 

And  holy  souls  of  men, 
To  sing  Thy  praise,  O  tlod  of  Hosts  ! 

For  ever  and  Amen 
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-I    I.OVK   (AND   HAVE   SOME   CAUSE   TO   LOVE) 

THE   EARTH." 

UY    FRANCIS   QUA RLES.— 1592-1644. 

[Francis  Quarlks  was  l)orn  near  Romford  in  Essex,  in  1592  :  was 
ctlucatctl  at  C'anibiidge,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  of  Lincoln^s  Inn. 
He  was  cupbearer  to  Elizabetli,  daughter  of  James  1.,  until  her  husband 
became  King  of  Bohemia  ;  lie  was  then  made  Secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher  in  Ireland  ;  and  afterwards  Chronologer  to  the  City  of  London. 
He  dietl  in  1644;  his  death  being  accelerated,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  ill 
treatment  he  received  from  the  Republicans. 

Quarles'  **  Divine  Emblems  ''  were,  and  continue  to  be,  the  most  popular 
of  his  works.  His  tendency  to  Puritanical  sentiments,  though  a  Royalist, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  writings  being  entirely  neglected  after  the 
Restoration.  His  epigrammatic  productions  exhibit  the  rare  union  of  wit 
and  devotion  ;  but  he  disobeyal  the  advice  he  gave  to  others : — "  Clothe 
not  thy  language  either  with  obscurity  or  affectation."] 

T    LOVE  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the  earth  : 
-^      She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gives  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  Thee? 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 

1  love  the  air  :    her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me  : 
Her  shrill-mouth 'd  ([uire  sustain  ine  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me  : 
But  whats  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  Thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea  :   she  is  my  fellow -creature, 
My  careful  purveyor  ;    she  provides  me  store  : 
She  walls  me  round  ;   she  makes  my  diet  greater  : 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 

Hut,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  Thee. 

What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 
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To  heaven's  liigh  tiiy  I  direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye; 
Mine  eye;  by  con  I  em  plat  ton's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky  : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  T 
Without  Thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  lo  i 

Without  Thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 
Without  Thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 

Without  Thy  presence  air's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  Thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure: 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  Thee, 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  uir,  or  heaven  to  me? 
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The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast. 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  ajtarkles  of  Thy  hviog  fire  : 

The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  Thee. 

Without  Thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly  ;  joy  disquiet — sadness : 

Friendshi])  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  jwiin,  ant!  mirth  but  pleasing  madness ; 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be. 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  Thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what  have  I? 

Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labours  got? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  further  crave  I? 

And  having  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not? 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land ;   nor  would  I  be 
Possess'd  of  hea\en,  heaven  unpossess'd  by  Thee, 


A  SIGHT  SCKNE. 


A  NIC.IIT  SCENK. 

aV   WTI-LtAM    BROWN  K.- 1590-1645. 

[William  Browne  was  bom  at  Tavisiock,  in  Deionshire,  in  1590, 
was  educated  al  Oiford,  and  enlereil  ihe  Inner  Temple,  but  did  nol  f(illo« 
the  law  3S  a  profe^ion.  He  liveil  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  realized  the  means  of  purchasing  an  estate.      He  died  in  1645. 

His  best  poems  were  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  a(^  ;  and  as 
he  publisheil  nnue  of  them  after  he  iviis  thirty,  ihey  cnutain  marks  <if 
puerility  and  imiialiiiii>  uf  ntber  aiilbors,  and  arc  without  much  vigour.] 


N 


f>\V  great  H>]ierion  left  his  gulden  throne 
Thai  on  the  dancing  waves  in  glory  Rhone, 
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For  whose  declining  on  th;:;  western  shore 

The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore, 

And  thence  apace  the  gentle  t^\nlight  fled, 

That  had  from  hideous  caverns  usherM 

All-drowsy  night ;   who,  in  a  car  of  jet, 

By  steeds  of  iron-gray  (which  mainly  sweat 

Moist  drops  on  all  the  w-orld)  drawn  through  the  sky, 

The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 

First,  thick  clouds  rose  from  all  the  liquid  plains: 

Then  mists  from  marishes,  and  grounds  whose  veins 

Were  conduit  pii)cs  to  many  a  crj^stal  spring  : 

From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 

Unhealthy  fogs  :  each  river,  every  rill 

Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 

I'hese  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 

And  as  Night's  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven. 

Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd's  song. 

And  silence  girt  the  woods ;    no  warbling  tongue 

Talk'd  to  the  echo  ;   satyrs  broke  their  dance. 

And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance : 

Only  the  curlctl  streams  soft  chidings  kept; 

And  little  gales,  that  from  the  green  leaf  swept 

Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whisj)erings  stirr*d. 

As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 


^^ 
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in  France ;  but  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  returned  to  Hawthomden,  where  he  wrote  some 
beautiful  poetry.  The  death  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  affected 
him  very  much,  and  he  sought  a  solace  for  his  grief  in  travel.  On  his 
return,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he  saw  a  person  who  strongly 
resembled  the  former  object  of  his  love,  and  asking  her  hand,  he  obtained 
it.  He  died  in  1649,  it  is  said  of  grief,  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  to 
whose  cause  he  was  greatly  attached. 

Drummond^s  poetry  is  sweet  and  harmonious.  His  chief  productions 
are  remarkable  for  purity  of  language  not  less  than  for  harmony  and  play 
of  fancy.     His  sonnets  are  amongst  the  finest  in  the  English  language.] 

nPHRICE  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 
-■■      Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 
Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 
O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve ! 
O  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalmed  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 


TO  THE  THRUSH. 


A    SONNET. 


SWF2ET  bird  !   that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care  ; 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers  : 
To  rocks,  to  s])rings,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers, 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  flcar  gifts  to  thee  He  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
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What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven? 
Sweet  artless  songster !   thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — yes,  and  to  angels*  lays. 


-oo^^oo- 


HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE. 

BY    PHINEAS    FLETCHER. — 1584-1650. 

[  Phineas  Fletcher,  the  elder  brother  of  Giles  Fletcher,  was  bom 
in  1584,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  and  obtained 
the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1650. 

His  ** Purple  Island" — the  subject  of  which  is  very  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  from  its  name — is  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
description  of  the  human  body.  It  has  many  beauties,  but  is  marred  by 
the  tediousness  inseparable  from  a  protracted  allegory.] 

nPHRICE,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state  ! 
-■■      When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns  ! 
His  cottage  low  and  safely  humble  gate 

Shut  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  fawns : 
No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep  ; 
Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep  ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  the  innocent  sheep. 

Xo  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :   nor  silken  pride  : 

His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need, 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite ; 

But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
VV'hich  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise. 

The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
.\nd  birds'  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes  : 
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In  country  plays  is  all  tin;  strife  he  uses; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  tk'ceive  him. 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth -leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent : 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease  : 
I'leaseii  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Guil  can  i 
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His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place  ; 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  ; 

Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ; 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  grassy  tomb,  content  him. 


"WHY  SO  PALE  AND  WAN,  FOND  LOVER?" 

BY   SIR  JOHN   SUCKLING.  — 1609-41. 

[Sift  John  Suckling  was  bom  at  W^itham,  in  Middlesex,  in  1609, 
and  was  educated  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  James  L,  and  comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies,  young  Suckling  went  abroad,  and 
travelled  through  various  countries.  He  served  in  Germany,  under 
Gnstavns  Adolphus  of  Sweden  ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
associated  with  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the  time.  Attempting,  with 
others,  to  deliver  Strafford  from  the  Tower,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  he  set  out  for 
France.  While  stopping  at  an  inn  on  the  road.  Suckling  was  robbed  by 
his  servant,  who,  to  prevent  pursuit,  stuck  the  blade  of  a  penknife  inside 
his  master^s  boot,  and  when  Sir  John,  in  haste,  attempted  to  draw  it  on,  he 
received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died.     This  was  in  1641.J 

AirHY  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
^^       Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

The  devil  take  her. 
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MUSIC'S  DUlil,. 


1.V    RiCHAKD   CRASIIAW,-l6l5.50. 

I  kluHAKU  Ckashaw  was  lioni  in  London,  prolably  in  1615,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  having  taken  urdcrs,  he  wn<i  made  Ma^ite^ 
of  PeIerhou?ie,  whence  he  was  expelled  by  [he  r.-irliament  lie  then  fell 
into  treat  dislrc^s,  and  joineil  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  did  not  receive 
any  advantage  frimi  the  change  until  Cotvley  recoinincndiil  liiiii  tt>  the 
CNilnl  Qiu-en  Henriella  Maria,  by  who»e  advice  he  went  to  Kunie,  where 
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he  became  secretary  to  a  Cardinal,  and  Canon  of  Loretto.     He  died  in 
1650. 

Crashaw  was  a  good  linguist ;  his  mind  was  of  a  dreamy  character,  and 
many  of  his  poems  are  merely  religious  raptures ;  his  descriptive  powers 
are,  however,  considerable,  and  his  verse  is  very  harmonious.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  translator.] 

TVrOW  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

-*"  ^      Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  by  the  streams- 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat, 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  luteVmaster ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day^s  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  neighbouring  wood 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she)  : 

There  stood  she  listening,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soft  report :   and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs:  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  made  good  : 

The  man  perceived  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

DisfK)sed  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  sport, 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  praeludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;   and  straightway  she 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily. 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish 'd  tones, 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  each  string 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together ;    then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  every  measure,  every\vhere 
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Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 

Not  perfect  yet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 

Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note, 

Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song ;  then  doth  she  point  it 

With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 

By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 

In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shared. 

With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles :   he,  amazed 

That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 

The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 

Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 

Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art. 

The  tatding  strings,  each  breathing  in  his  part, 

Most  kindly  do  fall  out :   the  grumbling  base 

In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace ; 

The  high-percht  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides. 

Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 

And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all. 

Hoarse,  shrill,  at  once ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 

Hot  Mars  to  th*  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 

Men's  hearts  into  their  hands ;  this  lesson  too 

She  gives  them  back ;   her  supple  breast  thrills  out 

Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  dallying  sweetness,  hovers  o'er  her  skill, 

And  folds  in  waved  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippery  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float. 

And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 

In  panting  murmurs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 

That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 

Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie 

Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 

Music's  best  seed-plot;   when  in  ripen'd  airs 

A  golden-headed  harvest  fairly  rears 

His  honey-dropping  tops,  plough'd  by  her  breath 

Which  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 

In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 

Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre ; 
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Whose  silver  roof  rings  with  the  sprightly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throats 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men. 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmuring 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  sing 
(Most  divine  service) :   whose  so  early  lay 
Prevents  the  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
There  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  close  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long. 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
Heaves  her  soft  bosom,  wanders  round  about. 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
Till  the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Fluttering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 
She  opes  the  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  pompous  train  ; 
And  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flashing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note  ; 
Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brazen  voice  of  war^s  hoarse  bird  ; 
Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 
Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician^s  face  :   **  Yet,  once  again. 
Mistress,  I  come  :   now  reach  a  strain,  ray  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy." 
So  said,  his  hands  sprightly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quaveriiig  coyness  tastes  the  strings  : 
The  sweet-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singing  their  fears,  are  fearfully  delighted  : 
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Trembling  as  when  AfK)llo*s  golden  hairs 

Are  fanned  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 

Of  his  own  breath,  which  married  to  his  lyre, 

Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven^s  self  look  higher ; 

From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 

Feel's  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries; 

Caught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads. 

His  fingers  struggle  with  the  vocal  threads. 

Following  those  little  rills,  he  sinks  into 

A  sea  of  Helicon  ;  his  hand  does  go 

Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 

Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup : 

The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 

By  various  glosses ;   now  they  seem  to  grutch, 

And  murmur  in  a  buzzing  din,  then  gingle 

In  shrill-toned  accents,  striving  to  be  single ; 

Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;   thus  doth  he  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names :   thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  fury  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudly  rise, 

Heaved  on  the  surges  of  swoll'n  rhapsodies ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 

AVhose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs. 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell, 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :   thus  do  they  vary, 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  ecstasy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high, 

In  th'  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution, 
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In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 
A  full-mouth'd  diajwison  swallows  all. 

This  dooe,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
■  Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  ali  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas !   in  vain  !    for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies: 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize. 
Falling  upon  his  lute :  oh  fit  to  have, 
(That  lived  so  sweetly),  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  ! 


FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS. 


TO  LLCASTA. 


r    KICHARD 


-1618.58. 


[Richard  I.civeijicf,  was  born  al  Woolwich,  in  1618,  ami  was 
cducaidi  al  Oxford,  He  was  (itputed  liy  llie  coiinly  of  Kent  lo  deliver  1 
petition  to  the  House  of  Comnion.'i  for  the  restoration  of  monnrcliy,  and  for 
this  he  was  Rent  to  prison.  He  expended  nearly  all  he  posscsseii  in  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  then  enlercil  the  trench  artny ;  but  Iwinj;  wouniliil 
at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  he  returned  to  Kngland,  ami  was  thrown  inio 
prison,  where  lie  rcroainetl  until  the  king's  c:iecution.  He  then  obtaineil 
his  liberty ;  hut  he  had  lost  nit  his  projierty,  ami  his  lieslilution  brought  on 
a  consumption,  of  which  he  dic<l  in  1658,  in  a  niiser3l>le  alley. 

He  wa.'i  a  man  of  tine  [Ktsonal  appearance,  most  accompli shc<l  nuinners, 
and  excellent  character.  His  poems  are  the  produclicms  of  his  hap]>ier 
days  ;  he  deilicated  ihcm,  unilcr  the  name  of  l.ucasia,  10  Lucy  Sachevercll, 
a  hij;hly-accomp1ishe<1  iaily,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  liut  who, 
hearing  that  he  had  died  of  his  «  ounds  at  Dunkirk,  married  another  lover. 
They  show  a  deep  devotion  lo  his  king  and  liis  mistress,  and  arc  hoth 
gracefiil  and  spirited.] 

'X'ELL  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 
■'■      That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  ami  qttiet  mind, 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 


Lovelace.  TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON,  1618-58. 


True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love,  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  1  not  honour  more. 


TO  ALTHEA,  FROM  PRISON. 

Al  rHEN  love  with  unconfinbd  wings 
^  ^       Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates  ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fetter*d  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steej), 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free. 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty. 

And  glories  of  my  king  j 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 
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Strong  walls  do  not  a  prison  nuke, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds,  innocent  and  <)uiet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free  ; 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 


"THE  GLORIES  OF  OUR  BIKTH  AND  STATE." 


-1594-1666. 


(James  .Skiri.ev  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594,  and  studied  both  ax 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  lie  took  orders,  then  lauglil  in  a  school,  and 
aflerwards  wrote  plays ;  but  ihc  theatres  being  !.uppressed  by  Parliament, 
he  again  became  a  leather,  and  published  some  elementary  works.  The 
lasses  and  misery  caused  to  him  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London  brought  on 
an  illness  which  caused  lits  death,  in  1666, 

His  poems  sliow  ibal  his  talents  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  and 
they  well  agree  with  the  blameless  life  he  led.) 


Shiklbv.  the  last  conqueror,  1594-1666. 


TTHE  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
^      Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  s})ade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still  ; 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


THE  LAST  CONQUEROR. 

A  7'ICTORIOUS  men  of  earth,  no  more 
^       Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are  : 
Though  you  bind  in  every  shore 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 

As  night  or  day, 
Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 

Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 
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Devouring  Famine,  Plague,  and  War, 

Each  able  to  uncio  mankind, 
Death's  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined — 
He  hath  at  will 

More  c|uaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill  : 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art, 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 


ROBIN  GOODKELLOW. 

ANONYMOUS 

T^ROM  Oberon,  in  fairy  land, 
^       The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Robin,  I,  ai  his  command, 
Am  sent  to  view  the  night-sports  here. 
What  revel  rout 
Is  kept  about, 
In  every  corner  where  I  go, 
I  will  o'ersee. 
And  merry  be, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  airy  welkin  soon, 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descry 

Each  thing  that's  done  below  the  moon. 

There's  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag, 
Or  cry,  'ware  goblins  I  where  I  go  I 

But  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet, 

As  from  their  night  sports  they  trudge  home, 
With  counterfeiting  voice  1  greet. 

And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 
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Through  woods,  through  lakes  : 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  dse,  unseen,  with  them  I  go, 

All  in  the  nick, 

To  play  some  trick, 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 

To  tri]>  and  trot  about  them  round. 
But  if  to  ride 
My  back  they  stride, 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go, 
O'er  hedge  and  lamls. 
Through  pools  and  ponds, 
1  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 
When  lads  and  lasses  merry  bu. 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine  ; 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  iheir  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  1 
\w\  to  make  sjMjrt, 
1  puff  and  snort  : 


Anonymous.  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS,   27TH  Centukv. 


And  out  the  candles  T  do  blow  : 
The  maids  I  kiss, 
They  shriek — Who's  this  ? 

I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please. 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool  ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease, 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still  ; 
1  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow  ; 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  any  need  to  borrow  ought, 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  require  : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nought ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 
If  to  repay 
They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go, 
And  night  by  night, 
I  them  affright. 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  laxy  queans  have  nought  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
'Twixt  one  another  secretly  : 

I  mark  their  gloze, 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so  : 

When  I  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green, 
We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise  : 

And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 
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When  larks  'gin  sing, 

Away  we  fling  ; 
And  babes  new-bom'  steal  as  we  go  ; 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  in  stead, 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  spirites. 

Who  haunt  the  nights. 
Thy  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know  ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told. 
So  vale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


-  «a5»»^ 


an«.nvm.>i.s.       fa  VOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS,    17TH  Ckktiicv. 


riir.  ()M)  AM)  v()rN(;  courtikr. 

AN«)NYMOlTS. 

A  N  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 
^^     or  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  great  estate, 
I'hat  kept  a  brave  ol<l  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  ohl  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate  ; 
Like  an  old  rourtier  of  the  (lueen's, 
And  the  (jueen's  old  (courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages  ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages, 
And   never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen,  nor 

pages. 
Hut  kejit  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and  badges  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old  books, 

With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him  by  his 

looks. 
With  an  old  buttery  hatch  worn  (lU'te  off  the  hooks. 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintained  half  a  dozen  old  cooks  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and  bows, 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many  shrewd 

blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  cover  his  worship's  trunk  hose. 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  ^c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come, 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bag|)ipe  and  drum  ; 
With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every  old  room. 
And  old  litjuor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man  dumb  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 
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With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of  hounds, 
That  never  hawk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his  own  grounds  ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own  bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gave  every  child  a  thousand  good  pounds  ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assign'd. 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful  mind, 
To  be  good   to  his  old  tenants,  and   to   his   neighbours   l)e 

kind  : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was  inclined  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 

And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his  land. 
Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  command. 
And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's  land. 
And   gets   drunk    in   a    tavern   till   he    can   neither  go   nor 
stand : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and  spare. 
Who   never  knew  what   belonged   to   good  housekeeping  or 

care, 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton  air. 
And  seven  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's  hair  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new-fashion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one  stood. 
Hung  rouod  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no  good. 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  burns  neither  coal  nor 

wood, 
And  a  new  smooth   shovel  board,  whereon  no  victuals   e'er 

stood  : 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  new  study,  stuff'd  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays. 
And  a  new  chaplain,  than  swears  faster  than  he  prays. 
With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in   four  or   five 

days. 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kickshaws  and  toys : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &a 
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With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on, 
On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  must  begone. 
And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter  John, 
Who  relieves  the   poor  with  a  thutnij  on   the  back  with  a 
stone  ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 
With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  whow  carriage  is  complete, 
With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry  up  the 

meat, 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very  neat. 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not  eat ; 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 
With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father's  old  gold  ; 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors  are  sold  ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold, 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  so  cold 

Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king, 

Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 


HiiL.  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS,     .tth  Ckntukv. 


(iOI)  SAVE  THE  KIN(;. 


I7TH  CENTURY. 


This  National  Anthem  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  John  Bui!,  1591, 
l>»ofe?>sor  of  nuisic,  Oxfonl,  tind  chamber  musician  to  James  1.,  but  he 
c«>uld  only  have  l>een  the  com|>oser,  and  of  this  the  proof  is  slight.  Henrj- 
Carey's  son  claimed  it  as  the  composition  of  his  father,  whose  grand - 
daugluer,  Alice  Carey,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  germ  of 
I  lie  M>ng  is  to  be  found  in  one  which  Sir  Peter  Carew  us6d  to  sing  before 
llenr)'  VI 11.  ;  chorus — 

**  An<l  I  said,  good  Lord,  defend 
England  with  thy  most  holy  hand. 
And  save  noble  llenrj'  our  King." 

r^  Ol)  save  our  gracious  King  ! 
^^     Long  live  our  noble  King  ! 

God  save  the  King  ! 
Send  him  victorious, 
Hai)py  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us — 

C»od  save  the  King  ! 

(),  Lord  our  God,  arise  ! 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall  ; 
Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  ; 
On  him  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  us  all  ! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour  ; 

Long  may  he  reign. 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice  - 

Ciod  save  the  King  ! 


CHRISTMA. 


CHRISTMAS. 

BY   GEORGE   WITHER.— I SSS- 1 667. 

[Gf.orgk  Withkr  was  born  in  Ham  [»h  ire  in  1588,  ami,  after  si  inly- 
ing; ax  Oxfunl,  entered  I.inculii's  Inn,  where  he  wrote  satires  fur  which  lie 
was  imprisoned.  lie  nftcrwnrd^  jiiineil  tliL'  Parliamciitirinns,  and  was 
taken  (irisoner  \fj  the  kind's  jarty,  by  whom  he  wimlil  have  liiien  put  lu 
ileath  hail  not  Denham  iiilLTfei  i:il,  under  the  jocose  pretexl  Ihat,  su  long  as 
Wither  lived,  he  himself  could  not  be  cunsidered  the  worst  |x)cl  in  Englani). 
Wither  was  afterwards  made  Governor  of  P'arnhani  Castle,  and  was  en- 
riched by  the  estates  of  the  KoyalLsls  ;  but  at  the  Kesloration  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  possesions,  and  sent  lu  the  I'ower.  When  he  angrrily 
remonstrated,  he  was  treated  with  ipeat  icverity.  He  was  at  lent;;lh 
released,  and  die<l  in  u))scurity,  in  1667. 

Most  of  his  best  pniductions  were  written  while  he  was  in  confinement, 
and  tiefore  he  l«came  imbueil  with  jmritanlcal  idea*.  His  printipal  poem 
is  "  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  but  his  shorter  pieces  are  better  known.] 

CO  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast  ; 
'^     Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Round  your  foreheatls  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cu]>  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 


WiTHEK.  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  15W-1667. 


Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning  ; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie  ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We'll  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim. 

And  no  man  minds  his  labour; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor ; 
Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys, 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joys ; 
And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  they  are  merry. 

Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth ; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run. 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  folks  themselves  advance, 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France  ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance, 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn, 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  off  the  barrel. 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear. 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare, 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 
With  capons  make  their  errants  ; 

And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants  : 
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But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 

The  poor,  that  else  were  undone ; 
Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse 

On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away, 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day, 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears, 
The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased  ; 

The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 
And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 

Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat. 

Why  should  we  pine,  or  grieve  at  that? 

Hang  sorrow !  care  will  kill  a  cat. 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  !   now  the  wags  abroad  do  call 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 
For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  !   how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound, 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round, 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found, 
And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 
About  the  streets  are  singing; 

The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls, 
The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 

Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box, 

And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox 

Our  honest  neighbours  come  by  flocks, 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 
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Now  kings  anil  quijuiis  [joor  shei;j)cotes  have, 

And  mate  with  cvory  body  ; 
The  lioni-st  men  now  (day  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  niumminy  go, 
Some  others  play  at  Roland-bo, 
And  twenty  other  game  boys  mo, 

Because  they  wiil  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merry  <lays, 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller  ? 
N<j,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays, 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller  : 
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And  while  we  thus  insjiired  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring  ; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  everything. 
Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  RESOLUTION. 

O  HALL  I,  wasting  in  despaire, 
^^     Dye.  because  a  woman's  faire  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosie  are  ? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  faire  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelictin  : 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtue  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love? 
Or  her  well-deservings  knowne. 
Make  me  (juite  forget  mine  owne? 
Be  she  with  that  godnesse  blest, 
Which  may  merit  name  of  best  ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  foole  and  dye? 
Those  that  bearc  a  noble  minde, 
Where  they  want  of  riches  finde, 
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Thinke  what  with  them  they  would  doe, 
That  without  them  dare  to  wooe ; 
And  unlesse  that  minde  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great,  or  good,  or  kinde,  or  faire, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despaire  ; 
If  she  love  me,  this  beleeve ; 
I  will  dye  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  wooe, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  goe  : 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 


VANISHED  BLESSINGS. 

'T^HE  voice  which  I  did  more  esteem 
-*-       Than  music  in  her  sweetest  key, 
Those  eyes  which  unto  me  did  seem 

More  comfortable  than  the  day — 
Those  now  by  me,  as  they  have  been, 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen  ; 
But  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  them 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 

All  earthly  comforts  vanish  thus ; 

So  little  hold  of  them  have  we, 
That  we  from  them,  or  they  from  us, 

May  in  a  moment  ravished  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  nor  wise. 
If  present  mercies  we  despise  ; 
Or  mind  not  how  there  may  be  made 
A  thankful  use  of  what  we  had. 
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THE  CHRONICLE. 

BY  ABRAHAM  COWLEV. — 1618-67. 

[Abraham  Cowley  was  bom  in  London,  in  1618,  after  his  father's 
death.  He  was  educated  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards,  when  he  was 
ejected  from  that  University  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  at  Oxford.  He 
showed  great  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  forwarded  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  was  an  exile  for  twelve  years.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
neglected  by  the  Court,  on  account  of  some  of  his  poems,  and  went  to 
reside  at  a  farm  which  had  been  obtained  for  him  from  the  Queen,  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  finally  settled  at  Chertsey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  He  died  in  1667,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Cowley  was  a  poet  from  his  earliest  years,  and  published  a  volume  at 
thirteen.  His  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  best  which  he  wrote.  Charles  H. 
made  a  late  and  poor  reparation  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  by  declaring  that  '*he  left  not  a  better  man  behind  him  in  Eng- 
land;'* but  he  was  one  of  those  few  fortunate  poets  who  attained  to  inde- 
pendence, and,  in  their  lifetime,  acquired  honour  and  fame.] 

A/TARGARITA  first  possest, 

'*•-''      If  1  remember  well,  my  breast. 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 
Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loth  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign, 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose, 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 
And  cast  away  her  yoke. 
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Mary  tliL-n,  and  gentle  Anne, 
liolli  to  leign  at  once  began  : 

Alternately  they  swoy'd  ; 
Ami  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair, 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  diil  i 

And  sometimes  hoth  I  oL>ey'il. 

Another  Mary  then  arose. 
And  did  rigorous  laws  unposc  ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  she ! 
I  Xing,  alas!  should  1  have  been 
Under  that  iron -see  i>t  red  cjucen, 

Had   not   Rebecca  set  mc  free. 
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When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 

And  Judith  reign'd  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sov'reign  power. 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm'd  with  a  resistless  flame 

And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye. 
Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

Hut  in  her  place  I  then  obey VI 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  ])ossest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast  : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarrliy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began, 

Then  Joan  and  Jane  and  Aiulria, 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Catherine, 

And  then  a  long  *  et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 

The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and   the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines  : 
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Mary  then,  ami  genlle  Anne, 
ISoth  to  teigii  at  once  l)ef,'an  : 

Alternately  tliey  sway'il  ; 
And  sometiiiK-s  Mary  was  tlie  fair, 
And  someliuies  Anne  the  crown  cliil 

And  sometimes  liotli   I  ohey'd. 
Another  Mary  then  arose, 
And  did  rigorous  laivs  ini;>osc  ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  slie  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should   I  have  lieen 
llndor  thai  iron-sceijtrcd  queen, 

Had    noi    Rtljecca  sel  ine  free. 
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When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 
'Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride, 

And  Judith  reign'd  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sov'reign  power. 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face  ; 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

But  when  Isabella  came, 
Arm*d  with  a  resistless  flame 

And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye. 
Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obey'd 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy  maid, 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  j)()ssest 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast  : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarcliy  I 

Oentle  Henrietta  then, 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began, 

Then  Joan  and  Jane  and  Aiidria, 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Catherine, 

And  then  a  long  '  et  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 

The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and   the  rings, 
Tlic  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines  : 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  HOPE. 

TT OPE,  of  all  ills  that  men  endure 

^  -*■     The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure  ! 

Thou  captive's  freedom,  and  thou  sick  man's  health  ! 

Thou  loser's  victory,  and  thou  beggar's  wealth  ! 

Thou  manna,  which  from  heaven  we  eat, 

To  every  taste  a  several  meat ! 

Thou  strong  retreat,  thou  sure  entailed  estate, 

Which  nought  has  power  to  alienate  ! 

Thou  pleasant,  honest  flatterer,  for  none 

Flatter  unhappy  men,  but  thou  alone  ! 

Hope,  thou  first-fruits  of  happiness  ! 

Thou  gentle  dawning  of  a  bright  success  ! 

Thou  good  preparative,  without  which  our  joy 

Does  work  too  strong,  and  whilst  it  cures,  destroy; 

Who  out  of  fortune's  reach  dost  stand. 

And  art  a  blessing  still  in  hand  ! 

Whilst  thee,  her  earnest-money,  we  retain. 

We  certain  are  to  gain, 

Whether  she  her  bargain  break,  or  else  fulfil ; 

Thou  only  good,  not  worse  for  ending  ill ! 

Brother  of  Faith,  'twixt  whom  and  thee 

The  joys  of  Heaven  and  earth  divided  be  ! 

Though  Faith  be  heir,  and  have  the  fixed  estate. 

Thy  portion  yet  in  moveables  is  great. 

Happiness  itselfs  all  one 

In  thee,  or  in  possession  ! 

Only  the  future's  thine,  the  present  his ! 

Thine's  the  more  hard  and  noble  bliss ; 

Best  apprehendcr  of  our  joys,  which  hast 

So  long  a  reach,  and  yet  canst  hold  so  fast  ! 

Hope,  thou  sad  lover's  only  friend  ! 
Thou  way,  that  may'st. dispute  it  with  the  end  ! 
For  love,  I  fear,  's  a  fruit  that  does  delight 
The  taste  itself  less  than  the  smell  and  sight. 
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FniitioD  more  deceitful  is 

Than  thou  canst  be,  when  thou  dost  miss ; 

McQ  leave  thee  by  obtaining,  and  straight  flee 

Some  other  way  again  to  thee : 

And  that's  a  pleasant  country,  without  doubt, 

To  which  all  soon  return  that  travel  out. 


THE  THAMES  AND  WINDSOR  FOREST. 


-1615-68. 


[Sir  Joh.-j  Denham,  the  son  of  the  Chief  Ikiron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  r>ub]m,  in  i6tS,  nnd  wis  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  lie  is  said  lo  have  been  more  atlenlive  to  cards  than  study  ;  a  pro- 
pensity which  prevented  his  raatinji  any  pragress  in  the  law,  when  he 
entenx!  I.iiicnlii's  Inn.  To  please  his  father,  he  wrote  an  essay,  proving 
Ihe  peiniciun.  tendency  of  g.iniinj; ;  neverthele^^,  he  seriously  injured  his 
patrimony  by  this  vice.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and 
lieing  discovered  in  secret  correspondence  with  Cowley,  he  lltd,  to  save  bis 
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made  a  Knag^  of  ibe  Batliy  aad  Soj  »<:;«  -<»r>rrt'  «f  'Sttt 
He  died  m  16681,  and  was  Ipsiie^  m  Wcsatcwter  Ai^er. 

*•  <yM>ptr%  Hill '  is  lab  best  pfc»ya.r^3D  ;  ta  jfjesrv 
m  the  caxljer  pr/nk«  </  hk  liie.] 


\  f  Y  c>c  descending  from  tbe  hiH,  snrrcrs 

-*•    ^     Where  Thames  among  tbe  wanton  nlkys  stxzvs 

Thames  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  nms. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  tbe  sea, 

IJke  mortal  life  to  meet  eteroitv. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  leaiembruice  faotd. 

Wliose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  g<^ 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  m-ealth  to  e3q>lore, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survev  his  shore. 

O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spadoos  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring. 

And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 

IJke  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 

Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mowei's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toiL 

But  Ckxllike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows ; 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined, 

Ikit  free  and  common  as  the 'sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flnng  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours: 

Finds  wealth  where  *tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world  s  exchange. 

O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 

Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull. 

Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full 
•  ♦  •  • 
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But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  douds;   his  shoulders  nod  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;   his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmty  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives. 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives ; 
And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 
This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames ! 
'Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  escape. 
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Milton.  LAI.LhlGRO.  160874 


i;alli:c;k(). 

BY  John   MILTON.  — 1608-74. 

[John  Milto.n,  the  younger  son  of  a  scrivener  wlio  had  aina.sse<l  a 
ooosidefable  fortune  by  his  profession,  was  Ixjrn  in  Hread  Street,  on  the 
9Ch  of  December,  1608.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  PauPs  School, 
wbere  be  made  great  progress,  and  at  sixteen  he  entered  Christ^s  College, 
Cunbridge  ;  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  year  1632,  Milton  then 
retired  to  his  fatherVs  house  at  Horton,  in  Huckinghamshire,  where  he  wn)te 
**L' Allegro,"  *'Il  Penseroso,'*  "Comus,"  and  other  of  his  shorter  p<x!ms; 
afterwards  he  travelled  in  Italy  for  about  fifteen  months,  whence  he 
returned  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  political  stmgglc  which  was  then 
convulsing  England.  For  many  years,  during  which  he  gained  his  living 
aft  a  schoolmaster,  he  strongly  advocated  the  republican  cause,  and  after 
the  death  of  King  Charles  he  was  app<Mnted  I^itin  Secretary  to  the  Council 
of  State.  At  the  Restoration,  Milton  retire<l  into  private  life;  and  it 
was  then,  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had  become  totally  blind,  that  he  wrote 
his  immortal  poems,  *'  Paradise  Lost"  and  ** Paradise  Regained."  Milton 
was  murried  three  times  :  first,  in  1643,  to  Mar>'  Powell,  the  daughter 
of  a  Royalist  gentleman.  Six  years  after  her  death  he  was  united  to 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Woodcock,  a  rigid  sectarian,  with  whom 
he  lived  most  happily  for  twelve  months,  when,  to  his  great  grief,  she  die<l. 
It  is  of  her  that  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  sonnets  as  his  *Mate  espoused 
saint."  In  1660  he  married  Klizal)cth  Minshull  (the  daughter  of  a  Cheshire 
gentleman),  who  f>rovcd  an  excellent  wife,  and  who  s«K)thed  his  sorrows 
with  exemplary  care.  Milton  died  on  Sunday,  the  8tli  of  November,  1674, 
and  was  burictl  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Cliles\  C'hurch,  Cripplegate.  In 
1737,  a  monument  was  erectecl  to  his  menior)'  in  WcMtminster  Ai)l)oy. 

The  justly  celebrated  monwly  of  **Lyci<l.is"  was  written  in  nicmor)' 
of  a  dear  and  learned  friend,  Mr.  I'xlward  King,  fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
and  first  appeare<l  in  a  Cambridge  collection  of  verses  on  the  subject,  1638. 

The  Sonnet  on  "The  late  Massacre  in  Pie<lmont"  has  been  termed 
Milton's  **  Collect  in  Verse."  It  was  written  on  the  Vamhjis  persecution 
of  1655.] 

TT  ENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

-''  -*-     Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born. 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

*Mongst  horrid  shai)es,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ; 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 

And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks. 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
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But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  -Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more. 
To  ivy-crown'd  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  wliethcr  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 
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Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  n-Maying, 
There  on  lieds  of  violets  lilue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  deI)onair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  tht-c 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  ami  wreathtd  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimjile  sleek ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  deri<les. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  an<I  trip  it  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nym]ih,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
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And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free  : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
Ami  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  walch-tow'r  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 


Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-moirow, 
Thro'  the  sweetbriar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Chccrly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn. 
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From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Thro'  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  Hames  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 


And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pli 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grty. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  : 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  <lo  often  reiii  ; 
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Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  : 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide : 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottage-chimney  smokes. 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
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To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fcil; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 
With  stones  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said. 
And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  had  thri!sh'<l  the  corn 
'l"hat  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 
Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And,  stretchy  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  to  sleep. 
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Tower'd  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  tlirongs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  needs  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  wliose  bright  eyes 
Ruin  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  re^'elry, 
With  mask  and  anti^iue  pageantrj-, 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  llie  wdl-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  lie  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,   Fancy's  child, 
\Vari>le  his  native  wood -notes 'wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  tares, 
l^p  me  in  soft  I.ydian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  picnx 
In  note?;,  with  many  a  winding  boiit 
(.)f  linkl-d  sweetness  long  ilrawn  om. 
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With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 
That  Or|)heus'  self  may  hea\e  liis  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Or  I'luto,  to  have  <]uilc  set  free 
His  half-rt^ain'.l  Eurydice. 
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'ITiese  delights,  if"  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


X/ET  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  Tnore, 
*-       Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never-sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude, 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year: 
iJitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  : 


For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  huild  (he  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  jiarLhing  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
'ITiat  from  heneach  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring': 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  swuep  the  strinf;. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse : 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  um  ; 
And  as  he  passes  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sahle  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  lioih,  ere  the  hi^h  lawns  ap|icared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Mom, 
We  tlrove  a-fieid,  and  Iwlh  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  lier  sultry  hom. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
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0ft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening,  bright, 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 

And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone. 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn  : 
The  willows  and  the  hazel  copses  green 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds*  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deej) 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream  : 
Ay  me  !  1  fondly  dream  ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  tliat  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament. 
When  by  the  route  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus,  to  the  Lesbian  shore? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair? 
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Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise — 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind — 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "But  not  the  praise," 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears ; 
"Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set-ofF  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  ; 
But  lives,  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all -judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  such  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed." 
O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  ; 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds. 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea. 
He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds. 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off"  each  beaked  promontory  : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story  ; 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed  ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  cunses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 
"Ah!  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge?" 
I^st  came,  and  last  did  go, 
ITie  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  ; 
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Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  bespake, 

"How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 

Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies*  sake 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold ! 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make. 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers*  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  least 

That  to  the  faithful  herdman*s  art  belongs! 

What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are  sped ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 

But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  : 

Beside  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells    and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks. 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears: 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
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And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise;' 

Ay  me!  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled. 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold. 

Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth  : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more ; 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves, 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  : 
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And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue  ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  jiastures  new. 
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ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEDMONT. 


A  VENdE,  0  Lord  !  thy  slaughter'd  Saints,  whose  bones 
^*-     Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones 
Forget  not :  In  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
ITie  vales  redoubletl  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
Ue'r  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
'ITie  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  learnt  Thy  way, 
l''jirly  may  lly  the  Babylonian  woe. 
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EVENING  HYMN. 

SIR   THOMAS    BKOWNK. — 1605-82. 

[  An  eminent  Antiquary  and  Physician,  a  native  of  London,  educated 
at  Oxfbrdf  and  Knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1671.  Author  of  the  **  Keligio 
Medici,"  &c.] 

T^HE  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day ; 
-*-      Depart  not  Thou,  great  God,  away. 
Let  not  my  sins,  black  as  the  night. 
Eclipse  the  lustre  of  thy  light. 
Keep  still  in  my  horizon  ;  for  to  me 
The  sun  makes  not  the  day,  but  Thee. 
Thou  whose  nature  cannot  sleep. 
On  my  temples  sentry  keep ! 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close  ; 
I>et  no  dreams  my  head  infest, 
But  such  as  Jacob's  temples  blest. 
While  I  do  rest,  my  soul  advance ; 
Make  me  to  sleep  a  holy  trance. 
That  I  may,  my  rest  being  wrought. 
Awake  into  some  holy  thought ; 
And  with  as  active  vigour  run 
My  course  as  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  is  a  death  ;  oh  !  make  mc  try. 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die : 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  now  my  bed. 
However  1  rest,  great  God,  let  nic 
Awake  again  at  last  with  Thee. 
And  thus  assured,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  drowsy  days ;  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  sleep  again  : 
Oh  !  come  that  hour,  when   I  shall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  e\er. 
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THK   SPACIOUS    FIRMAMENT. 

HY   ANDREW    MARVEL.—  16ZO-78. 

[Anukew  Marvkl  was  liorn  at  Hull,  and  c<jucal«d  at  Cambridge. 
During  ihe  Commonweakh  he  was  assislant  to  Milton  in  his  official 
(luticii ;  nnJ,  alioiit  the  time  of  Ihe  Restoration,  became  memher  for  Hull, 
with  a  salary  from  his  constituents.  Ht:  is  believed  to  have  been  the  last 
member  who  was  thus  paid.  Though  much  disliked  by  the  minislecs 
of  Charles  II.,  he  was  a  great  favounle  with  that  monarch.  His  integrity 
was  incorruptible  ;  he  refused  a  present  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  the 
King,  although,  iinmeiliately  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  guinea  ; 
and  in  his  writings  he  continued  to  attack  the  vices  of  the  Court.  His 
Kudtlen  death,  without  any  previous  .sickness,  caused  it  to  be  supposed 
that  lie  was  poisoned.  His  pocnis  show  him  to  have  been  a  good  and 
amiable  man.  The  lung  and  justly  celebrated  |H>em  of  Ihe  "  Spacious 
Firmameul "  was  firsE  conlribuled  to  "  l~hc  Spectator,"  anonymously, 
whence  it  has  often  been  nltiibuted  to  Addison.] 

'T'HE  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
-*■       With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 
Th'  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  powers  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  lakes  up  the  wondrous  talc. 
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And  nightly  to  the  h'st'ning  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  GARDEN. 

TTOW  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 
^  -*■     To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 
While  all  the  flowVs,  and  trees,  do  close, 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear? 
Mistaken  long,  1  sought  you  there 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amVous  as  this  lovely  green. 
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Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 

Little,  alas !  they  know  or  heed, 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed ! 

Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 

No  name  shall  but  our  own  be  found. 

What  wondrous  life  in  this  1  lead ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Knsnared  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness  : 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

1  )oes  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 
There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  the  happy  garden  state, 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  are  in  one. 
To  live  in  paradise  alone. 
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How  well  the  skilful  gard'ner  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run : 
And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  welt  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ? 
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HORATIAN  ODE  UPON  CROMWELL'S  RETURN  FROM 

IRELAND. 

'T^HE  forward  youth  that  would  appear, 
-*-      Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear, 
Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 
His  numbers  languishing. 

Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust. 
And  oil  the  unused  armour's  rust, 

Removing  from  the  wall 

The  corslet  of  the  hall. 

So  resdess  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  adventurous  war 

Urg^d  his  active  star: 

And  like  the  three-fork'd  lightning  first, 
Breaking  the  clouds  where  it  was  nurst, 

Did  thorough  his  own  side 

His  fiery  way  divide : 

For  *tis  all  one  to  courage  high 
The  emulous,  or  enemy; 

And  with  such,  to  enclose 

Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went 

And  palaces  and  temples  rent; 
And  Caesar's  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast 

'Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  face  of  angry  heaven's  flame  ; 

And  if  we  would  speak  true, 

Much  to  the  Man  is  due 

Who,  from  his  private  gardens,  where 

He  lived  reserved  and  austere 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 

To  plant  the  bergamot) 
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Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  time, 

And  cast  the  Kingdoms  old 

Into  another  mould. 

Though  Justice  against  Fate  complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  Rights  in  vain- 
But  those  do  hold  or  break 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 

Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness. 

Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  therefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

What  field  of  all  the  civil  war 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar? 

And  Hampton  shows  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art, 

Where,  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 

That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrook*s  narrow  case; 

That  thence  the  Royal  actor  borne 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn : 
WTiilc  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands ; 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

Nor  caird  the  Gods,  with  vulgar  spite. 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right; 

But  bow*d  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

— This  was  that  memorable  hour 
Which  first  assured  the  forced  power : 

So  when  they  did  design 

The  Capitol's  first  line, 
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A  Bleeding  Head,  where  they  begun, 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  run  ; 

And  yet  in  that  the  State 

Foresaw  its  happy  fate ! 

And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  in  one  year  tamed  : 
So  much  one  man  can  do 
That  does  both  act  and  know. 

They  can  affirm  his  praises  best, 
And  have,  though  overcome,  confest 

How  good  he  is,  how  just 

And  fit  for  highest  trust ; 

Nor  yet  grown  stiffer  with  command, 
But  still  in  the  Republic's  hand — 

How  fit  he  is  to  sway 

That  can  so  well  obey ! 

He  to  the  Commons*  feet  presents 
A  Kingdom  for  his  first  year's  rents, 
And  (what  he  may)  forbears 
His  fame,  to  make  it  theirs  : 

And  has  his  sword  and  spoils  ungirt 
To  lay  them  at  the  Public's  skirt. 
So  when  the  falcon  high 
Falls  heavy  from  the  sky, 

She,  having  kill'd,  no  more  does  search 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch, 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 
The  falconer  has  her  sure. 

— What  may  not  then  our  Isle  presume 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume? 
What  may  not  others  fear 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year ! 

As  Cjesar  he,  ere  long,  to  Gaul, 
'I'o  Italy  an  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states  not  free 

Shall  climacteric  be. 
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The  Pict  no  shelter  now  shall  find 

Within  his  parti-colour'd  mind, 
But  from  this  valour,  53(1 
Shrink  underneath  the  plaid — 

Happy,  if  in  the  tufted  brake 
The  English  hunter  him  mistake. 

Nor  lay  his  hounds  in  near 

The  Caledonian  deer. 
But  Thou,  the  War's  and  Fortune's  son, 
March  indefatigabty  on  ; 

And  for  the  last  effect 

Still  keep  the  sword  erert : 
Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fright 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  night. 

The  same  arts  that  did  gain 

A  power,  must  it  r 


HUDIBRAS'  SWORH  AND  KAiiC. 


(Samuel  Butler  was  born  at  Strenshsm.  in  WorciMctsliirc,  in 
an^  wa-i  eilucalct  eilhcr  al  C-aml.riagc  or  Oxf,>r<i ;  il  is  uncertain  i 
Afler  leaviiij;  the  University,  he  liecaine  ilcrk  to  a  jusliuc  of  tlic  prate 
then  amaniien^i'i  to  Selden.  He  next  resided  with  Sir  Samuel  I.iik 
f)f  Cromwell's  |>rincipal  officers,  a  /ealmi,  I'urilan.  This  positic 
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making  him  acquainted  with  the  leading  characters  of  the  Puritan  party, 
enabled *him  to  write  **  Hudibras,"  of  which  Sir  Luke  is  undoubtedly  the 
hero.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Steward  of  I^udlow  Castle  ;  but 
he  died  in  poverty  in  Ix)ndon,  in  16S0,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1721.  He  found  a  model  for  "Hudibras,"  in  "Don 
Quixote  ;"  but  the  humour  it  contains  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  probable 
that  some  annoyances  which  he  may  have  received  from  the  Pimtans 
embittered  him  against  them.  Charles  II.  was  greatly  delighted  with  the 
jwem;  and  its  author  was  promise<l  a  place — which,  however,  he  never 
obtained.  He  received,  indeed,  three  hundred  pounds;  but  as  he  was 
greatly  involved  in  debt,  it  was  of  little  use  to  him.  "Hudibras"  was 
never  finished  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted,  as  it  actually  palls  by 
its  wit,  so  as  almost  to  become  tedious.  ] 

TTIS  puissant  sword  unto  his  side 

^  ^     Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 

Witfi  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 

He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 

Vox  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt  ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  devour'd,  it  was  so  manful  ; 

And  so  much  scorned  to  lurk  in  case, 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

4:  'f  *  « 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 

As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 

It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging. 

When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head. 

It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread, 
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lo, 


ihcL-se 


To  I)ait  a  m.mse-i 
"r would  makt'  cIlm 
Set  Iccks  anil  onk 
It  kill  been  jjieiil 
Where  this  and  m 
But  left  the  iRuie, 
Have  lately  dime 


shoes,  and  in  the  t 
IS.  anO  su  forlli  : 
re  to  a  lirewcr. 
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"VULCAN,    CONTRIVE  ME   SUCH   A   CUP." 

BY   JO!IN    WILMOT,    EARL   OF   ROCHESTER. — 1647-80. 

[John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  bom  at  Dichlcy,  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  1647.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  it  travelled  on  the  Continent  He  returned  to 
England,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  and  Comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park.  He 
went  to  sea  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  1665,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  ;  but  his  su1>sequent  life  was  disgraced  by  a  dissipa- 
lion  that  brought  on  a  decline,  of  which  he  died  in  1680.  Rochester  was 
remarkable  for  wit  and  good  nature ;  his  ]X)ems  are  in  accordance  with  his 
morals  and  conduct,  and  cause  us  to  regret  that  his  <great  powers  should 
have  l)een  devoted  to  folly.] 

A  7171.0 AN,  contrive  me  such  a  cup 
^      As  Nestor  used  of  old  ; 
Show  all  thy  skill  to  trim  it  up, 
Damask  it  round  with  gold. 

Make  it  so  large,  that,  fill'd  with  sack 

Up  to  the  swelling  brim, 
Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake, 

Like  ships  at  sea,  may  swim. 

Engrave  not  battle  on  his  cheek  ; 

With  war  I've  nought  to  do  ; 
I'm  none  of  those  that  took  Maestrick, 

Nor  Yarmouth  leaguer  knew. 

Let  it  no  name  of  planets  tell, 

Fix'd  stars,  or  constellations  : 
For  I  am  no  Sir  Sidrophel, 

Nor  none  of  his  relations. 

But  carve  thereon  a  spreading  vine  ; 

Then  add  two  lovely  boys  ; 
'J'heir  limbs  in  am'rous  folds  entwine, 

The  ty|>e  of  future  joys. 
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THE  ANGLERS  WISH. 

Cuiiid  and  Bacchus  my  H.iinU  are. 
May  drink  and  love  still  reign  ! 

With  wine  I  wash  away  iny  cares. 
And  then  to  love  again. 


TH1>:  ANULEK'S  WrSH. 

IV    1Z.*AK    WAl.r.)N.-IS93-l(*j. 


.mall  lincndraper's  shu]).   f 
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I.oiulon,  notwithstaiuliii}^  the  closest  attention  to  luisiness,  nn  onthii^i:i<tic 
.uincliTncnt  to  tlie  ouuitry,  its  scenes*  an<l  its  pleasure^.  He  niarrietl  a  huly 
of  respectable  faniilv,  \vhi«.li  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  intriMhiction  li> 
many  eminent  |)erson>.  lie  retired  from  i)usines>  in  1643,  ami  lived  for 
duty  years  aflerw a nK  in  lilerarv  rcliremenl,  durinj^  which  time  he  wrote  a 
numU'r  of  works  ;  n«»r  did  he  relax  liis  lalmurs  as  an  author,  until  he  <lic<l, 
in  his  ninetietli  year.  He  was  buried  at  Wincliester.  His  **  Complete 
Anj;ler"  i>  a  book  whicli  will  live  as  lonj;  as  the  love  of  country  life  exists. 
He  was  accustomed  to  -^ay  that  "  (iod  never  di«l  make  a  more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  anj^linji;.'' | 

T    IN  these  flowery  meiids  would  be  \ 

^     These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 

To  whose  harmonious  ])ul)b!ing  noise, 

1  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  ; 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  love  ; 

( )r  on  the  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  jilenty  :  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-droj)S  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers  ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song  ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  young, 

( )r  a  laverock  build  her  .nest  : 

Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  raise  my  low-i)itch'd  thoughts  above 

Ivirth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  : 
Thus,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  i^rinces'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book, 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
There  sit  bv  him,  and  eat  mv  meat. 
There  sec  the  sun  both  rise  and  set, 
There  bit!  good  morning  to  next  day, 
There  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  (juiet  i)assage  to  a  welcome  grave. 


\Kp 


ihe  Asr.LiiKs  WISH. 
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THE  DAY  OF  WRATH. 

HY   THK    EARL   OF    ROSCOMMON. — 1633-84. 

[The  Earl  of  Roscommon,  nephew  to  the  celebrate<l  Earl  of 
Strafford,  was  bom  in  1633.  He  resided  abroad  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made,  first.  Captain  of 
the  band  of  Pensioners,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duchess 
of  York.  Foreseeing  what  would  result  from  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
James  H.  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Rome,  declaring  that  "it  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney,  when  the  chamber  smoked;"  but  a  fit  of  the  gout 
prevented  his  leaving  England,  and  he  died  in  1684. 

Like  Denham,  he  was  addicted  to  gambling,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  devoting  himself  zealously  to  literature ;  and  he  was  warmly 
])raised  both  by  I)r)-den  and  Pope.  Posterity,  however,  has  not  confirmed 
their  judgment.  He  was  an  elegant,  but  a  cold  and  unimpassioned  writer. 
He  dicil  repeating  two  lines  of  his  own  transktion  of  the  **  Dies  Inc," 
which  follows  :  -J 

nPHAT  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
-*-      Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  l^avid  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind. 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  ! 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  the  i)ale  offender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyes. 

Then  shall,  with  universal  dread. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read. 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  His  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known, 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 
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O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake, 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  ? 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  spring, 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring ! 

Forget  not  what  my  ransom  cost, 

Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 

In  storms  of  guilty  terror  tost. 
*  •  « 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend  ; 
My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end  ! 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  breath. 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind, 
I^t  guilty  man  compassion  find. 


H>o>0<oo- 


**(;0,  LOVELY  ROSE." 

BY    EDMUND    WALLER.  — 1605-87. 

[Edmund  Waller  was  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1605, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  At  twenty-tlirec  years  of  age  he  married 
a  rich  heiress,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  lie  ihen  wooe<l  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom,  imder  the 
name  of  Saccharissa,  he  dedicated  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  ;  but  she 
haughtily  rejected  his  addresses,  and  he  marrieil  another.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  a  plot,  and  to  save  his  life 
made  a  confession  of  guilt  ;  but  he  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until  he  had 
suffereil  a  year's  confinement,  and  paid  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He 
then  set  out  for  Erance,  where  he  remained,  until  permitted  by  Cromwell 
to  return.  After  the  Kestoralion,  he  became  a  favourite  l)olh  of  Charles  H. 
and  James  H.  He  died  in  1687. 
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VVa  e   Ha    w    y  nnJ  a      mp    hei  fam    an  >       h    he  drnit 

gave   0  h        r^c-  a  oo  hnes   wh    h  ha.  I>een  ex  ceded    n  modern 

times.      Hi.n  an         it        a  t,  n             ngu -Jii^    himacIT  cin 

many  oc  a             «  usa  d  f               h      pcec       were  solil 
m..ng„    „,] 


G 


lei  h       ha  c 

Th  t  no       1  e  kno 
W  he     I  ti  1  e  1  e     o  tl  cc 


Wallm.  on  a  girdle,  1605  87 


And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 
That,  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired  ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  (:iir  ! 


ON  A  GIRDLE. 

""  I  "HAT  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
-''      Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  hind  : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphere, 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer  : 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  comi)ass  I  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good,  and  all  that's  fair  : 
Give  me  but  what  this  ribband  bound, 
Take  all  the  rest  the  Sun  goes  round. 
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KKTIREMENT. 

IIY    CHARLKS   COTTON.  — 1630-87. 

[Charles  Cot  ion  was  Iwrn  at  Beresfoni,  in  StafTordshire,  in  1630, 
and  was  educatc<l  at  Cambridge.  Having  travelled  for  some  time,  he 
retired  to  his  estate,  which  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  his  father,  and 
there  gave  himself  up  to  stu<ly  and  angling,  from  whicli  he  did  not  permit 
himself  to  be  divertctl.  To  improve  his  circumstances  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  translations.  When  forty  years  of  age,  he  obtained  a  captain's 
commis-sion  ;  an<l  he  afterwards  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglass, 
who  had  a  jointure  of  ;f  1,500  a  year.  But  even  this  did  not  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulties  as  his  wife's  fortune  was  secure*!  to  her  ;  and  he  died 
iiiNolvcnt  at  Westminster,  in  1687,  Cotton  was  witty  and  accomplished. 
Charles  l^imb  calls  him  *'  hearty,  cheerful,  Mr.  Cotton.*'  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  I/.aak  Walton.] 

T^ARHWEl.L,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
-*•        Wc  never  meet  again  ; 
Here  I  ran  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  outwears 
Upon  the  most  conspi(uous  theatres. 
Where  nought  hut  vanity  and  vice  aj)peais. 

(lood  (Jod  I  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  ai)pear  ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  ! 
Lord  !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  I 
How  <]uietly  we  sleep  ! 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion. 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  I 

Oh,  how  haj)py  here's  our  leisure  I 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  plea.sure  I 
O  ye  valleys!    O  ye  mountains  ! 
O  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains  ! 
How  I   love,  at  liberty, 
IJy  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  ? 
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Dear  Solituiie,  the  soul's  liest  friend. 
That  man  acciiiaimcd  with  himself  dost  make. 
Ami  all  his  M:ikcr"s  wonders  to  intend. 
With  thee  I  here  converse  al  will. 
And  would  lie  glad  fj  do  so  ^lill. 
For  it  is  thou  alnne  that  keeji'sl  the  soul  awake. 
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How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone, 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write, 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  I 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease, 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displease. 

O  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie, 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry, 

Playing  at  liberty  ; 
And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 

The  all  of  treachery 
1  ever  learn'd,  industriously  to  try  I 
Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show  ; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
'I'he  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine  ! 

And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  I)ove»  with  thee 

To  vie  priority  ; 
Nay,  Thame  and  I  sis,  when  conjoin'd,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

O  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies, 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love, 
Ciiddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down  ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights  above  I 

C)  my  beloved  caves  I  from  dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat  : 
What  safety,  privacy,   what  true  delight. 
In  the  artificial  night, 
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Your  gloomy  entrails  iiiakL-. 

Have  1  takea,  du  1  take  \ 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  maile  n)e  fly. 
To  hide  nie  from  sotiety, 
K'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  ha\'C  I. 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  o|ien  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  [iri 
l,ord  !  would  men  let  me  alone, 
Wha    an  o  e  happy  one 

Shoul  II    h  nk  m    elf  o  l>e 
Mgh    I    n    h      lese     \\ 
(\Vh   h  mo     men    n    1  sc  urse  d  ) 

I     e  bu    un  I    u  he  1    n  1  f   e 
He  e    n    h  s  de  j  se  I    ece 

Would  I     naug  e      n  e        ol  i 
And  the  summe       wors  e 

Try    o  li  e  ou     o     X      full  y  II 

And   all    he  wh  le 

W  hou    an  en    o 
(  n     ny    h      ng  un  1      !■   rt     e      m  le 
Con  en  ed  1    e    and    hen       n  e    ed    1 
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"WHEN    FIRST    THY    EVES." 

IIY    HENRY  VAUGHAN. — 1614-95. 

[Hknry  Vauc.han  was  born  at  Newton,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1614. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  first  became  a  lawyer,  then  a  physician  ;  but 
in  neither  capacity  does  he  seem  to  have  obtained  a  competency'.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  l)ccame  very  serious  and  devout.  He  died  in 
1695. 

Vaughan's  poetry  exhibits  great  strength  and  originality  of  thought,  and 
abounds  in  imagery  ;  but  his  ideas  are  often  of  a  melancholy  caste,  and  his 
rhymes  not  always  as  pleasing  as  those  selected.] 

\1 /"HEN  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

^  ^       To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty  :  true  hearts  spread  and  leave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  : 

Give  Him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  Him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 

Dawn  with  the  day  :  there  are  set  awfiil  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us  :  the  manna  was  not  good 

After  .sun  rising  ;  far  day  sullies  flowers  : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures  ;  note  the  hush 

And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 

And  oak  doth  know  1  am.     Canst  thou  not  sing  ? 

O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I     Go  this  way, 

And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  (jod  before  the  world  ;  let  Him  not  go 

Until  thou  hast  a  blessing  ;  then  resign 

T'he  whole  unto  Him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestling  e'er  the  sun  did  shine  ; 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 

Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heav'n. 

Mornings  are  mysteries  ;  the  first,  the  world's  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud, 

Shroud  in  their  births  ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
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U  styled  their  star  ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food  : 
I'hree  blessings  wait  upon  theni,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 


When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  ihy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  rlav 
Despatch  necessiiics  :  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carrieil  on.  and  safeK-  nuij  ; 
Vet  keep  those  cares  witlioiit  ihce  :  let  Ih,;  hca 
Be  Gotl's  alone,  and  dioo.sc  the  better  luirl. 
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LIKE  AS  A  NURSE. 

"C*  VEN  as  a  Nurse,  whose  child's  imperfect  pace 

^^     Can  hardly  lead  his  foot  from  place  to  place, 

Leaves  her  fond  kissing,  sets  him  down  to  go, 

Nor  does  uphold  him  for  a  step  or  two  ; 

But  when  she  finds  that  he  begins  to  fall, 

She  holds  him  up  and  kisses  him  withal : 

So  (iod  from  man  sometimes  withdraws  his  hand 

Awhile,  to  teach  his  inflmt  faith  to  stand  ; 

But  when  he  sees  his  feeble  strength  begin 

To  fail,  he  gently  takes  him  up  again. 


THE  RETREAT. 

IT  APPY  those  early  days,  when  I 

-*-  ^     Shined  in  my  Angel-infancy  ! 

Before  I  understood  this  place 

Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  flincy  aught 

But  a  white,  celest"al  thought  ; 

When  yet  I  had  not  walk'd  above 

A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  Love, 

And  looking  back,  at  that  short  s[)ac:c 

Could  see  a  glimpse  of  his  bright  face  ; 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  fiower 

My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 

And  in  those  weaker  glories  si)y 

Some  shadows  of  eternitv  ; 

Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 

My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 

( )r  had  the  black  art  to  dis])ense 

A  several  sin  to  every  sense. 

But  fell  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 

Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 
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O  how  I  long  to  travel  back, 
And  tread  again  that  ancient  track  ! 
That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain, 
Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train  ; 
From  whence  th'  enlightened  spirit  sees 
That  shaded  City  of  Palm  trees  ! 
But  ah  !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way  :— 
Some  men  a  forward  motion  love. 
But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move  ; 
And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 
In  that  state  I  came,  return. 


-•Or*>0®- 


MORNING  AND  EVENLNCi  HYMNS. 

BY   BISHOP  KEN.  —  1637-I71I. 

[Bishop  Ken  left  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  Church  m  his  sacred  i)oelry. 
Some  of  his  hymns  have  been  as  extensively  appreciated  as  the  **  Christian 
Year  '*  of  our  recently  departed  Keble.  None  liave  attained  more  universal 
adoption  than  his  "Morning  and  Evening  Hymns"  here  selected.  The 
Bishop  was  a  native  of  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire,  was  ctlucatcd  at 
Winchester  School,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford  ;  he  opposed  the  Popish 
tendencies  of  James  H.,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  resisting  the  dispensing  |K)wer  :  nevertheless,  he  adhered  to  the  Stuarts, 
and  was  deprived  of  office,  in  169 1,  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  William  and 
Mary.] 

M()KNI\(;. 

A  WAKF2,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 
'^*'     Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 
Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  joyful  rise 
To  pay  Thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Thy  precious  time  mis-spont  redeem  ; 

Each  present  day  thy  last  esteem  ; 

Improve  thy  talent  with  due  care  ; 

Kor  the  great  day  ihyself  prepare. 
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In  conversation  be  sincere  ; 
Keep  conscience  as  the  noontide  clear; 
Think  how  All-seeing  God  thy  ways 
And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  surveys. 

By  influence  of  the  light  divine 
Let  thy  own  light  to  others  shine ; 
Reflect  all  Heaven's  propitious  rays, 
In  ardent  love  and  cheerful  praise. 

Wake  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart. 
And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part, 
Who,  all  night  long,  unwearied  sing 
High  praise  to  the  Eternal  King. 

I  wake  !  I  wake  !  Ye  heavenly  choir, 
May  your  devotion  me  inspire, 
That  I,  like  you,  my  age  may  spend, 
like  you  may  on  my  God  attend  ! 

May  I,  like  you,  in  God  delight, 
Have  all  day  long  my  God  in  sight. 
Perform  like  you  my  Maker's  will  ! 

0  may  I  never  more  do  ill  I 

Had  I  your  wings,  to  Heaven  I'd  fly  ; 
But  God  shall  that  defect  supply  ; 
And  my  soul,  wing'd  with  warm  desire, 
Shall  all  day  long  to  Heaven  aspire. 

All  praise  to  Thee,  who  safe  hast  kept. 
And  hast  refresh'd  me  whilst  I  slept  ! 
Grant,  Lord,  when  I  from  death  shall  wake, 

1  may  of  endless  light  partake  ! 

I  would  not  wake,  nor  rise  again, 
And  Heaven  itself  I  would  disdain, 
Wert  Thou  not  there  to  be  enjoy'd. 
And  I  in  hymns  to  be  employ'd  I 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where'er  Thou  art  ; 

O  never  then  from  me  depart  ! 

For,  to  my  soul,  'tis  hell  to  be 

But  (pr  one  moment  void  of  Thee. 
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Lord,  I  my  vows  to  Thee  renew ; 

Disperse  my  sins  as  morning  dew  ; 

Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will. 

And  with  Thyself  my  spirit  fill. 

IJirect,  control,  suggest,  this  day. 

All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say  ; 

That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 

In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  ; 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below ! 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host ! 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  ('-host  I 


ALL  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  ni 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  oh  keep  me,  King  of  kings. 
Beneath  Thine  own   Ainiightj'  wings  \ 
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Forgive  itae,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 
The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done ; 
That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 
I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed  ! 
To  die,  that  this  vile  body  may 
Rise  glorious  at  the  awful  day  1 

0  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose ; 

And  may  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close  ; 
Sleep,  that  may  me  more  vig'rous  make 
To  serve  my  God  when  I  awake  ! 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie. 
My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply  ! 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest. 
No  powers  of  darkness  me  molest  ! 

Dull  sleep,  of  sense  me  to  deprive  ! 

1  am  but  half  my  time  alive  : 

Thy  faithful  lovers.  Lord,  are  griev'd 
To  lie  so  long  of  Thee  bereavVl. 

But  though  sleep  o'er  my  frailty  reigns. 
Let  it  not  hold  me  long  in  chains  ! 
And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
Till  it  an  hallelujah  dart  ! 

The  faster  sleep  the  senses  binds, 
The  more  unfettefd  are  our  minds  ; 
()  may  my  soul,  from  matter  free, 
Thy  loveliness  unclouded  see  ! 

O  when  shall  I,  in  endless  day, 
For  ever  chase  dark  sleep  away, 
And  hymns  with  the  supernal  choir 
Incessant  sing,  and  never  tire? 
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O  may  my  Guardian,  while  I  sleep, 
Close  to  my  bed  his  vigils  keep  ; 
His  love  angelical  instil ; 
Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill : 

May  he  celestial  joy  rehearse, 
And  thought  to  thought  witb  me  converse  : 
Or  in  my  stead,  all  the  night  long, 
Sing  to  my  tlod  a  grateful  song ! 

Praise, God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  I 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host  ! 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (ihosi  ; 
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A  KOBIN'S  ktlyUlEM. 

J:V   JOHN    WEBSIKR.-AHODT    163S. 

[This  liulu  rei[uieiii  lias  long  tieeii  a  favouike,  but  liltle  has  been 
known  of  the  aulhoc  except  llial  l^e  was  a  dramatic  writer  ol  some  repule 
early  in  (he  17th  century,  bi^  fame  being  ba.scil  on  the  iiuccuiiS  of  the 
'Duchess  of  Malfi  '  and  other  ilramas.  Mr,  Dyee  has  inaile  a  culleclion  of 
his  writings.      (London,  1830).] 

/'^ALL  for  the  robin- red  breast  antl  the  wren, 
^-'     Sincu  oVr  shady  groves  they  liover 
Antl  with  leaves  anil  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 
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Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole 

To  rear  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  wami 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd)  suistain  no  harm  ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  theui  up  again. 
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ALKXANDER'S    KKAST. 

Or  the  Poivrr  of  .\fHiit. 

BY    JOHN     DRY  UKN.  — 1632-1700. 

[John  Dkyden,  the  son  ofErasmiu*  Drydcn,  uf  richincr:»Ii,  was  burn 
at  A  Id  winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1632.  lie  was  eilucateil 
at  Westminbter  School  under  the  celeljratcd  I)r.  IJushy,  ant!  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  Cambridge  scholarships.  He  entered  Trinity  Colle*;e  in  1650, 
and,  in  four  years,  took  his  13. A.  de^ee.  At  the  same  time,  uiH>n  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  came  into  possession  »)f  property  worth  about  60/.  a 
year.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  write  poetry  and  dramatic  comjwsi- 
tions,  and,  in  1665,  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  dauj^hter  (»f  the 
first  Earl  of  Berkshire.  For  many  years  he  supporlol  himself  solely  by  his 
writings  ;  these  were  principally  for  the  sta«^e,  or  satires  of  men  of  the 
day,  or  translations  of  the  classic  authors.  His  ix:)ems  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel"  and  "The  Hind  and  the  I'anther  "  j^nined  him  great  reputa- 
tion, and  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate.  In  his  later  days  he  wrote  **  Alex- 
ander's Feast:  an  (Me  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  the  finest  lyric  poem  in  the 
English  language,  and  his  **  Fables."  Dryden  die<l  in  poverty  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1700,  .It  a  small  house  in  (.ierranl  Street,  Soho.  He  ha'i  a  public 
funeral,  and  was  buried  with  great  honour  in  Westminster  .Abbey.] 

"T*WAS  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 
-*■  By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne : 
His  valiant  i)eers  were  placed  around. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound  : 
So  should  desert  in  anns  be  crown'd. 
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The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 

Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride, 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

^^PPy>  ^^PPy»  happy  pair; 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 

With  flying  fingers  touch'd  the  lyre : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god  : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd  ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the  world, 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound ; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around ; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  si)heres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung. 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fliir,  and  ever  young  : 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 

Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ; 

Flush'd  with  a  [)uri)le  grace 

He  shows  his  honest  face. 

Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes  !  he  comes  ! 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
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Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure ; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier*s  pleasure : 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Changed  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fairn,  fall'n,  falFn,  falFn, 
Fairn  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stol**, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures ; 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 

Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  j 
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If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
'I'hink,.  O  think  it  worth  enjoying ! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
'lake  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh*d  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppress'd, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain, 
lireak  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head. 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries ; 
See  the  Furies  arise ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear ! 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes! 
IJchold  a  ghastly  band, 
l^^ch  a  torch  in  his  hand  I 
'i'hese  arc  (irecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 
And  un buried  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  I 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy  ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 
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Thus  long  ago, 
Eire  heaving  bellows  learn'ci  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Tunotheus  to  his  breathing  iiute 

And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 


SONG  FOR  SAINT  CECILIA'S  DAY. 

T7ROM  Harmony,  from  heavenly  Harmony 
-■■      This  universal  frame  began  : 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  cold,  and  hot,  and  moist,  and  dry 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  (juell  ? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell 
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His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial' sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries  "  Hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat ! ' 

The  soft  complaining  flute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 
Fury,  frantic  indignation, 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame. 

But  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 
What  human  voice  can  reach 

The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  insi)iring  holy  love, 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Oq)heus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre : 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  Organ  vocal  breath  was  given 
An  Angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd — 

Mistaking  l^Larth  for  Heaven  ! 
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CninJ  ChoriLi. 

As  from  llic  |>owcr  of  sacrod  lays 
The  siilicri;s  Iicgaii  to  move, 

And  sung  the  great  Creator's  jirai^o 
To  all  the  iiiest  alxive ; 

So  when  the  hist  and  ilreailfiil  liour 

This  irumliling  ]iag<;ani  shall  ilc\iiiir. 

'I'lie  truinjiet  shall  be  heanl  on  high. 

The  .lead  shall  live,  tin-  living  <lie. 

Aiirl  Musir  shall  umiine  the  sky. 
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•*LOVE   STILL  HAS   SOMETHING/' 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY. — 1639-1701. 

[Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  born  at  Aylcsford,  in  Kent,  in  1639,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  where  he  squandered  his  estates,  his  time,  and  his  moral 
character.  But  in  his  latter  years  he  redeemed  his  reputation ;  and  opposed, 
in  Parliament,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  His  daughter  was  the 
mistress  of  that  monarch,  who  made  her  Countess  of  Dorchester ;  and 
when  Sedley  was  asked  why  he  promoted  the  Revolution,  he  replied  that  he 
did  it  out  of  gratitude ;  for  since  the  king  made  his  daughter  a  countess  it 
was  fit  that  he  should  make  the  king^s  daughter  a  queen.    He  died  in  1701.] 

T    OVE  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 
-■^^     From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free, 
Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days. 

Anil  in  rough  weather  toss'd  ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  |)ort. 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Sonic  nngry  wind,  in  cruel  sj)ort, 

The  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear. 

Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape. 
Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 

In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  come, 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hardly  does  them  good. 
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'Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy, 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  the  wingfed  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears 
Perhaps  would  not  remove  ; 

And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  not  deeper  love. 
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GIVE  MY  LOVE  GOOD  MORROW. 

THOMAS   HEYWOOD. — ABDUT    165O. 

[A  dramatic  writer  and  actor  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  ami 
Charles  ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  plays.] 

TDACK,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
^       With  night  we  banish  sorrow; 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow ! 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind, 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow;- 
Bird  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 

To  give  my  Love  good-morrow ; 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow 
Notes  from  them  both  I'll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  Robin-red-breast, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow; 
And  from  each  hill,  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  Love  good-morrow ! 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush, 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow  ! 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves 

Sing  my  fair  Love  good-morrow ; 
To  give  my  Love  good-morrow 
Sing  birds  in  every  furrow  ! 


-oo;^o«»- 
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THE  CHOICE. 

BY  JOHN    POMFRET. — 1667-1703. 

[John  Pom  fret  was  bom  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1667,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of 
Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire.  But  going  to  London,  in  1703,  to  vindicate 
himself  to  the  Bishop  from  a  charge  of  having  introduced  immoral  sentiments 
into  his  poem  of  **  The  Choice,"  this  amiable  and  unfortunate  man  took 
the  small-pox  and  died.  This  piece,  from  which  we  have  selected  an 
extract,  derives  most  of  its  charms  from  the  delightful  images  of  a  country 
life  which  it  calls  up  in  the  mind ;  but  its  l)eauties  in  this  way  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  similar  efforts  of  Thomson  and  Cowper,  and 
hence  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  forgotten.] 

TF  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would  give 
^     That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  live  ; 
And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend, 
In  blissful  ease  and  satisfaction  spend  ; 
Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood  ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 
Bjt  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain  ; 
Methinks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 
The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 
And  a  cool  rivulet  run  murmuring  by  ; 
On  whose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  shady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  placed. 
Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  graced  : 
Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 
Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soft  passion  knew : 
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He  chat  with  judgment  reads  his  charmiDg  lioes, 
In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Must  grant  his  fancy  does  the  besi  excel ; 
His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well ; 
With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 
Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  some  of  these,  as  fancy  should  advise, 
I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  gcnteely,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  sjjend  ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine  ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were 
Should  be  relieved  with  what  my  wants  could  s|Kire; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Should  be  returned  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 


Sackville.  ""TO  ALL  YOU  LADIES  NOW  A  T  LANOr  .6,7 ,7<^ 

A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 

With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread  ; 

Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more, 

To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Strong  meat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 

Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 

But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong, 

And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 

Vd  freely  take ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 

The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 


-*oJ^c 
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"TO  ALL  YOU  LADIES  NOW  AT  LAND." 

BY  CHARLES  SACKVILLE. — 1637-1706. 

[Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorskt  and  Middlesex,  >^as 
^m  in  1637.  He  spent  much  of  the  earlier  portion  of  liis  life  in  travclUng, 
*^n<l,  in  the  Dutch  war,  served  on  !)oard  the  fleet,  as  a  vohmteer,  under  the 
*^l>uke  of  York.  He  was  made  (lentleman  of  llie  Hedchaniher  to  Charles 
^  L,  and  was  sent  on  several  embassies.  He  ol)tained  the  title  of  Karl  of 
^liddlesex  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  that  of  Dorset  on  the  death  of  his 
•\ither.  At  the  Revolution,  he  became  Chamberlain  to  William  HI.  He 
^lied  in  1706. 

Though  Sackville  came  into  the  possession  of  two  fine  estates  while  very 
young,  he  devoted  himself  to  books  and  conversation.  His  j)oetical  works 
are  few,  but  they  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  exhibit  great  powers  ;  and  he 
was  not  without  talent  as  a  satirist.  The  night  previous  to  the  engagement 
in  which  Opiam,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  was  blown  up  with  all  his  crew,  he 
wrote  the  following  piece.] 

'T*0  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 
-■■      We  men  at  sea  indite  ; 
But  first  would  have  you  imderstand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write  ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Ne])tune  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 
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For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind, 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we, 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind  : 
Our  tears  well  send  a  speedier  way ; 

The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e*er  they  did  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stairs. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 

From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind  ? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse. 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find  : 

'Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 

Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 
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'lo  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry   main ; 

Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 
But  why  should  we  in  vain 

Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 

We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 
And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 

Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo, 
Sit  careless  at  a  play  ; 

Perhaps  permit  some  happier  luaii 

To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 
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When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 

That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sigh*d  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  : 
Think  then,  how  often  love  weVe  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness  ; 
AH  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 

Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves. 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 


>:^o. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

COLLEY    CIBBER.  —  167I-I757. 

[Actor  aiul  dramatist,  son  of  Clabricl  Gibber,  the  sculptor,  Collcy 
Cibbcr  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at  (iranthani  ;  he  entered  the 
army,  but  left  it  at  a  very  early  age  for  the  stage,  where  he  was  exceedingly 
popular  as  an  actor,  especially  in  the  performance  of  many  of  his  own 
compositions.      lie  also  hekl  the  appointment  of  Toet  Laureate.] 

r\  SAY  what  is  that  thing  call'd  Light, 

^-^     Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy ; 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 

O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  ! 
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You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play; 

And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 
With  me  'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe  ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy  : 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


TO    MISS   CHARLOTTE    rULTKNKV, 


IN    HEK    MOTHKK  s    AKMS. 


AMBROSE   rHII.MI'S.~l675-I749. 


[Poet  and  dramatist,  Ambrose  Pliillips  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire, 
and  an  associate  of  Steele  and  Addis<.»n.  Although  known  to  fame  for  his 
ViTS  de  S<kU^U\  most  of  it  is  now  forgotten.  Tliis  little  poem,  and  two  of  a 
similar  character  addressed  to  the  children  of  Mrs.  Carteret,  are  worth  pre- 
serving, the  one  here  given  CNpecially.  Phillips'  style  has  often  been  parodied 
by  wits,  the  lines  of  J.  IL  Ikownc,  beginning  *' Little  tul)e  of  mighty  power,'* 
is  an  example  of  clever  parody.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Phillips  was 
registrar  of  the  Irish  Prerogative  Court.] 

'T'lMELY  blossom,  Infant  fair, 
-*"      Fondling  of  a  hai)py  pair, 
Every  mom  and  every  night 
Their  solicitous  delight, 
Sleeping,  waking,  still  at  ease, 
Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please  ; 
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Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale, 

Tattling  many  a  broken  tale, 

Singing  many  a  tuneless  song, 

Lavish  of  a  heedless  tongue ; 

Simple  maiden,  void  of  art. 

Babbling  out  the  very  heart, 

Yet  abandoned  to  thy  will. 

Yet  imagining  no  ill, 

Yet  too  innocent  to  blush ; 

Like  the  linnet  in  the  bush 

To  the  mother-linnet's  note 

Moduling  her  slender  throat ; 

Chirping  forth  thy  i)etty  joys, 

Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys. 

Like  the  linnet  green,  in  May 

Flitting  to  each  bloomy  spray ; 

Wearied  then  and  glad  of  rest, 

Like  the  linnet  in  the  nest : — 

This  thy  present  happy  lot, 

This,  in  time  will  be  forgot : 

Other  pleasures,  other  cares, 

Ever-busy  Time  prepares ; 
And  thou  shalt  in  thy  daughter  see. 
This  picture,  once,  resembled  thee. 


-ooje^oo- 


THK    SPLKXDll)    SIIILLIMJ. 

\\\   JUHN    I'HlLll'S.  —  1C76-1708. 

[John  Philips  was  born  al  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1676,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.     He  die<l  in  1708. 

He  is  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  tobacco,  wliich  he  mentions  in  all 
his  pieces  but  one.  His  l>csi  poem  is  written  "  On  Cyder,"  in  imitation  of 
the  Geofgics  of  Virgil ;  the  following,  which  is  a  parody  on  the  style 
of  Milton,  has  always  been  verj'  popular,  ] 

TTAPPY  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
^  ^      In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
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A  Splendid  shilling:   he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
Uut  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-hall  repairs: 
Where,  minilful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfi\'d  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  llames, 
Chloe  or  PhiJiis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  i:i[ual  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  otfals,  and  small  acid  tiff. 
Wretched  repast !   my  meagre  corpse  sustain  : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  tloze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  thill'd  fingers;    or  fruin  tube  as  black 
As  winler-thimnLj,  or  well  polish'd  jel. 


Phiups.  the  splendid  shilling,  i(7tw7oS 


Kxhale  mundungus,  ill-perfumcci  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 
Smokes  Cambro-Britiiin  (versed  in  ])edigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Artliur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese, 
High  over-shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
Ta  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclept  Brechin ia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil  ! 
Whence  flow  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renown'd  Falern. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !   hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  : 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  1  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do?   or  whither  turn?   Amazed, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  1  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;   straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :   a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  I) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  fliculty  of  speech  ; 
So  horrible  he  seems  !    His  faded  brow 
Intrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  ( onic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admired  by  modern  snints. 
Disastrous  acts  forebode  ;    in  his  right  hand 
Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
(irievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  1)    Ikhind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  as})ect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  increilible.  and  magic  charms. 
First  have  endued  :    it  he  his  ample  palm 
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Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect;   oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallow'd  touch.     So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap. 
Portending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.     So  her  disembowell'd  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies  :   she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;   the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;   nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone. 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make :   with  eager  strides, 
She  tow'ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils  : 
Then,  with  envenom'd  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcases  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.     But,  when  nocturnal  shades 

This  world  enveloped,  and  th'  inclement  air 

Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 

With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood, 

Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 

Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 

Of  loving  friend,  delights  :   distressed,  forlorn. 

Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
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Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave  :   my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain;   awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrow'd  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great !   yet  greater  still  remain  : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winters  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 
A  horrid  chasm  disclosed  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous;   at  which  the  winds 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.     Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship, 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  yEgean  deep, 
Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  I) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shattered  oak, 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 
Admits  the  sea;   in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage. 
Resistless,  overwhelming  I    horrors  seize 
The  mariners  ;   death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pumj),  they  swear,  they  pray ; 
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(Vain  efforts!)   still  the  battering  waves  rash  in, 

Implacable;  till,  deluged  by  the  foam, 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 


Paikell.  the  HERhflT.  i^79-i7«7 


THE  HERMIT. 

BY   THOMAS   PARNELL. — 1679-I717. 

[Thomas  Parnell  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679,  and  was  ctlucatcri 
at  Trinity  College  in  that  city.  He  took  onlers,  ami,  in  1705,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cloghcr.  lie  obtained  also  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  through  the  interest  of  Swift,  the  vicaraj;je  of 
Finglass.  Like  Swift,  he  disliked  Ireland,  though,  from  circumstances,  he 
was  obliged  to  reside  a  good  deal  in  it.  His  wife,  an  accomplished  and 
beautiful  woman,  died  soon  after  his  marriage  ;  and  her  death  so  ])reyed  on 
his  mind,  which  was  never  well  balanced,  that  he  fell  into  intem})erance. 
He  died  in  171 7. 

Pamell  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  most  ])1easing  companion.     1'he 
following  is  his  best  i>iece.]  * 

■pAR  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
-■■       From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
SeemVl  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose — 
Thit  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  : 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway  ; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  impressed 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow  ; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right 
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(For  yet  by  swains  nione  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wanciering  o'er  the  nightly  dew). 
He  quits  his  tell;    the  pilgrini-staff  he  bore. 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 
S«date  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  ami  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
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Bat,  when  the  southern  sun  had  w;irm'(l  the  <]ay. 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  cros-sing  wny  : 
His  ntiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlels  navcil  his  hair  : 
Then,  near  approaching,  "  Father,  liail  1 "   Ik-  cricil. 
And,  "Hail,  my  son  I"    the  reverend  sire  re]>lieil. 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  quL-stinn  answer  llnw  M, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  luth  tci  pari. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  liounil. 
Thus  useful  ivy  tiasps  an  chii  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;   thtr  dosing  huur  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  "cr  with  solicr  j,'i,iy  ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  hid  the  world  rfpifsi-. 
When,  near  the  roa<i,  a  statciv  i  ;ilari.'  roM'. 


'ITicre,  by  die  in"on.  Uir.ni;.'li  rankx  of  tivi-s  liny  pa-.'f. 
Whose  verdure  irnvinM  ilu-ir  sinking  si.ie-  nitli  ^'ras^. 
It  rliani:cd  the  miMe  master  of  tlu>  •.V-ww 
Still  made  his  hinwe  the  wandering  stianger's  home; 
Vet  Mill  die  kiiuhK-s  U'-m  a  thliM  of  |  rai.^e, 
I'roved  (he  vain  lioiiilsh  ..f  exj  ensive  e.ise. 
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The  pair  arrive ;   the  liveried  servants  wait ; 

Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate  ; 

The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 

And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 

Then  led  to  rest,  the  day*s  long  toil  they  drown, 

Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 

Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 

And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 

Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 

An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 

Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced. 

Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 

Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go  ; 

And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe ; 

His  cup  was  vanish'd ;   for  in  secret  guise. 

The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glitt'ring  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 

Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 

Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 

Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear  ; 

So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road, 

The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  show'd. 

He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 

And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part  ; 

Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 

That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds. 

The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 

A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 

And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 

Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 

To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 

'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 

And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around  ; 

Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe, 

Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 

Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew  ; 
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The  nimble  lightning,  mix'd  with  showers,  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest)  ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls  : 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear 'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  setding  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl, 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  ! 
But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly  ; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  dis|)lay, 
And,  ghttering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  tiie  day  : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky  ; 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
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And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  .turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : — 

"Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  !" 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread, 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil  ;  the  dnpi)led  morn  arose. 
Before  the  jjilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
()  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  died  ! 
Horror  of  horrors  !  what  !  his  only  son  ! 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  deed  was  done  ! 
Not  hell,  tlioiigh  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  violence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed  ; 
His  steps  the  youth  ])ursues  :  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads  ;  a  servant  show'd  the  way  ; 
A  river  cross'd  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before  ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  sui)plied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in  ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head. 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
*' Detested  wretch!"-   but  scarce  his  spee<h  began, 
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When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  I 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  lits  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  inic-st  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  jjurpled  air  ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glilter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  ga^ed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do  ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angol  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  sjjoke) : — 

"  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknov 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne  : 
These  charms  success  in  our  lirighl  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  caUn  thy  mind  ; 
For  this  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky  : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow- servant  J. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  l)c  no  longer  ihine. 
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The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  He  made  ; 

In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 

Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 

On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends  : 

'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 

The  Power  exerts  His  attributes  on  high  ; 

Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 

And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 

Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes? 

Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 

And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 

The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 

Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 

Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 

And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine  ; 

Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 

And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 

Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 

With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 

That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 

Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 

And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 

Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 

With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 

In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 

And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 

Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 

But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from  God ; 

Child  of  his  age,  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 

And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 

To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 

But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 

To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go. 

And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 

The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 

Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 

But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 

Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ? 
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This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew  : 
Thus  look'd  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky  ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
**  I>ord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  Thy  will  be  done." 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
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THE  LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

l.MIl  ATIUN  OF  A  t.KEKK   IDVLLILM. 

MATTHKW     I'RIOR.-     1664-I72I, 

[  Having  lost  liis  father  wlicii  very  young,  Prior  was  brought  up  by 
an  uncle,  a  tavern-keeper  at  Cliaring  Cross,  who,  after  sending  him  for 
some  time  to  Westminster  School,  look  liim  to  assist  at  his  business.  His 
classical  knowledge,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  In  conjunction  with  Montague,  he  wrote  "The 
Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse,'  in  ridicule  of  Dryden's  **  Hind  and 
Panther,"  and  in  1691,  tiirougii  the  interest  of  liis  patron  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  English  Embassy  at  the  Hague.  He  was  afterwards  made 
Secretary  of  State,  but  he  gave  up  the  appointment  for  a  Commissionership 
of  Trade.  After  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  negociated  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  was  then  sent  ambassador  to  France  :  but,  when  George  L 
came  to  the  throne,  he  was  recalled  and  committed  to  prison  for  two  years  ; 
and  he  was  even  threatened  with  impeachment,  for  having  held  private  con- 
ferences with  the  P'rench  plenipotentiaries,  which,  as  he  showed,  was  usual 
in  such  cases. 

Prior's  tales  are  written  with  to<)  much  license  ;  but  his  poems  are 
pleasing,  and  full  of  good  humour.  Like  Swift,  he  loved  to  versify  the 
ordinar>'  occurrences  {*{  life.  He  realized  4,000/.  bv  one  edition  of  his 
works,  and  an  eciual  sum  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
which  left  his  old  age  independent.] 
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CKI.IA  Liiid   1.  the-  other  day, 
Wnlkwl  o'er  ihc  sand-hills  to  the  sea  : 
The  setting  sun  adorned  the  roast. 
His  beams  entire,  his  fieneiiess  lost  : 
And  oil  the  surface  i>r  the  dee|) 
The  nimis  lay  only  not  askuji : 
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The  nymphs  did.  Hkc  the  scene,  appear 

Serenely  j)lea>ant,  calmly  fair : 

Soft  fell  her  words  as  llew  the  air. 

With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say 

That  slie  woiiKl  never  miss  one  dav 

A  walk  so  fine,  a  si^^ht  no  gay. 

Bjt,  oh  the  chan^^e  I     The  win  Is  i^ri)\v  hiiih. 

Impending;  tempests  charge  the  sky. 

The  lightning  Hies,  the  thunder  roars. 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shores. 

Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight 

She  turns  her  head  and  wings  her  llight  ; 

And,  trembling.  \ows  she'll  ne'er  again 

Approach  the  shore  or  view  the  main. 

**Once  more  at  least  look  back,"  said   I, 
**  Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descr}* : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humour  drest. 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast, 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee  : 
'Tis  then  that  with  delight   I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love  : 
I  bless  my  chain,  I  hand  my  oar. 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

**  But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 
Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear; 
When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh  ; 
'Tis  then  thou  art  von  ani^rv  main 
Deformed  by  winds  ami  dashed  by  rain  ; 
And  the  poor  saih^r  that  must  try 
Its  furv  labours  less  than   I. 
.Shipwrecked,  in  vain  to  land  I   make. 
While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  back  : 
Forced  to  doat  on  thee  thy  own  way, 
I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey  : 
Wretched  when  from  tiiee,  vexed  when  nigh, 
I   with  thee,  or  wilhonl   thee,   die."' 
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JOSEPH    ADDISON.-  1672-1719. 

[JosKPH  Addison  was  born  at  Milston,  in  1762.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  CoII^c  and 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  Latin  poetry. 
In  1699  he  obtained  a  pension  of  300/.  to  enable  him  to  travel,  and  when 
he  returned  he  published  a  pleasing  account  of  his  wanderings.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  then  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State.  When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  made  Lord -Lieu  tenant 
of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  him  to  that  country  ;  and,  while  there,  was 
made  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Records.  He  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor  ;  but  the  union  was  unfortunate. 
Both  his  and  Dryden's  fate,  in  marrying  noble  wives,  are  warnings  to 
ambitious  literary  men.  Addison  became  Secretary  of  State  in  171 7  ;  but, 
unable  to  defend  the  measures  of  Government,  he  resigned  the  office,  on  a 
pension  of  1,500/.  a  year.     He  died  in  17 19. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  any  one  desirous  of  acquiring  an  English  style 
of  the  highest  excellence  **  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison."  He  contributed  a  great  number  of  admirable  papers  to  the 
*  Spectator,'  and  other  periodicals,  which  have  become  a  portion  of  English 
classical  literature.  His  poetry  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  his  prose. 
He  has  left  us  some  very  beautiful  hymns,  amongst  which,  until  recently, 
he  had  the  credit  of  "The  Spacious  Firmament,"  now  proved  to  have  been 
included  after  his  death  by  mistake.  His  tragedy  of  *' Cato,"  with  the 
magnificent  soliloquy  on  "the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  will  sustain  the 
great  reputation  of  Addison  through  all  time.  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim  " 
has  possibly  been  more  of  a  favourite  than  it  deserves,  but  its  repute  has 
been  based  on  political  favour  rather  than  literary  excellence.  One  of 
Addison's  last  efforts  was  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the 
portion  which  has  been  published  shows  how  much  reason  there  is  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.] 

OUT  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far, 

^     In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war  ; 

Confederate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 

And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat  : 

Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd, 

Unfurl  their  gilded  lihes  in  the  wind  ; 

'I'he  daring  prince  his  blasted  ho])es  renews, 

And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
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Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  grieved  world  had  long  desired  in  vain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd, 
Annies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd, 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferr'd  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd  ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  design 'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  ! 
13eath,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife. 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control  ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host  ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass  ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stoj)  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  dreadful  bursts  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 
Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war  ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survcy'd, 

To  fainting  s(juadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
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Ins[)ired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  baule  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  di\'ine  commanil, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 
.And,  pleasVl  the  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
kidcs  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 
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"ALL   IN    THK   DOWNS." 

BY  JOHN   GAY.— 1688- 1 732. 

[John  Gay  was  bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  I)cvon>hire,  in  168S,  and, 
after  having  been  educated  at  the  Cirammar  SchtK)!  of  his  native  town,  was 
hound  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer  in  London  ;  Init,  not  liking  the  business, 
he  obtained  his  dischai^e  l)eftjrc  the  exi>iration  of  his  time,  and  commenced 
writing  poetry.  His  joy  at  being  released  from  the  drudgery  of  a  shop  is 
described  in  his  "Rural  Sports."  He  became  domestic  secretary  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth;  and,  in  1714,  went  to  Hanover  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy,  but  returned  in  two  months.  His 
**  Beggar's  Opera"  the  success  of  which  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
known,  was  written  in  revenge  for  his  receiving  no  further  promotion  from 
the  Court.  A  supplement  to  it,  entitled  **  Polly,"  was  not  allowed  to  be 
performed  ;  but  its  publication  prove<l  extremely  lucrative.  The  *'  Beggar's 
Opera  "  brought  him  400/.  but  **  Polly  "  realized  about  1,200/.  One  edition 
of  his  poems  produced  i,03o/. ;  and  South  Sea  Stock,  which  he  received 
as  a  present,  was  at  one  time  worth  20,000/.,  tliough  it  became  valueless 
when  the  bubble  burst.  Pope  and  Swift  were  deeply  attached  to  Gay,  and 
the  affection  was  mutual.  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Gay's  works  have  not  retained  their  popularity  ;  their  license  is  not 
redeemed  by  elegance.  But  his  fables  are  still  read  with  pleasure,  and 
some  of  his  songs  are  full  of  tenderness.] 

A  LL  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'tl, 
-^^     The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
\\Tien  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard  : — 

"  Oh  !   where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  ; 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors  I   tell    me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  jx^iscd  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast, 
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(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  oill  he  hear) 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nesL 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  6cet 
Might  envy  WiQiam's  lip  ihor^e  kisses  swe« 

•■  O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  uear. 
My  vows  shall  ever  tiue  remain  ; 
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Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds !   my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"  Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say, 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind  ; 

They*ll  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  whereso*er  I  go. 

*'  If  to  far  India's  coast  we  sail, 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white : 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  canons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return  : 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word ; 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  : 

They  kiss'd ;   she  sigh'd ;  he  hung  his  head  : 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land : 
"  Adieu  ! "   she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 


"'TWAS  WHEN  THE  SEAS." 

"TTWAS  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

-■'      With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 
All  on  a   rock  reclined. 
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Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crown'd  with  willows. 

That  tremhkfl  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  ? 
Cense,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !   whot's  thy  iroubleil  motion 

To  tliat  within  my  breast  ? 
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The  merchant  robb'd  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure, 

To  losing  of  my  dear? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on, 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain ; 
Why  then,  beneath  the  water, 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wail'd  she  for  her  dear; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping. 

She  bow'd  her  head,  and  died. 
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BV    IHOMAS   TICK  ELL.— 16B6- 1740. 

[FoET  and  eu>ayist,  native  o(  llriJekirk,  in  Cumberland,  Fellow  uf 
(Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Thomas  Tickell,  through  Ihe  friendship  of 
Addison,  b«came  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  afierwardE  appointed 
Secretaiy  lo  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  contributor  lo  Ihe 
"Spectator."] 

TF,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  hath  stayed, 
'-     And  left  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
And  judge,  oh  judge,  my  bosom  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  t;ver  felt  poetic  fires  ! 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  lyoe  inspires  : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  1  forget  the  ilismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
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How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 

By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things, 

Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings ! 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  ; 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 

The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 

And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed  ! 

While  speechless  o*er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 

Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend. 

Oh,  gone  for  ever !  take  this  long  adieu ; 

And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 

To  strew  fresh  laurels  let  the  task  be  mine, 

A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 

Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan. 

And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 

If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 

May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 

Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song. 

My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue. 

My  grief  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free. 

And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone. 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below  ; 
Proud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  emi)ire  held  ; 
In  arms  who  triumphed ;  or  in  arts  excelled  ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e*er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assi<^ned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly? 
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Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 

Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  ? 

Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 

How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell; 

Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 

In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essayed  below  ? 

Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind, 

A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 

Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 

To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  Genius,  lend ! 

When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms. 

When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms. 

In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 

And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 

Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 

Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree. 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me. 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or,  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 
'Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song : 
There  i)atient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  Hill,  whose  brow  the  anlii^ue  structures  grace, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  ^Varwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  a]>pcars, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  jirospects  fresh  and  fair. 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  ! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze  ! 
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His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  however  Fortune  frowned ; 
Some  refuge  in  the  Muse's  art  I  found  : 
Reluctant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing ; 
And  these  sad  accents,  murmured  o'er  his  urn, 
Betray  that  absence  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds. 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong. 
And  weep  a  second  in  the  unfinished  song  ! 

These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
To  thee,  O  Craggs,  the  expiring  sage  conveyed, 
Great,  but  ill-omened,  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies, 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon  !  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair !  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  future  tongues  :  each  other's  boast !  farewell, 
Farewell  !  whom  joined  in  fame,  in  friendship  tried, 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 


COLIN  AM)   LrCV. 

/^F  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
^-^      Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace, 
Nor  e'er  did  Liftcy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face  ; 

Till  luckless  love  antl  pining  care 

Impair'd  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks. 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  I    have  vou  seen  a  lilv  pale 

When  beviting  rains  descend  ? 
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So  droop'd  the  slow-consuming  maid, 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warn'd,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  perjured  swains !   beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 

The  virgins  weeping  round  : 

**  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

**  By  a  false  heart  and  broken  vows 

In  early  youth  I  die : 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice  as  ricli  as  I  ? 

'*  Ah,  Colin  !  give  not  her  thy  vows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  !  receive  his  kiss. 

Nor  think  him  all  thv  own. 

"  To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed. 

Impatient  both  i)repare  ; 
But  know,  fond  maid  !  and  know,  false  man  ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

'*  Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades !  bear. 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet." 

She  spoke ;  she  died.     Her  corpse  was  borne 
'I'he  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
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He  in  his  weildins  trim  so  gnv, 
She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  perjiireii  ColLn's  thoughts; 

How  were  these  nupliiils  kept? 
The  bridesmen  flock'd  round  I-nry  dead, 

And  nil  the  villaj^e  wept. 


Confiisinn,  shame. 


The  damps  of  deatl- 
He  shook,  he  gro 


■well  ; 


:.  despnir 
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From  the  vain  bride,  ah  !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 
When  stretch'd  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 
Convey'd  by  trembling  swains, 

One  mould  A^ith  her,  beneath  one  sod. 
For  ever  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-love  knots 
.  They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  forsworn  !  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallow'd  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 


-<xj1*Io«- 


THE  CHASE— HAWKING. 

BY     WILLIAM     SOMERVILLE.  — 1692. 

[WiLLL\M  SoMKRViLLE  w as  hom  in  the  year  1692,  at  the  family  seat 
at  Kdslone,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School, 
and  afterwards  at  New  College,  Oxfonl.  He  passed  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  at  the  residence  of  his  ancestors,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  duties  of 
a  countr}'  magistrate,  the  active  life  of  a  keen  sportsman,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  poetic  talents. 

Somerville's  "  Chase''  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  lovers  of  country 
life,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.] 

IVT  EXT  will  I  sing  the  valiant  falcon's  fame  : 
^  ^      Aerial  fights,  where  no  confed'rate  brute 
Joins  in  the  bloody  fray ;  but  bird  with  bird 
Justs  in  mid-air.     Lo  !  at  his  siege  the  hern, 
Upon  the  bank  of  some  small  purling  brook, 
Observant  stands  to  take  his  scaly  i)rize, 
Himself  another's  game.      For  mark  behind 
The  wily  falconer  creeps  :  his  grazing  horse 
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Conceals  the  treacherous  foe,  and  on  his  fist 
Th'  unhooded  falcon  sits :  with  eager  tyos 
She  meditates  her  prey,  and,  in  her  wild 
Conceit,  already  plumes  the  dying  bird. 
Up  springs  the  hem,  redoubling  every  stroke, 
Conscious  of  danger,  stretches  far  away. 
With  busy  pennons  and  projected  beak, 
Piercing  th*  opponent  clouds :  the  falcon  swift 
Follows  at  speed,  mounts  as  he  mounts,  for  hof)e 
Gives  vigour  to  her  wings.     Another  soon 
Strains  after  to  support  the  bold  attack. 
Perhaps  a  third.  *  *  * 

Wann  glows  the  conflict,  every  nerve's  employed ; 
Now  through  the  yielding  element  they  soar 
Aspiring  high,  then  sink  at  once,  and  rove 
In  trackless  mazes  through  the  troubled  sky. 
No  rest,  no  peace.     The  falcon  hovering  flies 
Balanced  in  air,  and  confidently  bold 
Hangs  o'er  him  like  a  cloud,  then  aims  her  blow 
Full  at  his  destined  head.     The  watchful  hem 
Shoots  from  her  like  a  blazing  meteor  swift 
That  gilds  the  night,  eludes  her  talons  keen 
And  pointed  beak,  and  gains  a  length  of  way. 
Observe  th'  attentive  crowd  ;  all  hearts  are  fix'd 
On  this  important  war,  and  pleasing  hope 
Glows  in  each  breast.     The  vulgar  and  the  great, 
Equally  happy  now,  with  freedom  share 
The  common  joy.     The  shepherd-boy  forgets 
His  bleating  care ;  the  labouring  hind  lets  fall 
His  grain  unsown ;  in  transport  lost,  he  robs 
Th'  expecting  furrow,  and  in  wild  amaze 
The  gazing  village  point  their  eyes  to  heaven. 
Where  is  the  tongue  can  speak  the  falconers  cares 
'Twixt  hopes  and  fears,  as  in  a  tempest  tost? 
His  fluttering  heart,  his  varying  cheeks  confess 
His  inward  woe.     Now  like  a  wearied  stag. 
That  stands  at  bay,  the  hern  i)rovokes  their  rage  ; 
Close  by  his  languid  wing,  in  downy  plumes 
Covers  his  fatal  beak,  and  cautious  hides 

The  well-dissembled  fraud.     The  fcilcon  darts 
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Like  lightning  from  above,  and  in  her  breast 

Receives  the  latent  death  :  down  plump  she  falls 

Bounding  from  earth,  and  with  her  trickling  gore 

Defiles  her  gaudy  plumage.     See,  alas ! 

The  falconer  in  despair,  his  favourite  bird 

Dead  at  his  feet,  as  of  his  dearest  friend 

He  weei)s  her  fate ;  he  meditates  revenge, 

He  storms,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loose  to  rage  : 

Nor  wants  he  long  the  means.     The  hern  fatigued. 

Borne  down  by  numbers  yields,  and  prone  on  earth 

He  drops :  his  cruel  foes,  wheeling  around, 

Insult  at  will.     The  vengeful  falconer  flies 

Swift  as  an  arrow  shooting  to  their  aid  ; 

Then,  muttering  inward  curses,  breaks  his  wings. 

And  fixes  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak; 

Sees  with  malignant  joy  the  victors  proud 

Smear'd  with  his  blood,  and  on  his  marrow  feast. 


•ft  »  -n-  •» 


-•o^ 


THE  HARK. 

''T^IS  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  Hare 

^      To  choose  her  soft  abode.     With  steps  reversed 

She  forms  the  doubling  maze ;  then,  ere  the  morn 

Peeps  through  the  clouds  lcai)s  to  her  dose  recess. 

As  wandering  shepherds  on  th'  Arabian  plains 

No  settled  residence  observe,  but  shift 

Their  moving  camj) ;   now,  on  some  cooler  hill. 

With  cedars  crown'd,  court  the  refreshing  breeze  ; 

And  then  below,  where  trickling  streams  distil 

From  some  precarious  source,  their  thirst  allay. 

And  feed  their  thirsting  flocks  :   so  the  wise  hares 

Oft  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eye 

Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  treacherous  wiles 

Plot  their  destruction  ;    or,  perchance  in  hopes 

Of  plenteous  forage,  near  the  ranker  mead 

Or  matted  grass,  wary  and  close  they  sit. 
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When  Spring  shines  forth,  season  of  love  and  joy. 
In  the  moist  marsh,  'mong  bed  of  rushes  hid. 
They  cool  their  boiling  blood.     When  Summer  suns 
Bake  the  deft  earth,  to  thick,  wide-sjireading  fields 
Of  com  full-grown,  they  lead  their  helpless  young : 
But  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
The  dripping  covert.      Yet,  when  Winter's  cold 
Their  limbs  benumbs,  thither  with  speed  retiirn'd. 
In  Ihe  long  grass  they  skulk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  ihe  wither'd  leaves ;    thus  changing  still. 
As  fancy  prompts  thcni,  or  as  food  invites. 
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THE  MESSIAH. 

BY  ALKXANDKR   POl'E.  — 1688-I744. 

[Alexander  Pope,  the  son  of  a  I inend raider,  was  bom  in  Lombani 
Street,  on  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  amassed 
a  ccMisiderable  fortune,  and  ])urLha.sed  an  estate  in  Bin  field,  in  Windsor 
Forest.  Alexander  received  the  first  ru<linients  of  his  e<Uication  from  the 
fiunily  priest ;  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  a  CathoHc  seminary  at  Twyford, 
near  Winchester,  where  he  lann>ooned  his  teacher  :  for  this  he  was  severely 
punished,  and  taken  home  by  his  ]>arents.  He  attended  no  sch(K)l  after  his 
twelfth  year,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  eilucatc-d  himself.  Pope 
was  a  bom  poet;  he  **lipsed  in  nundnirs "  so  early,  that  he  couhl  not 
recollect  when  he  did  not  write  iM)etry.  His  style  was  formed  ujwn  that  of 
Dryden  ;  and,  like  his  prot«>tyi)e,  too  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  literary 
squabbles.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  **  Pastorals,"  which  at 
once  brought  him  into  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time.  <  )lher  works  foUowetl  in  quick  succession,  the  principal  of  which 
were  his  "Odes,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  *' Essay  on  Man,"  **I)unciad," 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "The  Mosiah,"  &c.  His  maj^num  opus  was  his 
translation  of  Homer-;  by  his  "Iliad  "he  realizetl  al>ove  5,000/.,  part  of 
which  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to  which  he 
removed  in  1715,  and  where  he  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744.] 

A/'E  Nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  song : 

^       To  heav'nly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 

The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades, 

The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th'  Aonian  maids, 

Delight  no  more--()  thou  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  witii  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 

A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  X'irgin  bear  a  Son  : 

From  Jesse's  root,  behold  a  Branch  arise. 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 

Th'  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 

Ve  Heav'ns !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r  I 

The  .sick  and  weak  the  healin,^  plant  shall  aid. 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
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All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shnll  fail  ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heav'n  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn  ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe  !  be  bom. 
Sec,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  lire:uhioj.'  sjiriiig : 
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See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 

And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies ! 

Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 

Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  Ciod  appears  ! 

A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 

The  rocks  proclaim  th*  ai)proaching  Deity. 

Lo,  earth  receives  Him  from  the  bending  skies ! 

Sink  down,  ye  Mountains ;  and,  ye  Valleys,  rise ; 

With  heads  declined,  ye  Cedars,  homage  pay ; 

Be  smooth,  ye  Rocks :  ye  rapid  Floods,  give  way  ! 

The  Saviour  comes !  by  anc  icnt  bards  foretold  ! 

Hear  Him,  ye  Deaf;  and  all  ye  Blind,  behold! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 

And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day : 

*Tis  He  th*  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 

And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear : 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sight,  no  murmur  the  wide  world  shall  hear  ; 

From  ev'ry  face  He  wipes  off  every,  tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound. 

And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 

Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air, 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 

By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 

The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 

Feeds  from  his  hands,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  : 

Thus  shall  mankind  His  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er. 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  j)Ioughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son 

Shall  finish  wliat  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 
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Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 

And  starts,  amid  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murm'ring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flow'ring  palms  succeed. 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowVy  bands  the  tiger  lead; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet; 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  ! 

Exalt  thy  tow'py  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes  I 

See,  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters  unborn  yet, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heap'd  with  products  of  Saba^an  springs  ! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  Heav'n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn. 

Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts:  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Reveal'd,  and  (Iod's  eternal  day  be  thine  ! 
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The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  Co  dust,  and  mountains  melt  a«vay ; 
But  fix'd  His  word,  His  saving  ])ower  remains; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  M[':s:iiAH  reigns! 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOl'l.. 

A  7ITAL  sjjark  of  heavenly  flame, 
*       Quit,  O  (juil  this  mortal  frame  \ 
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Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 
O  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark  !  they  whisper  :  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  ! 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul  !  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes — it  disappears  ; 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes ;  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 

Lend,  lend  your  wings  !     I  mount,  I  fly 

O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory? 

()  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting? 


^:^o*^ 


FAREWELL   TO    LOCHABER. 

BY   ALLAN    RAMSAY.— 1685- 1 758. 

[The  well-known  .ind  favourite  poem  of  *'The  CJentlc  Shepherd  "  is 
rather  too  Scotch  for  our  puqiose  ;  but  tlie  following  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  author's  style.  Ramsay  was  a  native  of  Lanarkshire,  and 
in  his  youth  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  ;  but  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  poetry,  mostly  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  attorney  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  eldest  son  rose 
to  well-known  eminence  as  a  painter.] 

T^AREWELL  to  Lochaber !   and  farewell,  my  Jean, 

-■-       Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  hae  mony  day  been  ! 

For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more, 

We  '11  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ! 

These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 

And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  war, 

Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 

Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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1  hough  huincancs  nsc    in<]  rise  every  wind 
Theyil  neer  make  \  tempest  hke  that  m  my  mmd ; 
Though  loudest  of  timnder  on  louder  wi\es  roar 
Thats  naething  like  leaving  my  lo\e  on  the  shore 
To  leave  thee  behmd  nie  my  heart  is  sair  pamed 
By  ease  thats  inglorious  no  lim     can  be  gamed 
And  beaut)   and  loies  the  reiard  of  the  hra\e 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave 

Then  gloty    my  Jeanj    nnun  jleil  m>   Lxcuse 
Smce  honour  commands  mc,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame, 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
ni  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  mnning  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  .and  Lochaber  no  more. 


( 


RvKOM.  /:/  /  \)  I  RITE  EX  GUSH  Pi  )EMS.  xf^i-yr^y 


A  rASToKAI,. 


\i\  yn\s  uvKOM.     1691-1763. 


I  I'lll^  j>«K.ni  is  taken  from  llic  *  Spccliilur,'  to  which  tlie  author 
coiiiributctl  under  ihe  >ii,'nature  of  "John  Sliadow."  He  was  aii  authur 
t)f  con^i(^ernl>le  repute,  and  also  an  originator  of  an  ingenious  system  of 
*Nlenograj)hy.] 

\  T  Y  time,  ()  yc  Muses,  was  h:ii)i)ily  spent, 
^^ ^      \\\\c\\  Phcjche  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  fond  Shepherd  hke  Colin  was  blest  I 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  ])Ossibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  spring;  but,  alas  I  it  was  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 

To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 

1   was  so  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

My  heart  was  as  ligiit  as  a  feather  all  day ; 

Hut  now   I   so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 

So  stranL(clv  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 

My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drownetl. 

And  my  heart —1  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  i>ound. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 

And  dance  to  sc^fi  murmurs  ilie  pel)bles  among. 

Thou  know'st,  hitle  Cupid,  if  rh<e1)e  was  there, 

"I'was  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  nuisic  to  hear: 

lUit  ncnv  she  is  a])seni,   I   walk  by  its  side, 

And  still,  as  it  nuirmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide  : 

Must  you   be  so  (  heerful,  wliile   I   go  in  pain? 

l*eace  there  willi  your  l)ul)bling,  an^l   hear  mc  complain. 
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And  PhccLe  ami    I 
How  |>le;is3nt  tlieii 
WlK-n  Spring.  I.ijv< 
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But  now,  in  their  frolics,  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass ; 
Be  still,  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
"  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ! "  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I,  with  a  sour  look, 
Cry  "  Sirrah,"  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook  : 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master  when  Phcebe's  away? 

When  walking  with  Phcebe  what  sights  have  I  seen  ! 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  everything  made  ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  nightingale  too; 
Winds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  everything  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile  ? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  ? 
Ah  1  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest, 
And  made  yourself  fine  for — a  place  in  her  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye. 
To  be  plucked  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 
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How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phoel)e  return  ! 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum  : 

Methinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  the  lead. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 

And  rest  so  much  longer  for*t  when  she  is  here. 

Ah,  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain, 

Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain? 

To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  my  passion  remove ; 

But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love ! 

No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 

For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 

Ah !  what  shall  1  do  ?     I  shall  die  with  despair ; 

Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 


■*o»^< 


SALLY    IN    OUR    ALLEY. 

IJV    HENRY   CAREY. — I7OO-43. 

[This  song  may  be  rejijarded  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  natural 
of  English  love  ditties,  combining  grace,  tendeniess,  and  humour  in  the 
simplest  manner.  Carey  had  been  watching  an  apprentice  and  his  betrothetl 
in  Vauxhall  enjoying  their  cakes  and  ale,  and  he  came  home  and  wrote  the 
song.  His  own  career  was  a  wild  and  sad  one.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  burles<|ues  and  other  dramatic  piece-^,  ver}-  popular  in  their  day.] 

/^F  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart 
^^  There's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
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Her  father  he  makes  cabbage-nets 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  *em; 
Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 

To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em : 
But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally ! 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by,  I  leave  my  work, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely— 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful, 

I'll  bear  it  all  for  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day — 
And  that's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

A  Saturday  and  Monday ; 
For  then  I'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

'I'o  walk  abroad  with  Sally ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  Hves  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  nie  to  church. 

And  often  am   I  blamed 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  named ; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon-time 

And  slink  away  to  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again 

O  then  I  sliall  have  money; 
I'll  hoard  it  up,  and  box  it  all, 

I'll  give  it  to  my  honey : 
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I  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound, 

I'd  give  it  all  to  Sally; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbours  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And,  but  for  her,  I'd  better  be 

A  slave  and  row  a  galley  ; 
But  when  my  seven  lon^  years  arc  out 

O  then  ril  marry  Sally,- 
()  then  we'll  wed,  and  then  we'll  bed. 

But  not  in  our  alley  ! 


-«>o;^:o«- 


A  HYMN  TO  THE  SEASONS. 


BY   JAMKS   THOMSON.  — 1700-48. 

(James  Thomson  was  horn  at  Kdnam,  near  Kelso,  on  the  nth  of 
September,  1700.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  the  parish.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  youtli  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  l>e  educated  for 
the  Church  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London.  In  March,  1 727,  he  publislied  his  '*  Winter,"  which,  in 
successive  years,  was  followed  by  **  Summer,''  **  Spring,"  and  "Autumn." 
In  1731,  he  became  travelling  companion,  or  tutor,  to  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Talbot  ;  he  was  thus  occupied  for  three  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  all  the  most  remarkable  places  on  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  obtained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary  of  Jkiefs  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which,  however,  he  lo>l  on  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Lord-Chancellor  Talbot.  His  circumstances  were  afterwards  improved  by 
a  i)ension  of  100/.  which  he  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  through 
lyord  Lyttelton  ;  he  was  also  apjjoinled  Surveyor-Ceneral  of  the  I>eeward 
Islands,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  perform  by  proxy,  and  which  realized 
to  him  300/.  a-year.  Heing  now  comparatively  rich,  he  retired  to  a  cottage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond.  He  there  wrote  several  tragedies,  and 
his  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1748.] 

'^F*H ESK  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
^       Are  but  the  varied  (iod.     The  rolling  year 
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Is  full  of  Thee.     I-"orth  in  (he  pleasing  SpriDg 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  lenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  niounLiins  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer-months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year  : 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks  ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  uoon,  or  falling  eve, 
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By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  Thou  !     With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roU'd, 
Majestic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bid'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !     What  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole ; 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  Hand, 
That,  ever-busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres, 
Works  in  the  secret  deej),  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  Spring, 
Flings  from  the  Sun  direct  the  tlaming  Day, 
Feeds  every  creature,  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  !  join  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join,  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  !     To  Him,  )e  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  Sjjirit  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
O,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms. 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills  ; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  1  muse  along. 
V'e  headlong  torrents,  nuMcl  and  profound  ; 
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Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 

Along  the  vale;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 

A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 

Sound  His  stupendous  j)raise ;  whose  greater  voice 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 

Soft — roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 

In  mingled  clouds  to  him ;  whose  sun  exalts. 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Ye  forests,  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave  to  Him ; 

Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 

Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 

Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day  !  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls  :  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  world  ; 

\Vhile  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  :  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Retain  the  sound  :  the  broad  responsive  low, 

Ye  valleys,  raise  ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns ; 

And  His  unsuftering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands  all,  awake  :  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves  ;  and  when  the  restless  day, 

Plxpiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep. 

Sweetest  of  birds,  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn  !     In  swarming  cities  vast. 

Assembled  men,  to  the  dee]>  organ  join 

The  long-resounding  voice,  oft-breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 

And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove ; 
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Then  let  tlie  shcjihenl's  fluto,  ihi;  virgin's  h) 
The  prompting  scrapli,  and  tin;  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  ihc  (iuil  of  Seasons,  as  they  roll. 
For  nie,  when  1  forj,'et  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  ihu  blossc-  " '- ■  ^ 

Russets  tile  plain, 
Or  Winter  rises  in 

And,  (lead  lu  ]w. 
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Should  fate  command  me  to  the  furthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  Isles  ;  'tis  nought  to  me  : 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  Better  thence  again,  and  Better  still. 
In  infinite  i)rogression. — But  1  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 


RULE  BRITANNIA. 

■\X  rHEN   Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command 
^  '       Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  her  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 
Rule  Britannia  !    Britannia  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fall, 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourisli  great  and  free 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke  ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
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Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  beml  thee  (lo\ni 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

And  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 
To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 
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All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine ! 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 
Blest  Isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair :-  - 
Rule  Britannia !    Britannia  rules  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  ! 


-oo^e^oo- 


YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 


EDWARD  YOUNG.— 1681-I765. 

[The  "Night  Thoughts"  are  not  only  what  the  author  is  mainly 
known  by,  but  their  celebrity  is  so  identified  with  his  name  as  almost  to 
exclude  his  other  productions  from  notice,  and  to  require  the  prefix  of  his 
name  for  identity  with  what  has  long  been  so  pre-eminently  an  English 
favourite.  The  work  itself,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  exhibits  a  very  wide 
display  of  original  poetry  varied  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions, 
a  wildncss  of  thought  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  ever}' 
hue  and  order  ;  the  excellence  not  consisting  so  much  in  exactness  as 
copiousness.  For  these  reasons,  possibly,  the  work  can  hardly  be  read 
continuouhiy  with  pleasure,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  quotation  of 
favourite  passages.  Possibly  no  ])ortion  of  the  poem  aflbrds  a  better 
example  of  the  writer's  power  than  the  apostrophe  on  "  Life,  death,  and 
immortality,"  and  his  ever  memorable  and  often  quoted  lines  on  **  Pro- 
crastination," given  here  ;  amongst  the  other  protluctions  of  the  poet  is 
*'  Love  of  Fame,  the  universal  passion,"  in  seven  characteristic  satires, — a 
-style  often  adopted  by  Pope.  Kdward  \'oung  was  bom  at  Upham  near 
Winchester,  and  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford  ; 
he  took  orders  in  1727,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed  a  King's 
chaplain.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  efl"ort  to  enter  Parliament  before 
becoming  a  clergyman,  and  even  afterwards  engaged  in  politics.  This  dis- 
position, as  well  as  his  anxiety  for  preferment,  has  laid  him  open  to  much 
sarcasm  from  Swift  and  others,  and  undoubtedly  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
impression  that  his  }>oetry  would  have  given  of  his  true  aims  and  pleasures. 
His  great  work,  however,  was  written  late  in  life,  after  he  had  experienced 
a  good  deal  of  it^  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  Young  was  appointed  by  Arciihi>hop  Seeker  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  Princess- Dowager  of  Wales  ;  he  die<l  four  years  afterwards.] 
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■yiRF.])  nature's  sweet  restorer  lialmy  sleep! 
*-       He,  like  the  worlil,  liis  reaily  visit  jhiys 
WTiere  fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  lie  forsakes; 
Swift  on  liis  downy  piniuns  tlies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  wiili  :i  tear. 
From  short  (as  usual)  and  dislnrlied  repuae 
1  wake  :    how  happy  tlie)'  who  wake  no  more  I 
Yet  tliat  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake  :   emerging  from  a  sea  of  drcains 
Tumultuous;    where  my  wrecked,  desponding  thought-; 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery 
At  random  drove,  her  hehn  of  reason  lost. 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  ch.ange  of  pain, 
{.\  bitter  change  !)  severer  fur  severe  : 
The  day  too  short  for  iny  distress;    and  night, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess !    from  her  ebon  throne 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead  !   and  darkness  how  profound  '. 
Not  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds  : 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  genera!  pulse 
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Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  pause !   prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled  : 
Fate !   drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness :  solemn  sisters !   twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve, 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man. 
Assist  me :    I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave  ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom :   there  this  fame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye? — 

Thou  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars 
Exulting,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  vale. 

0  Thou!   whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul  ; 
My  soul  which  flies  to  Thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.     Oh !   lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe), 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason;   my  best  will, 
Teach  rectitude ;   and  f{\  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain. 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss :   to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

1  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they?     VVith  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 

How  much  is  to  be  done  !     My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  nnd  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 
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Look  ilown — on  what  ?     A  fathomless  abyss  ; 

A  dread  eternity !   how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  l)ounties  of  an  hour? 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  won<lerfu!  is  man  ! 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 

Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 

From  different  natures,  manellously  mixed. 

Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 

Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt  ! 

Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  ! 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 

An  heir  of  glory !   a  frail  child  of  dust ! 

Helpless  immortal !   insect  infinite  ! 

A  worm  !   a  god  ! — I  tremble  at  myself. 

And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home  a  stranger, 

Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 

And  wondering  at  her  own.      How  reason  reels  ! 

Oh  !    what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 

Triumphantly  distressed  !    what  joy  !   what  dread  ! 

Alternately  transported  and  alarmed ! 

What  can  preser\e  my  life  ?    or  what  destroy  ? 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ! 

IxCgions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 

P>E  wise  to  day;   'tis  madness  to  defer: 
-^     Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 

That  *tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 

The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom  : 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 

Ttiey  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 

At  least  their  own ;   their  future  selves  applaud  ; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 

Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vail. 

Time  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

Tis  not  in  follv  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  through  every  stage.     When  young,  indeed. 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves ;   then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
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Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  Hke  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close  ;   when  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 

E*en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 

O'er  those  we  love,  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


):^oo- 


IIOFK. 

BY    WILLIAM    SIIKNSTUNE.       1714-63. 

[The  son  of  a  Shropshire  gentleman  fanner  residing  on  his  own  estate, 
called  the  Leasowes,  which  it  became  his  aim  to  render  famous  for  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  elegance — in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  outran  his  means 
and  became  embarrassed.  His  works  comprise  songs,  elegies,  pastorals, 
and  miscellaneous  essays  in  three  volumes.] 

A  yT  Y  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 
^^ ^      Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep  ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep ; 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss, 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow  ; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss. 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbriar  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold  ; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear. 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 
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One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear ; 

Not  a  shnib  that  I  heard  her  admire, 
But  I  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay ! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 

To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  groves, 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow, 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow  ! 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join 
Yox  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear. 

As  she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  i)lunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred. 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young ; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

1  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

How  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove  ; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  Love. 
But  her  words  such  a  pleasure  convey, 

So  much  1  her  accents  adore, 
Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 

Methinks  I  should  love  her  tlie  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved  when  her  Corydon  sighs  ? 

Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  ? 
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Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  ! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease ! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  strayed, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers? 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay, 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  e(]ual  to  mine. 


^»;< 


ODE  TO  EVENING. 

BY   WILLIAM   COLLINS. — I72O-56. 

[William  Collins,  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  a  hatter  in 
Chichester,  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day,  1 720.  Through  the  assistance  of 
his  uncle,  he  received  a  college  education  at  Oxford.  He  quitted  that  seat 
of  learning  for  London  in  1 744,  with  high  hopes  and  magnificent  schemes. 
In  1746,  he  published  his  **Odes"  and  **  Eclogues,"  but  their  success 
did  not  realize  his  sanguine  expectations  ;  and  he  suffered  not  only  from 
disappointment,  but  from  poverty  even  beyond  the  lot  of  poets.  He  was 
raised  temporarily  from  his  abject  condition  by  a  legacy  of  2,000/.  from  his 
uncle  ;  but  he  never  recovered  his  spirits,  and  after  a  short  time  sank  into 
a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility.  He  died  in  the  year  1756,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six.  His  Odes,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  arc  that  to 
"Evening"  and  on  the  "Passions,"  are,  without  doubt,  among  the  first 
productions  of  British  Poetry.] 

TF  ought  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

-■■      May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear 

l.ikc  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 

Sits  in  yon  western  tent  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  bredc  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 
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Now  air  is  huslicil.  s:ive  wlicre  ilic  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  soft  slirill  slirick  Hits  l)y  iin  leailicm  wing, 


ivliere  the  beetle  winds 
small  but  siilJeu  Iiorn, 


As  oft  lie  rises  'ir 
Against  the  jiilgrii 


twilight  path, 
ill  hecillcss  limn  : 
iiaid  coiii|iose(l, 
:  softened  strain. 
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Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  dark'ning  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit  ; 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  i>aly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  fresh'ning  dew,  and,  lovelier  still 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car  ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene  ; 
Or  find  some  ruin,  *midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wild  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim  discovered  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ! 

While  summer  loves  to  sj)ort 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light  ; 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves  ; 
Or  winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  ; 

So  long  regardful  of  thy  c^uiet  rule, 

Shall  fancy,  friendship,  science,  smiling  peace. 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name. 
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:   El.l.OV  WkllTKN  !N-  A  COUNTRY  ClIUKCllYARU 


ITlluMAS  (JhaV,  tlK  son  of  a  si:tiven<:r,  was  born  in  London  in  1716  ; 
III;  ivns  niutaleil  nt  Elon,  antl  .iflerwards  at  CaiiiUriiigc,  wlicre  his  life  was 
tliicfly  s|n;iit  in  liis  favourite  studies.  In  1739  he  was  induced  by  his  friend 
Hocace  Walpole  lo  join  liiiii  in  »  Continental  lour  ;  they  had  some  slighl 
quarrel,  and  Gray  relumed,  in  the  year  1741.  lie  plaiineil  many  literary 
schemes  but  laekeil  the  eiier(,7  to  bring  Ihcni  loa  cimi|iletion.  In  1747  he 
published  his  "  Ode  on  a  Dislant  Prospect  of  I'^ioii  Collet:e,"  and  in  1751 
liis  well'known  "  Klcgy  written  in  a  Country  Ciuirthyarii,"  possibly  the 
noblest  elcyy  In  the  lniii;iin)!e  ;  of  the  a]>]iioeiatii>n  of  ttii*  by  men  under 
the  most  exiKcnt  Lirtu instances,   Lotit  Slanlioiic,  in  hi-.  Iliitory,  gives  a 


C«».  A  COCXrxy  tf/CKCHVAKD.  -,.6-7.. 

nalable  in^lancu  :  he  re1al»  thai  just  bcfure  tlio  as>au!t  on  (Juebcc,  General 
Wolfe  repealeil  ihe  lino  tu  his  affi^n  in  ihe  Ixial  wilh  him,  and  al  iht: 
close  of  tile  reciuiion,  adiicii— "  Now,  gcnllcmcn.  I  wuuki  rather  l>o  the 
aulhiir  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebet- :"  the  (jalbiit  ^>o1die^  and  hero 
realising  (o  the  full,  within  a  vcrj'  few  hours  tliat  slriking  stania  on  all 
human  glory.  In  1761.  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Urariiin  the  Pto- 
feisorship  of  Modem  lli&Iuiy  at  Cambridge,  with  a  salary  uf  400/.  He 
died  on  the  30lli  of  July,  1771,  and  wa.-.  buried  at  Stoke  I'o^s,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsur.) 

npHE  curfew  tolls  tliu  knell  of  parting  day, 
■'■      The  lowiDg  herd  winds  slowly  oer  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  honiewanl  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  ivorJd  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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Now  fades  the  Hliiinnering  landstupf  on  the  sight, 
And  all  ihe  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  ticetlc  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklin^^s  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-niantted  toiv'r. 

The  moping  oivl  does  to  the  moon  comjilain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bow'r. 
Molest  her  an<ieni  solitar\-  reign. 

Itenealli  those  rugged  ehiis,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  ni;iny  a  mould'ring  heap. 


A  COrXTRy  CilURCHVARP. 


Kach  in  his  narrow  cdl  for  ever  !:iitl, 
The  rude  forefathurs  of  the  hamlet  sieep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incens'j-breathiiig  morn, 

The  swallow  twittVing  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  thi:m  from  their  lowlv  bcil. 


For  them  no  more  tht  blazir 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her 

No  children  run  to  lis|]  their 
Or  climb  his  knues  the  en 


hearth  shall  bum, 
.ening  care  ; 

kiss  to  share. 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  siubliom  glebe  has  broke  : 

How  jocund  did  ihey  drive  ih<.ir  team  afield  ! 

How  liowil  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 
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l.t't  not  amljilion  mock  tlKir  useful  loii, 
Tlifir  homely  joys  and  ilesiiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  ciisdainful  smile 
The  short  and  sirajile  annals  of  the  ]ioor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  ]>omi)  of  pon'r, 
And  all  that  beautj-,  all  that  wealth  e'er  ga 

Await  alike  ih'  inevitable  hour, 

The  |)aths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


A  COU.VrKY  tlfi'RCHV.lRD. 


Nor  you,  )e  |)rouiI    jmiiuii.  to  these  the  tmit 
If  memory  ocr  tlieir  tomb  no  Iroiilncs  riisc 

Where  through  ihe  longtlruvn  iisle  -itul  frelicil  \ 
The  pcalmg  inthcm  swells  the  note  ol  iinist. 

Can  storied  um    or   iniimteJ  bust 

Back  to  iK  minsion  till  the  flcctin^  lireitli  ^ 
Can  honour*.  \oke  jiniMil-L  ihc  silent  (hist 

Or  Hatt'r>  soothe  the  dull  cold  eir  of  dcuh  '> 

Perhaps  in  this  nejetted  siiot  is  [ud 
Some  heart  once  iire^nint  with  cclestnl  drt 

Hands  that  the  rod  ol  em|  iro  might  hue  stta\  d 
Or  wakcil  to  ecstasy  ilie  living  hrc  : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  amjile  page 
Rich  «ith  the  s|ioil»  of  lime  did  ne'er  unroll  ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  ihcir  nolik'  rcige 
And  fro/c  (he  geni:d  current  of  the  soul. 
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Kull  many  a  gcni  of  imrest  ray  serein; 

The  dark  unfatliom'd  ravts  of  oci.'an  I'L'ar  : 
Fiiil  many  a  llOHt-r  is  liorn  lu  Uusli  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Some  village-Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  hri 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 

Sonic  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  hlo' 


A  COl'NTRY  Cf/l-RCHVAR/l 


Th'  appbiise  of  list'niug  senates  lo  command, 
The  llireals  of  [xiin  ami  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscrihed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confi 

Forbade  to  wade  thro'  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  meny  on  mankind. 
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The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide. 
To  qnencli  tlie  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

I''ar  from  tlie  madiling  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  solier  wishes  never  learu'd  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  seiiiiester'd  vale  of  life 

Tlicy  kei>t  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  waj'. 

Vet  ev'n  their  bones  from  insult  to  protect 
Some  frail  niemoriai  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  sliajjcless  sculpture  dcck'd. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unleiter'il  Muse. 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  sup|ily  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


A  COUXTRV  CJICKCHVAKI). 


For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  i>rcy, 
This  pleasing  anxious  beiiiy  e"er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  lon{,'ing  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 
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(n  .soiuo  fuiiil  breast  i!ie  (lartint;  soul  rdius, 
Some  y\aMs  ilroiw  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 


1  from  the  Imiil) 

1  our  ashes  live  thtir  v 


I  tires. 


Wit  iliee.  who  minilfiil  of  th'  imlionourM  neail, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  i;ontemplaiioii  led, 
Sunic  kindred  sjiirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, — 


Hiiply  some  hoary  headed 

"  Oft  hav 
Urushing  w 


ith  hasty  stcj)s  the 
the  sun  upon  the 


>-ain  may  say, 
t  the  ])ccp  of  dav 


.1  coiwih'v  t/irKCin'Ah'iK 


"  There  at  thi;  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic;  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  th.it  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  ro\e  : 

Now  <lrooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craved  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  lovi 

"  One  morn  I  niiss'd  hinv  on  the  custom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  ne:ir  his  fav'rite  tree  ; 

Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  : 


"The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  (he  church-way  ])ath  we  saw  him  borne  ; 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Grav'd  on  the  stone  benL-ath  yon  aged  thorn." 
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m-  /% 


/i<r(:  nsli  his  IimiI  ii/'On  the  l,ip  of  i-arth 
A  youth,  to  fortune  ami  to  fame  uiiknmcm  : 

Fair  Scii'rKC  froivriil  not  eii  his  hiimbk  birlJi, 
And  Mdamholy  m,u-k\l  him  for  her  owm. 

Lit>x<^  was  his  hoiiuty,  ami  his  smii  siiieiye. 
Heaven  dui  a  recompense  us  larf;eiy  send  : 

He  gat-c  to  misry  (■'//  A'  f'cd)  a  tear. 

He  gain' d  from  hea'dn  (^fit-as  all  he  loish'd)  a  friend. 

No  firlher  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  dra-w  his  ftailtics  from  their  dread  abode, 

{There  they  alike  in  tremblin,-  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God 
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PINDARIC    ODE. 

**  ID  UIN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King! 
-'-^     Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Tho*  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears ! " 
— Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Mward  scattered  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array : — 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 
"  To  arms  !  "  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  quivering  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe 
With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre  : 
'*  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak  and  desert-cave 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 
O'er  thee,  O  King  !    their  hundred  arms  they  wave. 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ; 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

"  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main  : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinliramon  bow  his  cloud-toi)t  head. 
^11 
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On  dreary  Arvoiis  biiure  I  hey  lie 
Smear'd  with  gore  and  ghastly  jiale  ; 
t'lir,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 

The  famish'd  eagle  screams,  and  jwssts  by. 
Dear  lost  comiwmions  of  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  s;id  e)es. 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  dro|»s  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ve  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  - 
No  more  I  weep;    They  do  not  sleep; 

On  yonder  cliffs,  3  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit;  They  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  1 

"Weave  the  warji  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edwartl's  race : 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  lo  trace. 


I"*!'-  THE  HARD. 

Mark  the  year  and  mark  the  night 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 

The  shrieks  of  death  thro'  llerkeley's  roof  that  ring, 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs 
Thiit  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  male. 

From  ihee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
Tlie  scourge  of  Hea\en  I    \\'hat  terrors  round  hira  w 


/f^: 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined, 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 


"  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord. 

Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.      He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  bom? 
— Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vessel  goes  : 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm : 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway. 
That  hush'd  in  grim  repose  expects  his  evening  prey. 


"  Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare ; 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 

Long  years  of  havock  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  thro'  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 

Revere  his  Consort's  faith,  his  Father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head  ! 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread. 
The  bristled  boar  in  infant-gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom, 
Stamj)  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom. 
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"  Edward,  lo !   to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof;    The  thread  is  spun); 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

(The  we!>  is  wove  ;   Tlie  work  is  done) ; 
Stay,  O  stay !    nor  thus  forlorn 
[^avc  mc  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  : 
In  yon  bright  track  that  tires  the  western  skies 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  O  !    what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight; 

Ve  unhorn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail : — 
Ail  Imil,  ye  genuine  kings!    Britannia's  issue,  hail! 


■'Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear: 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  s 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine  ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-Line: 
Her  iion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
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What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ? 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-colour'd  vvini^s. 

'*  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  War  and  faithful  Love 
And  Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  voice  as  of  the  cherub-choir 

Gales  from   blooming  Eden  bear. 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  exi)ire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  (^uencli'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  rav. 
Knough  for  me  :   with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign  : 
Be  thine  Despair  and  scei)tcred  Care  ; 

To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
—  He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
I>eep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 
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[Olivkr  GoLDSMtTll  wll^>  tK>m  in  1731,  3(  Pallo-s  in  the  county  of 
l-ongford,  Ireland,  where  his  falher  was  the  cletgyman.  He  received  his 
eiiucalion  at  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyilcn  ;  for  some  cause  he  abruptly 
quitted  (he  latter  city,  and  resolved  to  travel  on  foot  through  Europe.  His 
adventures  were  singular  and  various  ;  he  frequently  subsisted  on  the  bounly 
of  the  peasants,  and  in  return  for  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodgii^  played  upon 
Ihe  flute.  On  his  return  to  Ixindon,  he  obtained  the  uluation  of  usher  in  a 
school  at  reckham.  lly  hi-i  publication  of  "  The  Traveller "  he  emerged 
frum  obscurity,  and  was  (-iiat>li:d  to  take  a  high  rank  among  literary  cele- 
brities. His  '•  Vicar  of  Wakefielil."  "  Descried  Village,"  and  various  other 
works  sjieedily  followed,  and  his  circumstances  seemed  10  be  in  a  favounible 
coTKlitiim  1  but  his  eccentric  disposition,  and  an  unfortunate  propensity  to 
Ijambling,  ini-olved  him  in  constant  diflicullies.  He  died  of  a  iMinful 
disease,  at  his  chamlwrs  in  the  Temple,  April  the  4th,  1774.] 
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C  WEET  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

*^    Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  sivai 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  Jelay'd. 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  am!  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cuUivaled  fann. 


The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  cliurch  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  uj)  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  treu  ; 
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While  many  a  pastime  tirded  in  the  shade 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  suneyd 
And  many  a  gambol  frohck  d  o  er  the  ground 
And  sleifjhts  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round  ; 
And  still,  as  each  reiieite  i  pleasure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  ihe  mirthful  bind  inspired 
The  dancing  piir  that  simply  sought  renoHn, 
R>  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down  , 
The  swam  mistrustkss  of  his  smutted  face 
While  secret  laughter  titter  d  round  the  place 
The  bashful  virgin  s  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  rc[>rove  ; 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  vdlage  !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'eo  toil  to  please ; 
These  rountl  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms— hut  all  these  charms  are  fled. 
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Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn  ! 
Thy  spons  are  fled,  and  ail  thy  charms  withdra 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  ham!  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
I  )ne  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  tints  thy  smiling  plain: 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  choked  with  sedges  works  its  weedy  wnv  ; 
Along  thy  glades  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest  ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  ore  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'crlops  the  mouldering  wall 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  ham 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
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Princes  and  lords  may  tlourisli,  or  may  liulc  ; 
A  lireatli  can  make  tliem.  as  a  lireath  has  nia 
IJui  a  Iwiil  |)ea:ianiry,  their  cuuntry's  pride. 
Wliun  omu  (iL'strojM,  can  never  lie  siiiipUai. 
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A  time  tliere  was,  ere  Eugland's  griefs  began. 
When  eiery  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man ; 

For  him  hglit  bbuur  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  rci|uirctl,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  best  rithes,  ignorance  of  wealth. 


Hut  times  are  aherd ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurji  the  land,  and  disijosscss  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  anil  cumbrous  ponij)  repose  ; 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  th;it  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Tiiose  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  tittle  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene. 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighteu'd  all  the  green  ; 
'I'hcse,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirih  and  manners  are  no  more. 
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Sweet  \ubum  '  iwreni  of  the  llissful  liour 
Thy  glides  forlorn  confe-iS  tlie  l)rints  power 
Here    is  1  take  my  solitarj    r  uncis  « 

\mLdst  thy  tanglmt,  walks  an  1  ruiiid  ground-. 

And,  ma.n)   a  >ear  elipsed    return  to  view 
Where  once  the  coinge  stood    the  hawthorn  grew 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  tram 
Iswells  at  m*   breast    nnd  turns  the  past  to  pim 

In  all  my  wandcrin(,s  round  this  world  of  tare 
In  all  my  griefs — ind  Go  I  has  given  my  share 
1  o  husband  out  life  s  taj  er  at  the  close 
\nd  keep  the  flame  from  wabung  b>  repose 
I  still  had  hopes    my  latest  hours  to  i.ro»n 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down 
I  still  had  hopes    for  pride  attends  us  still 
\midst  the  swains  to  hhow  my  book  learn  d  skill 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt   and  all  I  saw  , 


\nd    -va  a  hare    whom  hound-i  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  phct  from  whence  at  first  he  flew 
I  still  hid  hojies    mv  long  \evatijns  pist 
Here  lo  return     and  die   it  home  at  last 

( )  1  kst  retireniLni    friend  to  lite  s  de(  lin" 
Retreats  from  i  ire    (hit  ni.\er  must  le  mine 
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How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  Ji  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  ieams  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 
No  surly  porler  stands,  in  guilty  state, 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 


But  on  he  mo\ts  to  meet  his  htter  end 
Angels  -iround  befnendmg  virtues  friend 
binks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  detay 
Uhile  resij,nation  gLntly  slopes  the  way 
\nd    all  his  prospttts  lirightenmj,  to  the  list 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pist 


Sweet  WIS  the  sound    when  oft    it  evenings 
L  p  jonder  hill  the  \i  lage  murmur  rose 
lliere,  js  T  passd  with  lareless  steps  and  slow 
1  he  mingling  notts  cimc  softened  from  below 


Ihl.    s 


is  the 


iiilk  n 


Iht  sober  herd  lb  it 
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'I'he  noisy  geese  that  gahbleil  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school  ; 
The  watch-dog's  voiie  tliat  bay'il  the  whisiiering  win<i, 
And  the  loud  laugh  thnt  spoke  llie  vacant  mind  ; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fiir.i  each  iiause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail  : 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  tlie  gale. 
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No  busy  steps  t)ie  grass-grown  footway  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  Hush  of  life  is  fled  ; 
All  but  yon  widow'd  solitary  thing, 
'ITiat  feebly  bends  beyond  the  plashy  spring  : 
She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  Sjiread. 
To  pick  herivinirj'  faggot  from  the  tbom, 
To  seek  her  niglit'ly  shed  and  weep  till  mom  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  tr.iin, 
The  smI  historian  of  the  |»ensive  [ilain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  gardtn  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  [>lare  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  mo<lest  mansion  rose, 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Remote  froin  towna  he  ran  his  gotlly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place : 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
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Far  other  aims  his  huart  had  learnVl  lo  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  tlit  wretciieil  tlinn  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  thill  their  Hainit-rinf;s,  but  relievcil  their  \y. 
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Tlie  long  rciiienilier'ti  l»ej^ar  was  his  guest. 
Whost  lifard  dcsiemiing  Sttejit  his  aged  hreast ; 
The  min'd  s|ii.-inUlirirt.  now  no  longer  iiroud, 
t.'hiLin'il  kindrud  ihere,  and  had  liis  claims  aUow'd 
The  Urokeii  soldier  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  niyhl  away; 
\Ve[it  o'er  his  woiimls.  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  >how'd  bow  fields  were 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leurn'd  to  glin 
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Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  jiriiie. 
And  e'en  his  failings  le.inVl  to  virtue's  side  ; 
Kut  in  his  duty  [irompi,  at  every  call. 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  [miy'd  and  felt  for  all 
And,  as  a  bird  e.ich  fond  endeannenl  tries 
To  temjit'its  new-Hedged  offs])ring  to  the  skies. 
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He  tried  each  art,  reproved  eaeh  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  l)rif;hler  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

ileside  the  bed  where  jiarting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control. 
Despair  and  anguish  tied  the  struggling  soul; 
('omfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  filtering  accents  ivhi.spcr'd  praise. 
At  church,  with  ineek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  veiicrnlile  jilacc  ; 
Truth  from  his  li]is  jircvail'd  iiilh  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  priy. 
The  survice  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  ^eal  each  honest  rustic  ran  : 
Ken  <-hildren  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
Anil  ]jluik'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smi 
His  ready  .smile  a  |)arent's  waniuh  e\|>rcss'd, 
Their  welfare  |ilea.scd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd 
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To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  Jiad  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  diff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze,  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skillVl  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school  : 


A  man  severe  he  was.  and  stem  to  view; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew : 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face: 
I-'ull  well  they  laugli'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd  ; 
Vet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  be  l)Ort  to  learning  was  in  fault  : 
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The  vilkge  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too : 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  : 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  though  van(|uish'd,  he  could  argue  still ; 


While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  stiil  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame  ;  the  very  spot. 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  sign-[)ost  caught  the  [Missing  eye, 
[,ow  lies  that  liouse  where  nut-brown  draughts  insj)ired, 
Where  grey-beard  mirih  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
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No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  hrow  shall  cle;ir, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strcngtii,  and  Iciirn  to  licar  ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  fouii<l 
C'areful  to  see  the  mantling  Iiliss  ro  round  ; 
Sor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  presi, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  (o  the  rest. 

Yes  !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  ir.iin  : 
To  me  more  dear,  congeiiial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  tlie  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-linrn  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  uni-onfineii. 
But  the  long  pom]),  the  midnight  tnas([ueride, 
With  all  Ihe  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  Irirters  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toilsome  pleasure  sickens  into  [mn ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy? 


\'e  friends 


>  truth,  ; 
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T'is  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  splendid  anti  a  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 

And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore  ; 

Hoards  e'en  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound, 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 

That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth  ; 
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His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 
Around  the  wold  each  needful  proiluct  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supjilies : 
While  thus  the  land,  adorn'd  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadom'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'rf  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  : 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  fi 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  ; 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd, 
In  Nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'tl  ; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 


While,  scourged  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  ami  to  save, 
The  country  blooms  -n  garden  and  a  grave  I 

Where  then,  ah  I  where  shall  [wverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  cont^ous  |>ride  ? 
If  to  some  rommon's  fencfless  limits  siray'd. 
He  drives  his  Hoik  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
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TJiose  fenceless  fields  ihe  sons  of  wcalih  divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  coinmon  is  denied. 

If  to  the  citj'  sped— What  waits  him  there  ? 

To  see  profusion,  tliat  lie  must  not  shore  ; 
']'o  see  ten  thousand  liaiifful  arts  combiiiud 
'I'o  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind ; 
']'o  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 
Kxtortei!  from  !iis  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  [lale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  lon^j-drawii  pomp  di.s| 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way; 
The  dome  where  I'leasure  holds  her  midnijiht  reij; 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumnlluous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  s<niare. 
The  ratding  chariots  clash,  the  torches  j;lare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy '. 
Are  these  thy  serious  dioughts?     Ah,  turn  thine  c 
Where  ihe  [K>or  h(HiseIess  shiverini;  (cuialc  lies  : 
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She  once,  perhajis,  in  \'illage  plenty  blest. 

Has  wept  ai  tales  of  innocence  clistrest  : 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 

Now  lost  to  all  ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Xear  her  betrayer's  door  slie  !a)s  her  head. 

And,  pinch'd  with  colil,  and  shrinking  from  the  showi 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and   hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  diiors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 

.\h,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  (he  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go. 
Where  wild  .Mtama  murmurs  to  their  woo. 
I-'ar  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore ; 
Those  l>la/.ing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  r.ay, 
,\iid  fieneiy  shed  intolerable  day; 
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Those  mattei!  woods  when;  birds  forget  to  sjng, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorjiion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 
And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they  ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  Hies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscajic  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  stene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  brec/y  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  sheller'd  ihefls  uf  harmless  hne. 
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Good  Heaven  !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day, 

That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ! 

Whtn  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  i>ast, 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look'd  their  last. 

And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 

For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; 

And  shuddering  still  lo  face  the  distant  deep, 

Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  retum'd  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prejjared  to  go 

To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe  ; 

Hut  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 

He  only  wish'd  for  ivorlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 

And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  si>oke  her  woes, 

And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear. 

And  clasp'd  iheni  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 

Whilst  lier  fond  husband  strove  lo  lend  relief, 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  (,'rief. 
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O  luxury !  thou  curst  liy  Heaven's  decree, 

|How  ill  exchanged  are  things  likf;  these  for  ihee  1 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 

Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own  : 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till,  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  pkrt  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  -  destruction  done; 
E'en  now,  metbinks,  as  pondering  here  1  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 


That  idly  waiting  lla])s  with  es'ery  gale  ; 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 

Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 

Contented  toil,  and  hos])itable  care. 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there; 

And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above. 

And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 

And  ihoii,  sweet  I'oelry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  lo  tly  where  sensual  joys  invade, 
Unfit,  in  these  dcKcncrati;  tiuies  of  shame. 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  himest  fame  ; 
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Dear  charming  nym]ih,  neglected  ami  (ietrictl, 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  [iriile; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  mc  poor  at  first,  and  kce|)'st  nic  sc 
Thou  guide,  by  which  ihe  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
Farewell !  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervors  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  (lolar  world  in  snow. 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
kedress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime. 
Aid  slighted  Truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain  : 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  r.tge  of  gain  ; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possen(, 
'j'hough  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swifl  ilecay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
While  self-deijendent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 
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JOHN  JJARLKYCORN. 

[A  FAVOURITE  ojd  Ballad,  probably  even  of  earlier  date  than  the 
1 8th  century  ;  it  has  often  been  attributed  to  liunis,  and  has  Inien  insertecl 
in  some  editions  of  his  works,  but  the  only  foundation  for  this  that  can  be 
traced  has  been  an  alteration  of  one  or  two  of  the  lines  by  Rums.) 

'T^HERE  was  three  kings  into  the  East, 

-'■      Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a  plough  and  ploughed  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 
And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath, 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on, 

And  showers  began  to  fall; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surprised  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 
His  head  well  armed  wi*  pointed  si)ears. 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

The  sober  autumn  entered  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale  ; 
His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 

Showed  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sickened  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They\'e  ta'en  a  weapon  long  and  shar]). 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
And  tied  him  fast  upon  the  cart, 

Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 
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Ihey  lad  h  n    lo        u|on  hs  la  k 
And  cudgell  I  h  m  f  II  sore 

They  hun^,  h  n  uj    I  efore  the  sto 
And  turn  1  h    i  ocr  in  I  oer 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaveil  in  John  Rarleyconi, 

There  let  him  sink  or  sivim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 
To  work  him  further  woe, 

And  still,  as  signs  of  iifc  appear'd, 

They  toss'd  him  lo  and  fro, 
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They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

TW  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
But  a  miller  use*him  worsl  of  all. 

For  he  crushVl  him  beiween  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  ta'en  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 
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John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise ; 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  Wood, 

Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 
Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland ! 


jj*:©*- 


TO  MISS  HICKMAN  PLAYING  ON  THK  SiMNNKT. 

DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  — 1 709-84. 

[Although  nothing  of  Dr.  Johnson's  can  be  designated  accurately  as 
a  "  Favourite  Poem,"  yet  the  author  of  "Rasselas"  (1759),  and  **  IJves  of 
the  Poets"  (1779),  can  hardly  be  omitted  from  our  work.  We  give  the 
following  verses  therefore  ai>  specimens  of  the  author  rather  than  a.s  being  in 
themselves  favourite.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  well-known  **  Stella" 
of  Johnson's  Biography  ;  the  latter  to  Robert  Levet,  a  dependent  anti 
humble  friend,  who  resided  with  Dr.  Johnson  for  twenty  years.] 

p)  RIGHT  Stella,  formed  for  universal  reign, 
^-^     Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain  ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
Awed  into  love  our  concjuered  hearts  obey, 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway  : 
But  when  your  music  soothes  the  raging  pain 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  your  reign, 
We  bless  the  tyrant  and  we  hug  the  chain. 
When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string, 
Ambition's  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king  : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage  by  music's  dreadful  power, 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
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Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre, 
Soon  hail  the  moniirch  fell  a  nolikx  fire; 
No  more  delishted  with  (lestriictive  war, 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair  ; 
Resigiied  his  diirst  of  emiiire  to  her  clurms. 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


Johnson-.         DEATH  OF  MR,  ROBERT  LEVET.  1W84 


ON  THK  DKATM  OF  MR.  ROBKRT  LKVKT. 

A    1»RA(.TISER    IN    PHYSIC. 

r^ONDEMNKL)  to  Hopes  delusive  mine, 
^^     As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  )ear. 
See  Ixvet  to  the  grave  descend. 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  aflfection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind  ; 
Nor,  lettered  Arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  called  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 
His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 
The  power  of  art  \vilh<jut  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  poured  his  L^Toan. 

And  lonely  Want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  cliill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride. 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  suj)plied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 
And  sure  the  Internal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 
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The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 
Unfelt,  unqounted,  glided  by  ; 
riis  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 
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THE  KITE  ;  OR,  PRIDE  MUST  HAVE  A  KAI.L. 

JOHN    NEWTON. — 1725-1807. 

[The  **01ney  Hymns"  establish  the  reputation  of  their  authors  a>> 
favourite  poets:  these  were  the  conjoint  production  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton 
ami  his  friend  William  Cowper,  and  were  first  published  in  1779.  Ap- 
[)endcd  to  the  volume  is  the  following  a<hnirable  little  poem,  which  i?> 
selected  as  more  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our  work  than  hymns,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  fairly  representing  the  native  humour  and  wit  of  the  j)oet. 
The  second  is  also  an  exquisite  little  piece.] 


A/T  Y  waking  dreams  are  best  concealed  ; 

Much  folly,  little  good,  they  yield  ; 
Hut  now  and  then  I  gain,  when  slccpinj^s 
A  friemlly  hint  that's  worth  the  keeping. 
Lately  I  dreamed  of  one  who  cried, 
"  Beware  of  self,  beware  of  pride  ; 
When  you  are  prone  to  build  a  IJabcl, 
Recal  to  mind  a  little  fable." 

/^NCE  on  a  time  a  paper  kite 

^-^     Was  mounted  to  a  wondrous  height, 

Where,  giddy  with  its  elevation, 

It  thus  expressed  self-admiration  : 

"  See  how  yon  crowd  of  gazing  people 

Admire  my  flight  above  the  steei>lc  ; 

How  would  they  wonder  if  tlicy  knew 

All  that  a  kite  like  me  can  do  ? 


Newton.       A  THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEA'SHORE.       1725-1807. 

Were  I  but  free,  I'd  take  a  flight, 

And  pierce  the  clouds  beyond  their  sight, 

But  ah  !  like  a  poor  pris  ner  bound. 

My  string  confines  me  near  the  ground  : 

I'd  brave  the  eagle's  towering  wing. 

Might  I  but  fly  without  a  string." 

It  tugged  and  pulled,  while  thus  it  spoke, 

To  break  the  string — at  last  it  broke. 

Deprived  at  once  of  all  its  stay, 

In  vain  it  tried  to  soar  away  ; 

Unable  its  own  weight  to  bear, 

It  fluttered  downward  through  the  air  : 

Unable  its  own  course  to  guide, 

The  winds  soon  plunged  it  in  the  tide. 

Ah  !  fooHsh  kite,  thou  hadst  no  wing, 

How  could'st  thou  fly  without  a  string  ? 

My  heart  replied,  "  O  Lord  I  see 

How  much  this  kite  resembles  me, 

Forgetful  that  by  Thee  I  stand, 

Impatient  of  Thy  ruling  hand  ; 

How  oft  IVe  wished  to  break  the  lines 

Thy  wisdom  for  my  lot  assigns  ? 

How  oft  indulged  a  vain  desire 

For  something  more,  or  something  higher? 

And,  but  for  grace  and  love  divine, 

A  fall  thus  dreadful  had  been  mine." 


A  THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

TN  every  object  here  I  see 
^     Something,  O  Lord,  that  leads  to  Thee ; 
Firm  as  the  rocks  Thy  promise  stands, 
Thy  merries  countless  as  the  sands, 
'I1iy  love  a  sea  iunncusely  wide, 
Thy  grace  an  ever -flowini;  tide. 
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In  every  oljjcct  htre  I  ste 

Something,  my  heart,  ihal  poinls  at  lUee  ; 

Hard  as  tho  rocks  thai  IwunO  the  strand, 

Unfruitful  as  the  barren  sand, 

Dec  1 1  ami  dt;ceitful  as  the  ocean, 

Antl,  like  the  tide,  in  constant  motion. 


CowpKK.  yOJlN  GILPIN.  17.J1-1800. 


JOHN  GILPIX. 

IIY    WILLIAM    COWPKR.— 173I-180O. 

[William  Cowper,  the  son  of  Dr.  Cowper,  chaplain  to  George  II., 
was  lx)m  November  15th,  1 731,  at  his  father's  rectoiy  of  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Hertfordshire.     His  mother,  who  was  allied  to  some  of  the  noblest 
families  in  England,  died  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age  ;   throughout 
his  lifetime  he  remembered  her  with  tlie  tend  crest  affection.      At  an  early 
age  Cowper  was  removed  from  a  country  school  to  Westminster,  where, 
being  constitutionally  timid  and  delicate,  the  rough  usage  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  elder  boys  had  a  sad  effect  on  him.     At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  and,  in  1754,  he  waf>  called  to  the  bar  ;  he 
however,  never  made  the  law  his  study.    Through  the  interest  of  his  family, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  his  ner\'0usness  was  such  that  he  was  j)lunged  into  the  deepest  miser)'. 
The  seeds  of  insanity  soon  became  apparent  ;  he  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  was  placed  in  a  private  madhouse  kept  by  Dr.  Cotton,  where  the  kind 
attention  of  his  physician  gradually  restored  his  shattered  mind.     On  his 
recovery  he   retired   to   Huntingdon,  where   he  became  a  boarder  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Unwin,  curate  of  that  place.     After  Mr.  Unwinds  death,  the 
family,  on  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  fixed  their  abode  in  Olney, 
Buckinghamshire.     He  there  formetl  a  close  friendship  with  Lady  Austen, 
at  whose  instance  he  wrote  "  The  Task,"  **  John  Gilpin,"  and  other  poems. 
Occasionally  his  mind  was  reduced  to  a  distressing  state  of  melancholy,  his 
disease  taking  the  fonn  of  monomania  on  religious  subjects.     HLs  inter\'als 
of  convalescence  were  occupied  in  gardening  and  literary  pursuits.      The 
l)oeni  given  under  the  title  of  "The  Castaway"  pathetically  describes  some 
of  his  saddest  feelings,   and,  at   the  same  time  tliat   it  evinces  his  usual 
inspiration  of  true  poetry  as  an  extraordinary  contrast  to   **John  Gilpin," 
it  displays  the  variable   extremes  of  his   temperament.      His   sonnets   to 
Mrs.  Unwin  are  full  of  exquisite  pathos,  brightened  by  their  being  addressed 
to  one  who  had  been  his  companion  and  stay  throughout  some  of  his  worst 
mental  sufferings.     He  died  April  28,  1800.] 

JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citizen 
J      Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

**  Though  wedded  wc  liave  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  wc 
No  holiday  have  seen. 
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"  To  morrow  is  our  wedding-day  ; 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

'*  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise  ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we.** 

He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one  ; 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear  ; 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

"  I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know  ; 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  **  That's  well  said  ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife  ; 

O'erjoy'd  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd. 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels. 

Were  never  folks  so  glad  ; 
riic  stones  (lid  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Clic.i])sitlc  were  mad. 
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lohn  (iil|)in  at  his  horses  side 
Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane  ; 

\nd  up  he  got,  in  histe  to  ride. 
But  stoii  came  down  igain  ; 
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For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came  ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stair 

"The  wine  is  left  behind  I" 

"Good  lackl"  quoth  he— "yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul  !) 

Had  two  stone-bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Plach  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well -shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gal  I'd  him  in  his  seat. 
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So,  **  Fair  and  softly,"  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
The  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung  ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side. 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream'd, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all  ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  "Well  done!" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  : 
**  He  carries  weight  !  he  rides  a  race  ! 

Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  !" 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 
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And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight. 

With  leathern  girdle  braced  ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Polmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton,  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  ! — here's  the  house  I" 

They  all  at  once  did  cry  ; 
"  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired." 

Said  Gilpin,  "  So  am  I." 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware  ! 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong  ; 
So  did  he  fly  : — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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Away  went  (Jil]»n,  out  of  breath. 
And  sore  against  his  will  ; 

Till  at  his  Triend  the  calender's 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
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Laid  dofni  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 
And  thus  accosted  him  : 

**  VV^hat  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell, 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all?" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit. 

And  loved  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

^  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come  ; 

And,  if  I  well  forbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in  ; 

AVTience  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind  ; 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear — 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and,  in  his  turn. 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit : 
"  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

Therefore  they  needs  must  fit. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John,  *'  It  is  my  wedding  day  •; 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 


So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 
"  I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
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"i'was  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here  — 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  ami  Ijootless  boast 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear: 

1-or,  while  he  spake,  a  liniying  ass 
I  lid  sing  most  loud  nnd  clear  ; 
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Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first — 

For  why? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  puird  out  half-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
"  This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain  ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  (}ilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels, 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Si.\  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly. 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

Thus  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : 

'*  Stop  thief  I  stop  thief !  a  highwayman  ! 

None  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 

And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 
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And  now  the  turnpike-gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space  ; 

Tlie  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 
That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 
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THE  CAST-AWAY. 

/^BSCUREST  night  involved  the  sky  ; 
^-^     The  Atlantic  billows  roared. 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
W^ashed  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braver  chief  coultl  Albion  boast. 
Than  he,  with  whom  he  went, 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sent 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain. 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

N(it  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine. 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay  : 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline. 

Or  courage  die  away  ; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 
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He  shouted;  nor  his  friends  had  failed 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed, 

That,  pitiless  perforce, 
They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind, 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  afford  ; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord. 

Delayed  not  to  bestow. 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whatever  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he 

Their  haste  himself  condemn. 
Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 

Alone  could  rescue  them  ; 
Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 
Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld  : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power. 

His  destiny  repelled  : 
And  ever  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help,  or  cried  "  Adieu  ! " 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more. 
For  then  by  toil  su])dued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him  ;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  ago. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 

And  tears  by  banls  or  heroes  shetl 

Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 
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I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fate, 
'lo  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date  ; 
But  misery  btill  delightii  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

N'o  \oice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  iiropitious  shone, 
^V'heu  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid 

^\'e  jierished,  u:ich  alone  ; 
liut  1  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deej)er  gulfs  than  he. 
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•"roi.!,  for  the  Uravc  ! 
■*■       The  brave  tliat  are  nc 
All  sunk  liene.ith  the  wa\c 
I'ast  by  their  nati\c  shore  ! 
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Eight  hundred  of  the  brave 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds 
And  she  was  overset  ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  (ieorge, 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock  : 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again 

Kull  charged  with  England's  thunder 

And  plough  the  distant  main  : 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
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ON  THK  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

OUT    OF    NORFOLK,    THE    GIFT    OF    MY    COUSIN,    ANN     RODHAM. 

r\  THAT  those  lips  had  language  !     Life  has  passed 
^^     With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails — else  how  distinct  they  say 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child — chase  all  thy  fears  away  ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it !)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear  ! 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidst  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey — not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief — 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son — 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day ; 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away ; 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown  ; 
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May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more. 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return  ; 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived — 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot  ; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne*er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more- 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way — 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap — 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes,  less  deeply  traced  : 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home— 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  i)lum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed  : 
All  this,  and,  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall — 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  mcmor>''s  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may — 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere — 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 
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Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine — 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while — 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile) — 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no — ^what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou — as  a  gallant  bark,  from  Albion's  coast, 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed). 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay — 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 
"Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar;' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell ! — Time,  unrevoked,  has  run 
His  wonted  course ;  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
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By  Contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again — 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


V  K  R  S  K  S 

Supposed  to  hf  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  dnrint;  his  solitary 
abode  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

T   AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
-*-     My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  .^ 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
'I'he  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship  and  love. 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 

C),  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  ! 
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My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage, 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Lies  hid  in  that  heavenly  word  ! 
More  precious  than  silver  or  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford, 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell. 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
C),  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  himself  lags  behind 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there  ; 
But,  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair  ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought, 
Oives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 
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TO  MARY  UNWIN. 

TV  yTARY  !  1  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

^^ ^     Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things. 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings : — 

But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  Book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright — 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine ; 

And  since  thou  own*st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

*T^HE  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
-'■      Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast  ; 
Ah  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 
My  Mary  ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow — 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Mary  ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 
My  Mary  1 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 
My  Mary  ! 
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But  well  thou  pla/dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme. 
My  Mary  ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 
My  Mary  ! 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 
My  Mary  ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine. 
My  Mary  ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st. 
My  Mary  ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 
My  Mary  ! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 
My  Mary  ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last — 
My  Mary  ! 
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THE  CHAMELEON. 

BY  JAMES   MERRICK. — I72O  I766. 

[  At  once  amusing  in  verse  and  instructive  in  moral,  this  popular  fable 
deserves  a  place  in  our  volume  ;  and  although  not  of  the  highest  character 
of  poetry,  yet  it  commends  itself  to  selection  by  its  old  association  with  our 
school  days  and  its  favourite  place  in  all  Juvenile  Sj^eakers,  its  author, 
moreover,  was  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  took  orders  and  became  tutor 
to  Lord  North,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  hope  of  preferment  from  delicate 
health.     He  is  author  of  several  hymns  and  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  ] 

/^FT  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
^-^     A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post : 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop  : 
"Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
Fve  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know." 
So  begs  you*d  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
"  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun  ! 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  seq)ent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
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How  slow  its  pace  !   and  then  its  hue — 
Who  ever  saw  so  bright  a  blue?" 
"Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies; 
"  Tis  green — I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray; 
Stretched  at  its  ease,  the  beast  I  viewed, 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food." 
**rve  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you, 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed. 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade." 
"Tis  green,  *tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye." 
"  Green ! "  cries  the  other  in  a  fury ; 
"  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  IVe  lost  my  eyes  ? " 
**Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  friend  replies; 
''  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  theip  but  of  little  use." 
So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose. 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows  : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third ; 
To  him  the  question  they  referred  : 
And  begged  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
*'  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother ; 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night. 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  marked  it  well ;  'twas  black  as  jet — 
You  stare — but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet 
And  can  produce  it."     "  Pray,  sir,  do ; 
I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 
"And  I'll  be  sworn,  that  when  youVe  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 
"Well,  then,  at  once  to  cease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  "  Til  turn  him  out, 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  find  him  black  I'll  eat  him." 
He  said  ;   and  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo !  'twas  white. 
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Both  stared ;   the  man  looked  wondrous  wise. 
**  My  children,"  the  Chameleon  cries — 
Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue — 
"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you  : 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 
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THE  FRIAR  OK  ORDERS  GRAY. 

THOMAS   PERCY.— 1 728- 181 1. 

[The  editor  of  the  celebrated  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry'* 
was  bom  at  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire,  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
and  held  the  vicarage  of  Easton  Maudit,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in 
Ireland,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  **The  Hermit  of 
Warkworth  "  is  another  of  his  most  noteworthy  poems  ;  but  he  will  always 
be  known  more  by  his  collection  of  ballads  than  anything  else.  His  family 
hold  the  original  MSS.  from  which  his  editions  were  made,  and  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  these  will  be  shortly  published  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.] 

TT  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 
■■'     Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads ; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

'*  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar, 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true-love  thou  didst  see." 

"  And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 

From  many  another  one  ? " 

'*0,  by  his  cockle  hat,  and  stafi", 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon. 
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"  But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 

That  were  so  fair  to  view ; 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled, 

And  eyes  of  lovely  blue." 

*'  O  lady,  he's  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green-grass  turf. 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

**  Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languished,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love. 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

''Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall." 

*'  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth ! 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone ! 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me? 

Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone ! " 

"  O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so ; 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  : 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart. 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek." 

**0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove  ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

"  And  now,  alas !  for  thy  sad  loss 
I'll  evermore  weep  and  sigh  : 

For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live. 
For  thee  I  wish  to  die." 

"  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more. 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain  ; 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 
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"Our  joys  as  wingM  dreams  do  fly; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last? 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past." 

**  O  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar ; 

I  pray  thee,  say  not  so; 
For  since  my  true-love  died  for  me, 

Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

"And  will  he  never  come  again? 

Will  he  ne*er  come  again? 
Ah  !  no,  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave : 

For  ever  to  remain. 

"  His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose ; 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he ! 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave : 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me ! " 

"  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever : 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found, 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy." 

**  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  love  he  had  the  tniest  heart — 

O  he  was  ever  true ! 

"And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youtli, 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me  ? 
Then  farewell  home ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

"  But  first  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay. 
And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay." 
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"  Vet  stay,  fair  la<ly  ;  rest  awhile 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
See  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind, 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall." 
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"O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not  I  pray  ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me, 

Can  wash  my  fault  away." 

*'Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears ; 
Kor  see  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 

Thy  own  true-love  appears. 

"Here  forced  by  grief,  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought; 
And  here  amid  these  lonely  walls 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

"  But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  passed  away; 
Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

No  longer  would  I  stay." 

"Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 
For  since  I  have  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 

We  never  more  will  part." 


0  NANCY,  WILT  THOU  GO  WITH  ME? 

O  NANCY,  wilt  thou  go  with  me, 
Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ; 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown? 
No  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen. 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 
Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

C)  Nancy !  when  thou'rt  far  away, 
Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 

Say,  amst  thou  face  the  i)arching  ray, 
Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind  ? 
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O  !  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 
Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear, 

Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene 
Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

O  Nancy  !  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  with  rae  to  go, 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe  ? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall. 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care; 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

\Vilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath? 
W^ilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay 

Strew  flowers  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair?* 

*  Burns  Rays  in  reference  to  the  above,  **  It  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr.  Percy's 
charming  song,  and  by  means  of  transposing  a  few  English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer 
to  pass  it  for  a  Scots  song."— Burns,  Remarks  on  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads. 
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WILLIAM   J.    MICKLE.— 1734-83. 

[This  well-knowii  and  favourite  poem,  although  of  Scotch  origin  and 
generally  attributed,  but  with  some  little  doubt,  to  William  Micklc,  is  by 
its  universal  appreciation  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  English  collection.  It 
often  appears  under  the  title  of  "The  Sailor's  Return  ;"  but  the  more 
popular  title  is  taken  from  its  familiar  refrain.  The  reputed  author's 
works  do  not  contain  this  poem;  but  Allan  Cunningham,  a  good  authority, 
considers  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  being  Mickle's  production,  as 
it  was  found  amongst  his  papers  with  corrections  in  his  writing.] 

A  ND  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 
-^^     And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  ? 
Ye  jades,  lay  by  your  wheel : 
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Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread, 

When  Colin's  at  the  door? 
Reach  down  my  cloak,  I'll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a'; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house. 

When  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My  bishop's  satin  gown  ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  Baillie's  wife 

That  Colin's  in  the  town. 
My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on, 

My  stockins  pearly  blue; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot ; 
Ciie  little  Kate  her  button  gown 

And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat; 
And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw  ; 
It's  a'  to  i)lcasc  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he's  been  long  awa. 

There's  twa  fat  hens  upo'  the  coop 

I3een  fed  this  month  and  mair ; 
Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare  ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw, 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared 

When  he  was  far  awa? 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air; 

His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair — 
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And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet  ! 

If  Colin's  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  hae  nae  mair  to  crave  : 
And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae, 

Tm  blest  aboon  the  lave : 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
Tm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house, 

When  our  gudeman's  awa. 
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MINSTREL'S   SONG   IN   ELLA. 

THOMAS   CHATTERTON.  — 1752-70. 

[Strictly  speaking,  no  poetry  by  this  author  has  attained  the  designation 
of  favourite  on  its  own  merits  ;  but  his  unparalleled  early  genius  for  poetry 
and  his  untimely  fate  give  him  a  claim  to  rank  in  the  position  his  career 
attained  in  public  estimation  and  sympathy.  He  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  leaving  behind  him  evidences  of  talent  that  have 
never  been  sur|>assed  at  such  an  age.  Malone,  one  of  his  critics,  says  of 
him,  that  "he  is  the  greatest  genius  that  England  has  produced  since  the 
time  of  .Shakespeare."  The  second  poem  given  affords  an  extraordinary 
indication  of  the  variations  of  his  temperament,  and  gives  rise  to  a  deej^ 
regret  that  their  unfortunate  author  failed  to  retain  the  full  exercise  of  his 
religious  impressions.  It  has  been  well  and  touchingly  remarked  of  his 
memory  that  posterity  may  be  excused  if,  forgetting  his  faults  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  neglected  state  and  sorrowful  youth,  it  dwells  only  <m  his 
genius.] 

/^  SING  unto  my  roundelay; 
^-^     O  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me ; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday ; 
Like  a  running  river  be; 
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My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night. 
White  his  neck  as  summer  snow. 
Ruddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bod, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  throstle's  note, 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout; 
O,  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  ! 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Hark !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  brier'd  dell  below; 
Hark !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 
To  the  night-mares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead, 
(lone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Sec,  the  white  moon  shines  on  high  : 

Whiter  is  my  true  love's  sliroud  ; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
(ione  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow-tree. 
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THE  RESIGNATION. 

r\  GOD  !   whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky, 
^^     Whose  eye  this  atom-globe  surveys, 
To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly, — 
Thy  mercy  in  Thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  Thy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  night, 

Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill; 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right. 

O  teach  me,  in  the  trying  hour — 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear — 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  Thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  Thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee, 

Encroaching,  sought  a  boundless  sway. 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain — 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 

Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain; 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But  ah !   my  breast  is  human  still ; 

The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill, 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ril  thank  the  inflictor  of  the  blow — 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

WTiich  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 
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THE  COTTERS  SATIRDAV  NIGHT. 

HY    ROHKRT    RIRNS.  — 1759*96. 

[  RoHKRT  HiTRNs,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  I)om  in  the  parish  of  AH«>- 
way,  near  Ayr,  on  the  25lh  ofjanuar)',  1759.     His  father,  a  man  of  sterling 
worth  aiitl  iiitellijjcnce,  jjavc  him  a  sound  education.     The  first  edition  of 
Robert  Burns'  pocnis  was  published  at  Kilmarnock,  in  1 786.     Various  cir- 
rum^tances  ("au'.e<l  him  to  think  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
h<'  was  on  the  point  of  sailinjj  for  Jamaica  when  he  wa.s  induced  to  go  to 
Iviiii1>ur};li.      Thtrrc  lie  was  received  with  unexampletl  popularity,  and  a 
sfcond  edition  of  his  poem.«>  realized  upwards  of  900/.     With  a  portion  of 
ilii>,  Hums  took  the  farm  of  Ellisland  on  the  Nith,  Dumfriesshire,  marrietl 
liis  "bonny  J<*an,"  and  commenced  his  new  occupation  on  Whitsunday, 
17XS.      He  had  obtainc.l  an  appointment  as  an  exciseman,  and  the  duties  of 
his  office,  together  willi  hi"*  careless  and  convivial  habits,  so  interfered  with 
llir  management  of  his  farm,  that  in  three  year:>  he  was  glad  to  a1)andon  it. 
In   I7<M.  he  removed  to  the  l<jwn  of  Dumfries,  subsisting  entirely  on  his 
salary  as  exciseman,   which  yielded  him  about  70/.   a  year.      He  died  at 
Dumfries  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1 796,  aged  thirty-seven  years  and  six  months. 
His  poems  aic  too  well  known  antl  appreciated  to  re<iuire  any  enumeration; 
ihry  ( irculate  throughout  all  lands,  and  in  every  shape,  and  have  not  yet 
••gathrrnl  :dl  their  fame."J 

Y  lovctl,  my  honoiir'd,  much-respected  friend  ! 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride,   I   scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dcarcsl  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise  : 
To  yon    1   sinL(,   in  simile  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train   in   life's  seijuestcrM  scene  ; 
The  n.itive  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
Ah  !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I   ween  ! 

NovenduT  rhill   blaws  loud   wi'  angry  sugh  ; 

The  shortening  winter-day  is  near  a  close  : 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  ; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  : 
'I 'he  toil  worn  Cotter  fiac  his  labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
(!oIlecls  his  spades,   his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  muir,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 
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At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin*,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnilie, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carkin'  cares  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin'  in. 

At  service  out  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town  : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown. 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparklin'  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny  fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  ihey  in  hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopefu'  years : 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view  : 
The  Mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  c.laes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  Father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  masters'  and  their  mistresses'  command 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

And  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  ; 
*'  And  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

And  mind  your  duty  duly  morn  and  night ! 
Ix'st  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright." 
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But,  hark !    a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door : 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  Hame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak  : 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worthless  rake. 


Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  : 
A  strappin'  youth  !  he  lak's  the  mother's  eye ; 
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Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta*en  ; 

The  father  cracks  o'  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  and  laithfu*,  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  mak's  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave  : 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respectit  like  the  lave. 


O  happy  love  !   where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 

O  heartfelt  raptures !   bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
"  If  Heav'n  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 


Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretch !   a  villain !   lost  to  love  and  truth  ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts !   dissembling  smooth  ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ! 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild? 


But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food ; 
The  sowp  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood ; 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell. 
And  aft  he's  prest,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  gude ; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 
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The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha*-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride; 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haflfets  wearing  thin  and  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care. 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God  ! "   he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise : 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heav'nward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  wi'  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  ha'e  they  wi'  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  : 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  tlie  stroke  of  Heavn's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  rapt   Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhai)s  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shcil  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped  ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  ; 
And  heard  great  IJaiyion's  doom   pronounced  by  Heaven's 
command. 
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Then  kneeling  clown  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 
Hope  '*  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  jjoor  Religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May,  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way  : 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heav'n  the  warm  request — 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia*s  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  al)road  : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

*'  An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  God  : '' 
And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?   a  cuni'orous  load, 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 
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O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil ; 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  liless'cl  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content  ! 
And,  oh,  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  hov.e'er  crowns  and  coronets  he  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  Isle. 

0  Thou  !    who  poiir'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streaiii'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  hearl. 
Who  dared  to  nohly  stem  tyninnic  pride. 
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Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward); 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert ! 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard. 


JOHN  ANDERSON. 


JOHN  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven,  John, 
Vour  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
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this  favourite  little  poem.  "Peter  Pindar's"  writings  for  the  most  part 
have  lost  their  interest  from  the  tem{X)iary  and  i>ersonal  character  of  their 
subjects  but  their  racincss  and  point,  whilst  the  application  was  apparent, 
rendered  him  famous,  and  his  repute  is  an  established  historical  one.  A 
miniature  portrait  of  him  by  Lethbridgc  is  in  the  National  Collection. 
Wolcot*s  most  completetl  writings  are  his  "Lyric  Odes  to  Royal  Academi- 
cians" and  "The  Louisad."] 

nPHE  old  Shepherd's  dog,  like  his  master,  was  grey, 
-^      His  teeth  all  departed,  and  feeble  his  tongue  ; 
Yet  where'er  Corin  went,  he  was  followed  by  Tray  ; 
Thus  happy  through  life  did  they  hobble  along. 

When,  fatigued,  on  the  grass  the  Shei)herd  would  lie, 
For  a  nap  in  the  sun — *midst  his  slumbers  so  sweet. 

His  faithful  companion  crawFd  constantly  nigh. 

Placed  his  head  on  his  lap,  or  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

When  Winter  was  heard  on  the  hill  and  the  plain. 
And  torrents  descended,  and  cold  was  the  wind. 

If  Corin  went  forth  'mid  the  tempests  and  rain, 
Tray  scom'd  to  be  left  in  the  chimney  behind. 

At  length,  in  the  straw  Tray  made  his  last  bed — 
For  vain,  against  Death,  is  the  stoutest  endeavour ; 

To  lick  Corin's  hand  he  reared  up  his  weak  head, 
Then  fell  back,  closed  his  eyes,  and,  ah !  closed  them  for 
ever. 

Not  long  after  Tray  did  the  Shepherd  remain. 

Who  oft  o'er  his  grave  with  true  sorrow  would  bend  ; 

And,  when  dying,  thus  feebly  was  heard  the  poor  swain  : 
**0  bury  me,  neighbours,  beside  my  old  friend!" 


>;*•.'•* 
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Wi'  altered  voice  quoth  I,  "Sweet  lass, 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
Oh,  happy,  happy  may  he  be 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  served  my  king  and  country  lang, — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger." 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever: 
Quo'  she,  "A  sodger  ance  I  loed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never ; 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  o't; 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't!" 

She  gazed — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily! 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

**Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie?" 
"By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky, 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man  ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

"  The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love  ; 

And  mair,  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  "My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenish'd  fairly; 
And  come,  my  faithful  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! " 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main, 
The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 

But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize. 
The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour. 
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The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 
Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger; 

Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


1.Y    CHARLES    DIHDrN.-l745-l8l4. 

[Charlks  Dibdin  was  bom  in  Soulhamplon  in  the  year  1745.  He 
was  intended  for  Ihe  Church,  but  his  love  of  mu^ic  caused  him  lo  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  the  clerical  profession.  In  1 761,  he  appeare<1  on  ihe  boards 
of  Richmond  Theatre,  but  he  did  not  excel  as  an  nctor,  though  his  light 
dramatic  pieces  and  musical  compositions  were  eminently  successful.  His 
spirit-stirring  sea-songs  were  very  popular.  For  some  lime  he  enjoyed  from 
Government  a  pension  of  zoo/,  a-year,  but  on  a  change  of  ministry  he  lost 
it.  Such  were  his  improvident  habits,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  friend.s, 
who  purchased  for  him  an  annuity,  he  would  have  been  plunged  in  the  direst 
poverty.     He  died  in  the  year  1814.] 

/""O,  patter  to  lubbers  and  swabs,  do  ye  see, 
^^     'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like; 
A  tight-water  boat  and  good  sea-room  give  me, 

And  it  an't  to  a  little  III  strilce. 
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Though  the  temiiest  top-gallant  inasis  smack  smooth   should 
sinitc. 

And  .sliiver  (.■a.h  s|ilinter  of  wood, 
t'lear  the  deck,  stoiv   the  y:irds,  and   huuse  everyiliiiif;   liglil, 

Ami  under  reefii  foresail  we'll  scud  : 
Avast  !  nor  don't  think  ine  a  milksop  so  sofi 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  ahatk  ; 
For  they  say  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  alofi, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack  I 
I  heard  our  good  chaplain  palaver  one  day 

About  souls,  heaven,  mercy,  and  such  i 
And,  my  timbers!  what  lingo  he'd  coil  and  belay; 

Why,  'twas  just  all  as  one  as  High   I'nich; 
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For  he  said  how  a  sparrow  can*t  founder,  d  ye  see, 

Without  orders  that  come  down  below  ; 
And  a  many  fine  things  that  proved  clearly  to  me 

That  Providence  takes  us  in  tow : 
For,  says  he,  do  you  mind  me,  let  storms  e'er  so  oft 

Take  the  top-sails  of  sailors  aback. 
There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft. 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack ! 

I  said  to  our  Poll — for,  d'ye  see,  she  would  cry  — 

When  last  we  weigh'd  anchor  for  sea. 
What  argufies  sniv'ling  and  piping  your  eye? 

Why,  what  a  il ^'d  fool  you  must  be ! 

Can't  ye  see,  the  world's  wide,  there's  room  for  us  all. 

Both  for  seamen  and  lubbers  ashore  ? 
And  if  to  old  Davy  I  should  go,  friend  Poll, 

You  never  will  hear  of  me  more. 
What  then  ?     All's  a  hazard  :  come,  don't  be  so  soft : 

Perhaps  I  may  laughing  come  back ; 
For,  d'ye  see,  there's  a  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft. 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack! 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  sailor  should  be  every  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  of  the  ship. 
And  with  her  brave  the  world,  not  offering  to  flinch 

From  the  moment  the  anchor's  atrip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides,  and  ends. 

Nought's  a  trouble  from  a  duty  that  springs. 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino's  my  friend's. 

And  as  for  my  life  'tis  the  king's. 
Even  when  my  time  (omes,  ne'er  believe  me  so  soft 

As  for  grief  to  be  taken  aback  ! 
For  the  same  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
Will   look   out  a  good  berth  for  poor  Jack  ! 
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thp:  three  warnings. 

BY   MRS.    PIOZZI. — 1740-1822. 

[This  well-(K)inted  little  story  is  so  superior  in  finbh  to  the  ordinary 
productions  of  the  reputed  authoress  that  it  has  often  been  regarded  as 
owing  most  of  its  merits  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Thralc,  afterwards  Mrs.  Piozzi,  is  a  matter  of  literary  history.] 

TTHE  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
-^     Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground ; 
Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  i)leased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay. 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding  day, 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave — "  You  must,"  says  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride  and  come  with  me." 
"  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  ? 
With  you  ! "    the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 
"  Young  as  I  am,  *tis  monstrous  hard  ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared  : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know." 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger  ; 

So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
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Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 

His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke — 

"  Neighbour,"  he  said,  ''  farewell  !    no  more 

Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour  : 

And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 

Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 

To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 

And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 

Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 

Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave. 

Willing,  for  once,  I'll  quit  my  prey, 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hope  you'll  have  no  more  to  say  ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  conditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 
What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell, 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  his  pipe  and  stroked  his  horse. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell  : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  sold. 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  death  as  near ; 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few. 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood, 

As  all  alone  he  sate, 
The  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 

*'  So  soon  returned  !  "   old  Dodson  cries. 
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"  So  soon,  d*ye  call  it  ?  "   Death  replies  : 
"  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jest ! 
Since  I  was  here  here  before 

'Tis  six-and-thirty  years,  at  least. 
And  you  are  now  fourscore." 
"So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoined; 
"  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  regal  ? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand, 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant 
Besides,  you  promised  me  three  warnings, 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  recover  damages." 

"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able  : 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length ; 
1  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  ! " 

"  Hold  !"  says  the  farmer ;   "not  so  fast  ! 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past." 
"And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies; 
"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

"Perhaps,"  says  Dodson,  "so  it  might. 

Hut,  latterly,   I've  lost  my  sight." 

"  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  'tis  true ; 

But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you  : 

Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 

I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"  There's  none,"  cries  he ;  "  and  if  there  were, 

I'm  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear." 

"  Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

"  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  ; 

If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
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YouVe  had  your  Three  sufficient  Warnings  ; 
So,  come  along ;   no  more  we'll  part/' 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 
And  now  old   Dodson,  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  this  tale. 


^>«?00- 


THK  xMOUKNKk. 

UY   GEORGE   CRAHHE.  — 1754-1832. 

[The  most  favourite  of  the  poems  of  this  author  are  the  **  Borough  '* 
and  the  "Tales  of  the  Hall,"  which  arc  characterised  by  interest  of 
narrative,  simplicity  of  language,  and  touching  truthfulness — minute  in 
descriptive  power,  appealing  to  the  homeliest  understanding,  Crabl)e*s 
poems  will  always  retain  their  hold  of  public  estimation.  The  poet  was 
a  native  of  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  afterwards  entered  the  Church  ;  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  in  1815  appointed  to  the  living  of  Trowbridge.] 

\7ES  1  there  are  real  mourners  :  I  have  seen 

^       A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd  : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep  : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  disi)hiy'd, 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  uncjuestionM  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wander'd  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene  ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace  ; 
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For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 

Each  time  he  sail'd, — "  This  once,  and  then  the  day." 

Yet  prudence  tarried  ;  but  when  last  he  went, 

He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd  ;  and  great  the  care  she  took 

That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  : 

White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  cheek 

Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 

And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 

Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 

For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told. 

How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 

Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 

Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood  : 

His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 

And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 

For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 

With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  ; 

Hope  was  awaken'd,  as  for  home  he  sail'd. 

Hut  c[uickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas,  I  must  die  : 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go  ! — if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say  till  deatii   I  wore  it  for  her  sake  ; 
Yes  !  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
(iive  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone, 
( )h  I  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  desjKiir, 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.     I  will  not  j)aint 
The  lovers'  meeting  :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew  ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half-succeeding,  said, 
**Yes,  I  must  die;"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  :  tender  thoughts  meantin\e 
Were  interchanged,  and  ho])es  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
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With  him  she  |iray"il.  lo  liim  his  liible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer  ; 
Apart,  she  sigh'd  ;  alune,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  ilay  he  lighter  seem'il,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  tlieir  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink;' 
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A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appearVl, 

A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 

She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer. 

And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 

Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 

The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 

Not  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 

But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 

When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 

Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear. 

He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 

And  fondly  whisper'd,  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest ! " 

"  I  go,"  he  said  ;  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 

His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  I 

Then  gazed  affrighten'd  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 

A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past ! 
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THE    EVE    OF    ST.    AGNES. 


BY   Jt)HN    KEATS.  — 1796-1820. 


[John  Keats  was  bom  in  London,  October  29,  1796,  at  the  house  of 
his  grandfather,  who  kept  a  livery  stable,  in  Mourfields.  He  was  educatctl 
at  Enfield,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  In  1818, 
he  published  his  '*  En<lymion,"  a  ])oem  evincing  rich  imaginative  powers. 
It  was  criticise<l  so  severely  by  the  '*  Quarterly  Review,"  that  it  is  said  the 
critique  embittered  his  existence,  and  brought  on  a  fatal  disease.  In  1820, 
Keats  published  a  second  volume,  entitled  "  Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other 
Poems,"  which  was  favourably  received  by  the  readers  of  poetry.  He  was 
now  attacked  with  consumption,  and  to  avert  its  fatal  eft'ects  he  resolved  to 
try  the  milder  climate  of  Italy  ;  but  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  change,  and 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1820  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  city  of  Rome,  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Severn.  ] 


I. 


CT.  AGNP:S''kVK— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 
^^     The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  linip'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
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Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  wliiie  he  tol<l 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death. 
Past  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  > 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseih  from  his  knees 
And  back  retumeth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
The  sculptured  dead  on  ea<:h  side  seem  to  freeze, 
F.mprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  oratries. 
He  jtasselh  by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  i<y  hoods  anil  mails. 
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Northward  he  tumetli  tlirough  a  little  door, 
Ami  scarfc  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  (ongiis 
Kblter'd  to  tears  this  .-igcd.  man  and  i>oor  ; 
Hiii  no-alreadv  iKid  liis  dwth-licll  ning; 
The  jovs  or:dl   liis   lire   tvcre  s:ii<.i   and   siii.g  : 
His  w;\s  harsli  punance  on  Si.  Agnes'  Evu  : 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  sonl's  reprieve. 
Will  all  night  ke|)t  awnke.  fur  sinner's  sake  to  grieve. 


That 


.  liea. 


i  the  I 


And  so  it  chanred,  for  many  a  door  was  \\\ 
\'\am  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon.  u]>  aloft, 
The  silver,  snarling  truni|iets  'gan  to  chide: 
The  level  chamliers.  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 
The  iar4'ed  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  ui>on  their  heads  the  cornice  r 
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At  length  burst  in  tlie  argont  rcx*elry, 
With  plunic,  tiara,  ami  nil  rich  array, 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  liraiu,  new  siuft'M  in  youlli,  with  irium|>hs  ft.iy 
Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-though  ted,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brocxled,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  nud  wing'd  St.  -Agnes'  saintly  rare, 
\s  she  had  heard  old  dames  ftdl  miny  times  declare. 
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VI. 

They  told  her  how,  u])on  St.  Agnes*  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyM  middle  of  the  night, 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white  ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  : 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard  :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired  ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere ; 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short  : 
The  hallow'd  liour  was  near  at  hand  :  she  si<4hs 
Amid  the  timl)rels,  nnd  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  witli  faery  fan(  y  ;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St.   Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  linger'd  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors. 
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Had  come  young  Porphyro,  witli  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  imjjlores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen  ; 
I'erchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  .sucli  ihings 
have  been. 


He  ventures  in  :  let  no  buz/'d  whisper  tell  : 
.Ml  eye.s  l>e  muffled,  or  a  hnndreil  sworits 
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Will  storm  his  lie;irt.  i.o\x's  feverous  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  heltl  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  -and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  very  dogs  woulil  execralions  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
\:wt:  one  old  bcldiime.  wcnk  in  body  and  in  sniil 


Ah,  ha[i|iy  chanci: '.  the  aged  ( reature  came. 

Shuffling  along  witli  ivory-headed  wand. 

To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  liar 


Ik-hind  a  broad  hall-pillar 
The  sound  of  merriment 
He  starlle<l  her  ;  hut  sooi 
And  gras]Hl  his  fingers  ir 
Saying.  "  Meriy,  I'nrphyri 
They  are  all  here  lo-night. 


ir  beyond 
d  choriLS  bland  : 
;he  knew  his  fa<e, 
ler  ]ialsicd  hand, 
hie  ihee  from  this  place  ; 
■  whole  bloodthirsty  race  I 


He  had  a  fever  lat 
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He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land  : 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tarn;;  for  his  grey  hairs— Alas  me  !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — "Ah,  Gossiji  dear, 
\Ve're  safe  enougli ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how  " — "  (lood  saints  !  not  here,  not  here  ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  Ihy  bier," 


He  fuUow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
llmshing  the  cobwebs  will)  his  lofty  plume; 
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And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a — well-anday  ! " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room, 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  i)ioiisly." 


"St.  Agnes!  Ah;  it  is  St.  Agnes'  Kve— 
Vet  men  will  murder  upon  boly  days  : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Klves  and  I''a)s, 
To  venture  so  i  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  I'orphyro ! — ^St.  .\gncs'  live  ! 
liod's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 
iut  let  me  laugh  awbilc,  I've  mickle  time  to  grievt 


Veebly  she  iaugheih  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  rorjiliyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
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Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimneyed  nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lad/s  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 
"  A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go !  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem." 


XVII. 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Quoth  Porphyro :  "  O  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face  : 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  will  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears, 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than  wolves 
and  bears." 

XVIII. 

"  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing. 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening. 
Were  never  miss'd."     Thus  'plaining  cloth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro  ; 
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So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 


Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 
Kven  to  Madeline's  ciianiber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  jjrivacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  imespied, 
And  win  ]ierha|)s  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  io\ers  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 


"  Tt  shall  be  as  thou  wishesl,"  said  the  Dame: 
"All  cales  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
(Quickly  on  this  feast-night  :    hy  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see  :    no  time  to  spare, 


THE  EVE  OF  . 


T.  AGXKS 


For  I  am  slow  .ttkI  feelile.  and  scarce  dare 
On  siicli  a  catering  trust  my  diz^y  head. 
Wait  here,  my  cliild,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayi 
The  while :  Ah  !  thou  inust  ncetls  the  lady  wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead," 


So 

sayinft, 

she 

hobbled  off 

with  busy  fear. 

Th. 

;  lover' 

s  endless  m 

inutes 

:  slowly  pass'd ; 

'I 'he  dame 

reli 

irn'fl.  a] 

id  wl 

lisiier'a  in  his  e 

To 

follow 

her 

;  with  .n 

iged  eyes  aghast 

Krom  fright  of  dim  espial,     .Safe  at  last, 
'I'hroufjh  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  Maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd  and  chaste  ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  ])leased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  liack  with  agues  in  her  brain. 


Her  faltering  hand  ujjon  the  balustrade, 
Olil  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  mis.sion'd  spirit  unaware: 
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With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  turn'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare. 
Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled. 

XXIII. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damaskM  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  cmblazonings, 
A  shielded  'scutcheon    bUish'd  with  blood  of  queens   and 


kings. 


XXV. 


Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast ; 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon, 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 

She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest. 

Save  wings,  for  heaven: — Porphyro  grew  faint: 

She  knelt,  so  i)ure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 
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Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  <lone. 
Of  all  its  wre^iheil  ]iearls  her  h:iir  she  frees; 
Unclasi>ed  her  warmed  jewels  one  l»y  one  ; 
I..oosens  her  fragrant  Ixxiice  ;  Iiy  dej^rees 
Her  rich  atlire  crcejis  rustling  to  lier  knees  : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  ihe  charm  is 
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XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away  ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow  day  ; 
Blissfully  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp*d  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

XXVII  r. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 
And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself:   then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wild  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo  ! — how  fast  she 
slept. 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet  : — 
( )  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 
'I'he  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  : — 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavcnder'd, 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd  ; 
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With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  cunl, 
And  lucent  syrups,  linct  with  cinnamon  ; 
^[anna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fw  ;  and  s]>i<-ed  dainiics,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcami  Ici  cedar'd   Lebanon. ' 


■J'hese  (lelicates  lie  heaji'd  with  ^lowinR  I 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  liaskcts  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:    snm])tuous  they  Man^ 
In  the  retired  .|uiet  of  the  night. 
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Filling  the  chilly  room  wilh  perfume  light.— 
"And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite  : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 
'Ir  I  shall  drowse  beside  ihec,  so  my  soul  doth  ; 


'I'hus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  : — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  lo  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam  ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies  : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  fantasies. 


.\wakening  up,  he  took  her  I 
Tumultuous,— and,   in  rhords 


that  lenderest  he. 
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He  play'cl  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mule, 
In  Provence  call'd,  "  La  belie  dame  sans  mercy  i " 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ; — 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 
He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  afTrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  [>ale  as  smooth-scu1|>tiired  stone. 


Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expeli'il 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
.\nd  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
\Vhile  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  s])Cak,  she  looked  su  dreamingly. 
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■■Ah,  l'ur[>livro:"    s:ii(l  she.  "init  ovl'II  lio« 
Thy  voice  w:is  ,it  snoL-t  trcmlile  in  mine  car. 
Made  tim^ililc  «iih  fvcrv  succiol  vow: 
Ami   Uu>se  :,:ul  eves   mltc  si.intu:il   :uul  .luar  : 
Ho«-  clian;,'cd  thi.ij  ;in  :    how  ].alii.i.  .hill,  and  li 
Give  ine  Uiai  voice  ag.iin.  my   I\>ri)hyro. 
'I'liuic  looks  immortiil.  those  comiilaiiiin^'s  de.ir ! 
(Hi  leave  inc  iiul  in  ihis  denial  woe. 
I'or  if  thou  diesi,  my  love,   I  kiio"    imi  «hejc  lo  ; 
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Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents 
Ktheieal,  Hush'd,  and  like  .' 
Seen  'mid  (he  sapphire  lieavei 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  . 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  \ 
Solution  sweet :    meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Ix)ve's  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-])anes ;    St.  Agnes'  moon  hath  set. 


I  throbbing  star 

;ep  repose  ; 


violcl,- 


'Tis  dark  :   quick  jjattereth  tlie  Haw-blown  sleet : 
"This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline!" 
'Tis  dark :   the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat : 
"  No  dream,  alas  I  alas !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Pori>hyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine.-  ■ 
Cruel!  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 
I  curse  not,  foe  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  ;— 
A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruncd  wing." 
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-My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer:  lovely  bri.ie  ! 
Suy,   may   I   lie  for  Aye  thy   v:issa!   blest? 
Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shnjied  and  vermeil  dyed? 
Ah,  silver  shririL',  here  will  I  lake  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  loi!  and  quest, 
A  famisli'd  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  foumJ,   i  wdl  not  rob  thy  nest, 
Saving  of  thy  siveet  SL-lf;    if  thou  ihink'st  «ell 
lo  trust,  fair  Madeline,  ti.  ]io  rude  infidel-'" 
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"  Hark  !  'tis  an  elfin-storm  from  faery  land, 
t>f  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed : 
Arise— arise  !   the  morning  is  at  hand  ; — 
The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : — 
1  ,et  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed  ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead  : 
Awake !   arise !   my  love,  an<l  fearless  be, 
Per  o'er  the  Southern  moors   I  have  a  home  for  thee." 


/•'.■{  VOVh'lTE  fiXGLlSH  POEMS.  „^-,»^. 


She  humeri  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 
At  glarinij  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears-- 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found, 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-dropp'd  bniji  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Klutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 


Kkats.  ode  to  a  nightingale.  i7^>6-i82o. 


XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall! 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones  ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 


XLII. 

And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  cofl^n-worm. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

TVyTY  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

'*•'"■'     My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe- wards  had  sunk  : 

Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, — 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
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()  for  a  draiif;hi  nf  vinHgL',  thai  li;itli 

U-cii 

Cooleil  n  Ion;;  aye  in  the  i!ei-|)-iielvi 

■d  iMrlli 

Tasting  of  Mora  anil  the  rminlry-grL-fi 

Dance,  and  l'rovi^n<,a)  sonj;,  anil  sm 

i-lmrni 

Keats.  QDE   TO  A   NIGHTIXGALE,  i79'i-82o. 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purple-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  (juite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  ea<  h  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 

\\Tiere  youth  grows  pale,  and  spei:tre-thin,  and  dies  • 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs  ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Ix>ve  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away !   away  1   for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  |>ards. 
But  on  the  viewless  win;rs  of  Poesv. 

Though  the  dull  brain  i)erplcxes  and  ret;irds  : 
Already  with  thee  !    tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen- Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Clustered  around  bv  all  her  starrv  Favs  : 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

1  ran  not   see  what  flowers  are  at  my  teet. 

Nor  what  .vjft  incense  hanirs  upon  the  boUiih^. 
But.  in   embalmed  d'irknc->.  ;;:ues>  e:irh  >weei 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  m-.)nth  endows 
The  grass,  the  ihi'.kel.  an<i  the  fruit-tree  wild  : 
White   hiwthorn,  and  the  ]).i<.»ral  eglantine: 
Fa >t  fading  violet ■>  cuvcrevl  u]j  in  leiiv^s  ; 
And  niid-Mav's  eldest  chilii. 
'J 'he  f^oiiiiii'fL  riJu-k-roMr.  full  ijf  dewy  wine. 

'llifi   iiiunuurous  jiJiini  of  riie>  on   sunimer  eve** 
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Darkling  I  listen  ;   and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  musbd  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !    the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu  !    the  Fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  flinied  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !    adieu  !    thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side  ;    and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

Fled  is  that  music  : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 


-oo^«o-o- 
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MODERN  LOGIC. 

[An  anonymous  little  |X)em  seldom  now  met  with,  but  a  wonderful 
favourite  in  home  circles  fifty  years  ago.] 

A  N  Eton  stripling,  training  for  the  I^w, 
-^^     A  dunce  at  Syntax,  but  a  dab  at  Taw, 
One  happy  Christmas,  laid  upon  the  shelf 
His  cap,  his  gown,  and  store  of  learned  pelf, 
With  aH  the  deathless  bards  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
To  spend  a  fortnight  at  his  uncle's  home. 
Arrived,  and  past  the  usual  "  How  d'ye  do's  ? " 
In(|uiries  of  old  friends,  and  College  news — 
*'Well,  Tom,  the  road,  what  saw  you  worth  discussing, 
And  how  goes  study,  boy — what  is't  you're  learning?'' 
"Oh,  Logic,  Sir — but  not  the  worn-out  rules 
Of  Locke  and  Bacon — antiquated  fools  ! 
'Tis  wit  and  wrangler's  Ix>gic — thus,  d'ye  see, 
I'll  prove  to  you,  as  clear  as  A,  B,  C, 
That  an  eel-pie's  a  pigeon : — to  deny  it, 
Were  to  swear  black's  white."     "Indeed!"     "Let's  try  it: 
An  eel-pie  is  a  pie  of  fish." — "  Agreed." 
"  A  fish-pie  may  be  a  jack-pie."     "  Well,  proceed." 
**A  jack-pie  must  be  a  john-pie — thus,  'tis  done. 
For  every  john-pie  must  be  a  pi-ge-on  ! " 
"  Bravo,"  Sir  Peter  cries,  "  Logic  for  ever  ! 
It  beats  my  grandmother — and  she  was  clever ! 
But  zounds,  my  boy — it  surely  would  be  hard 
That  wit  and  learning  should  have  no  reward  ! 
To-morrow,  for  a  stroll,  the  jjark  we'll  cross,- 
And  then  I'll  give  you" — "What?"— "My  chestnut-horse." 
"  A  horse  ! "  cries  Tom ;  "  blood,  pedigree,  and  paces  ! 
Oh,  what  a  dash  I'll  cut  at  Epsom  races!" 
He  went  to  bed  and  wept  for  downright  sorrow 
To  think  the  night  must  pass  before  the  morrow; 
Dream'd  of  his  boots,  his  cap,  his  spurs,  and  leather  breeches. 
Of  leaping  five-barr'd  gates,  and  crossing  ditches ; 
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Left  his  warm  bed  an  hour  before  the  lark, 

And  dragged  his  Uncle,  fasting,  through  the  park: — 

Each  craggy  hill  and  dale  in  vain  they  cross. 

To  find  out  something  hke  a  chestnut  horse : 

But  no  such  animal  the  meadows  cropp'd : 

At  length,  beneath  a  tree.  Sir  Peter  stopp'd  ; 

Took  a  bough — then  shook  it— and  down  fell 

A  fine  horse-chestnut  in  its  prickly  shell — 

^'^rhere,  Tom,  take  that,"  "Well,  Sir,  and  what  beside?" 

"  Why,  since  you're  booted,  saddle  it  and  ride  ! " 

"Ride  what?  a  chestnut!"     "Ay;   come,  get  across. 

I  tell  you,  Tom,  the  chestnut  is  a  horse. 

And  all  the  horse  you'll  get;   for  I  can  show, 

As  clear  as  sunshine,  that  'tis  really  so — 

Not  by  the  musty,  fusty,  worn-out  rules 

Of  Locke  and  Bacon — addle-headed  fools  ! 

All  Logic  but  the  wrangler's  I  disown. 

And  stick  to  one  sound  argument — your  07C'ti, 

Since  you  have  prov'd  to  me,  I  don't  deny. 

That  a  pie-john's  the  same  as  a  john-pie; 

What  follows  then,  but  as  a  thing  of  course, 

That  a  horse-chestnut  is  a  chestnut-horse  ? " 


xy'.^-.oo- 


STKINC. 

1' roiii  tlu-  "  Kakmf.k's   liov." 
HY    KOl'.l-RT    HLUOMMKI  1).  —  1766-1S23. 

[ROBKRT  Bloom  i"i  KID,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  was  born  at  Honington, 
near  Bury  St.  lulnuind's,  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father  dieil  when 
the  poet  was  a  cliild,  and  the  boy  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a 
farmer.  lie  remained  with  him  only  two  years,  and  his  frame  being  too 
delicate  for  field  labour,  he  was  taken  by  his  elder  brother  to  London,  where 
he  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Here  he  wrote  his 
''Farmer's  Boy,"  a  poem  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  rural  scenes  and 
rustic  employments  which  he  witnessed  and  engaged  in  while  at  his  uncle's. 
The  manuscrii>t  was  offered  to  the  booksellers  and  1  ejected ;  but  under  the 
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patronage  of  a  literary  gentleman,  Mr.  Capel  LofTt,  it  was  introduced  to  the 
public,  and  was  eminently  successful.  Though  befriended  by  Mr.  Lofft  and 
assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Cirafton,  Bloomficld  had  a  great  share  of  those 
miseries  which  by  some  fatality  seem  to  attend  the  lives  of  many  poets. 
His  latter  years  were  clouded  by  dejection  and  poverty.  He  died  at  Shef- 
ford,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823.] 


INVOCATION,  ETC,  —  SEED  TIME  —  HARROWING  —  MORNING  WALKS  — 
MILKING — THE  DAIRY— SUFFOLK  CHEESE  —  SPRING  COMING  FORTH 
—  SHEEP  FOND  OF  CHANGING  —  LAMUS  AT  PLAY— THE  BUTCHER, 
ETC. 

f~\  COME,  blest  Spirit !   whatsoe'er  thou  art, 

^-^    Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hover'st  round  my  heart, 

Sweet  inmate,  hail !   thou  source  of  sterling  joy, 

That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy, 

Be  thou  my  Muse;   and,  faithful  still  to  me, 

Retrace  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 

No  deeds  of  arras  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 

No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse, 

The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 

Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still  t 

Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charm'd  mine  eyes. 

Nor  Science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies; 

From  meaner  objects  far  my  rapture's  flow ; 

O  point  these  raptures  !  bid  my  bosom  glow  I 

And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 

For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infant  days ! 

Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  Fancy  dwells; 

But  mould  to  Truth's  fair  form  what  Memory  tells. 

Live,  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  song, 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong : 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes, 
His  joys  unreckon'd  as  his  cares  or  woes  ; 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  sown, 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  pwn, 
Quick-springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew. 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles :   meek,  fatherless,  and  poor : 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
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No  stripes,  no  tyranny  lirs  siqis  [iiirsut-d  ; 
His  life  was  conslaiit,  cheiTfnl  scTviiude  ; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  \vore  ;i  bashful  look. 
The  fields  h'v.  study,  Nature  was  liis  liook  ; 
And,  as  rcvolviiiii  Seasons  changed  the  seene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempesiuous  lit  serciiL-, 
Though  every  chiinae  still  varieil  his  eni|iloy, 
Vit  cath  new  duty  lirouglu  it;,  share  i>f  joy. 
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Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains, 
Round  Euston's  nater'd  \ale,  and  sloping  plains. 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 
Where  the  kite  brootling  unmolesleil  flies  ; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painttd  pheasant  race, 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase  ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unre|)ining,  stray'd 
Through  eveiy  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glade; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  Nature's  charms  inclined, 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  in(|uiring  mind. 
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A  little  farm  his  generous  Master  till'd, 

Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  fill'd  ; 

By  deeds  of  hospitality  endear'd, 

Served  from  affection,  for  his  worth  revered ; 

A  happy  offspring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 

His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  bams  well  stored, 

And  fourscore  ewes  he  fed  ;  a  sturdy  team ; 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream  : 

Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view ; 

And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  North, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth  ; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky. 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower,  or  creeps  along 
The  mellow'd  soil;   imbibing  fairer  hues. 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews; 
That  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumb'ring  ploughs, 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom'd  to  labour  there ; 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  •  his  road 
(Alike  unknown  the  plough-boy  and  the  goad)  ; 
But  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day, 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and,  wid'ning  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill  : 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play, 
Where  writhing  earth-worms  meet  th'  unwelcome  day; 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown  ; 
Again  disturb'd,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides : 
His  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes, 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland  !   firm  beneath  his  feet ; 
Welcome,  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  shelt'ring  canopv  of  pendent  boughs  ; 
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Till  rest,  tielirious,  chase  each  transient  ixiin. 
Ami  new-t)orn  vigour  swell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds; 
Till  every  clo<l  and  decjMlrawn  furrow  s]>reails 
To  crumbling  mould;   a  le\el  surface  clear, 
And  strewVl  with  corn  to  crown  the  rising  year  ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles;  once  transverse  again, 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  u[i  the  grain. 
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The  work  is  done  ;    no  more  to  ni;in  is  given  ; 

The  grateful   Farmer  trusts  the  res!  to  Heaven. 

Vet  oft  with  anxious  liearl  he  looks  arounil, 

And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the  ground. 

In  fancy  sees  his  tremblinn  oats  iipruii, 

His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun  ; 

Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store. 

And  al!  his  harvest  gather'd  rounii  his  door. 

liut  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 

A  fav'rite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow  ; 

From  field  lo  field  the  Hock  increasing  goes  ; 

To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes: 
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Their  dant,er  well  the  nary  plunderers  know 
And  i»hce  a  wttth  on  some  consp  cuous  lough 
Vet  oft  the  skulking  gunner  bj   surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  them  as  they  rise 
These    hung    n  tnimph  round  the  sj  acious  fiel  i 
At  best  will  but  a  short  live  1  terror  yield 
Nor  guards  of  properly    (not  penal  law 
But  harmless  riflcinen  of  ngs  ind  straw) 
Familunsed  to  these    they  boldly  rove 
Nor  heed  ^uth  sentinels  that  never  move 
Let  then  your  1  irds  he  prostrate  on  the  earth 
In  dymg  posture    and  with  wings  strecht  forth 
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Shift  them  at  eve  or  morii  from  place  to  place, 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race  ; 
In  the  mid  air,  while  circling  round  and  round, 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground  ; 
With  quickening  wing,  and  notes  of  loud  alarm, 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  harm. 

This  task  had  Giles,  in  fields  remote  from  home; 
Oft  as  he  wish'd  the  rosy  morn  to  come : 
Yet  never  famed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound : 
But  when  at  day-break  summoned  from  his  bed, 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caroU'd  o*er  his  head. — 
His  sandy  way,  deep- worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'er-arched  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bow'rs, 
Waving  aloft  their  tow'ring  branches  proud. 
In  borrowed  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud, 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd, 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  gl6w*d. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  Nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats : 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  Echo  answered  from  her  close  retreat; 
The  sporting  white-throat,  on  some  twig's  end  borne, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  morn  ; 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thnish 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  black-thorn  bush, 
Where  dew-drops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung, 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  cither  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side ; 
Or  pheasant  boldly  stalked  along  the  road, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way ; 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay, 
Where  on  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run. 
And  shone  a  mirror  to  the  rising  sun. 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood. 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud  ; 
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And  chase  away  ihe  dewy  foot-marks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round ; 
To  shun  those  thefts  'twas  (.iiles's  evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  sus])L-nd  in  air, 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  tlius  each  mom  to  strew  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies ; 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clatt'ring  Dairy-maid  immersed  in  steam, 
Singing  and  scrubbing  'midst  her  milk  and  cream, 
Bawls  out,  "  Go  fetch  the  cows ! " — he  hears  no  mo 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  door, 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  prepared; 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
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Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes ; 

With  well-known  hallo  calls  his  lazy  cows  : 

Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze, 

Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze  ; 

For  well  they  know  the  cow-yard  yields  no  more 

Its  tempting  fragrance,  nor  its  wintry  store. 

Reluctance  marks  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow ; 

The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know  ; 

The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  succeed. 

And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead  ; 

Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoever  they  stray  ; 

Allow'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway  ; 

With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintain'd. 

For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gained. 

At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  grateful  scene ; 

For  Spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cow-yard  clean. 

Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyed 

The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made. 

Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a  weed, 

A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed. 

Forth  comes  the  Maid,  and  like  the  morning  smiles; 

The  Mistress  too,  and  folio w'd  close  by  Giles. 

A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 

With  pnils  bright  scour'd,  and  delicately  sweet. 

Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray, 

Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  ; 

The  full-charged  udder  yields  its  willing  streams, 

While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams  ; 

And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree 

Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee  : 

Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare, 

From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 

A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 

An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 

As  unambitious  too  that  cheerful  aid 

The  Mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maid  ; 

With  joy  she  views  her  ])lenteous  reeking  store, 

And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 

Her  cows  dismiss'd,  the  luscious  mead  to  roam, 

Till  eve  again  recal  them  loaded  home. 
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And  now  the  hairy  claims  her  choicest  care, 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there  : 
Slow  rolls  the  chum,  ils  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name  : 
From  knotty  pariicles  first  floating  wide, 
Congealinjj  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side: 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  (lowing  coolers  stray. 
And  snow-white  rurd  aliounds,  and  wholesome  whey. 
■MS 
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Due  north  th'  unglazed  windows,  cold  and  clear, 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibeonite  that  serves  them  all  by  turns : 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  burns ; 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food  ; 
While  at  his  heels  run  many  a  chirping  brood, 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand. 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  morn,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o*er,  and  press'd  the  new  made  cheese, 

Unrivall'd  stands  thy  country  Cheese,  O  Giles ! 

Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles ; 

Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke, 

The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 

That  pass  like  current  coin  the  nation  through  ; 

And,  ah  !   experience  proves  the  satire  true. 

Provision's  grave,  though  ever-craving  mart. 

Dependent,  huge  Metropolis  !  where  Art 

Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms, 

'Midst  pois'nous  smokes,  and  steams,  and  rattling  looms 

Where  Grandeur  revels  in  unbounded  stores; 

Restraint,  a  slighted  stranger  at  their  doors  ! 

Thou,  like  a  whirlpool,  drain'st  the  countries  round, 

Till  London  market,  London  price,  resound 

Through  every  town,  round  every  passing  load, 

And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road  : 

Delicious  veal  and  butter,  every  hour, 

From  Essex  lowlands,  and  the  banks  of  Stour; 

And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose. 

From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Ouse. 

Hence  Suffolk  dairy-wives  run  mad  for  cream, 

And  leave  their  milk  with  nothing  but  its  name  ; 

Its  name  derision  and  reproach  pursue, 

And  strangers  tell  of  **  three  times  skimm'd  sky-blue." 

To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  its  boast? 

What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  post ! 

If  drought  o'ertake  it  faster  than  the  knife, 
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Most  fair  it  bids  for  s(ubl>orn  length  of  life. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  laid, 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  of  the  liending  blade ; 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  in  perfect  spite, 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !    Ye  Cheshire  meads, 
Or  Severn's  flow"ry  dales,  where  plenty  treads, 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these. 
Farewell  your  pride  !    farewell,  renowned  cheese ! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone 
Thus  turn  the  meads'  sweet  nectar  imto  stone. 
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Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies ; 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom'st  the  only  prize  : 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flow'rs  of  all  hues,  with  sweetest  fragrance  stored  ; 
Where'er  she  treads  Love  gladdens  every  plain. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flies. 
Anticipating  wealth  from  Summer  skies ; 
All  Nature  feels  her  renovating  sway ; 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay; 
And  trees  and  shrubs,  no  longer  budding  seen. 
Display  the  new-grown  branch  of  lighter  green ; 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies, 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  the  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thy  darling  theme  pursue, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too. 

Small  was  his  charge  :   no  wilds  had  they  to  roam  ; 
But  bright  enclosures  circling  round  their  home. 
No  yellow-blossom*d  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn, 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  torn  ; 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee, 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoners  of  a  day  I 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure,  and  to  play; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range. 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  hixuriant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  good  : 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  starve,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feet. 
Loosed  from  the  winding  lane,  a  joyful  throng. 
See,  o'er  yon  j)asture,  how  they  pour  along  ! 
(iiles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stroll; 
Sees  every  i)ass  secured,  and  fences  whole ; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye. 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  fly  ; 
Where  blows  the  woodbine,  fliintly  streak'd  with  rcii, 
And  rests  on  every  bough  its  lender  head  ; 
Round  the  young  ash  its  twining  branches  meet. 
Or  crown  the  hawthorn  with  its  odour  sweet. 
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Say,  ye  that  know,  yo  who  have  ftlt  and  seen. 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  ami  soul-enliv'ning  green. 
Say,  did  you  give  the  thrilling  transport  way? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride, 
Or  gazed  in  merry  cluster  by  your  side  ? 
Ve  wlio  can  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace, 
At  tbe  arcli  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  i 
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If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth, 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth  ; 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favorite  joy, 
'Midst  Nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  Indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place  ; 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  playmates  run  ; 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
l,ike  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
Each  seems  to  say,  "  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed ;" 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong, 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme  ; 
There  i)anting  stop  ;  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  ; 
A  bird,  a  leaf  will  set  them  off  again ; 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
Scatt'ring  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow, 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try, 
Like  the  torn  flow'r  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  fallen  rose  I    sad  emblem  of  their  doom  ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  as  tliey  bloom  ! 
Though  unofiiencling  Innocence  may  plead, 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
Tlieir  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood. 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sj)orts  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  i)ity  wrings  his  heart, 
Vox  lo,  the  murdTing  butcher,  with  his  cart, 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die, 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty  ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more  ; 
Closed  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench'd  in  gore  : 
Nor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes. 
Withhold  the  knife  that  })lunges  through  their  throats. 

Down,  indignation  !    hence,  ideas  foul  ! 
Away  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul  ! 
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Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way, 
Beneath  the  approaching  Summer's  fer\'id  ray; 
Nor  thankless  glooms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annoy, 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  universal  joy. 


-OM^J^/ 


SOLITUDK. 

I-roni  the  "  Remains  "  <j/ 
IIKNKV     KIRKK    WIIITP:.— 1785-1806. 

[Thk  "Remains"  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  edited  by  Southey,  has,  from 
its  first  publication,  been  recognised  as  almost  an  English  classic.  The 
poet  was  born  at  Nottingham,  and  as  a  lad  was  placed  with  a  stocking- 
weaver,  but  showing  an  intense  love  for  l^tin  and  Greek,  he  was,  chiefly 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  however,  his  intense  study  proved  too  much  for  a  naturally 
delicate  constitution,  and  he  dieci  of  decline  at  the  early  age  of  21.  ] 

TT  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low 
^      That  makes  this  silent  tear  to  flow; 
It  is  not  grief  that  bids  me  moan  ; 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam, 
When  the  tired  hedger  hies  him  home  ; 
Or  by  the  woodland  pool  to  rest, 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs 
With  hallowed  airs  and  symphonies, 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone, 
And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 

The  Autumn  leaf  is  sere  and  dead — 
It  floats  upon  the  water's  bed; 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  Sorrow's  sigh  ! 
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'I'he  woods  and  winds  with  sullen  wail, 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tale  ; 
I've  none  to  smile  when  1  am  free. 
And  when  I  sigh  to  sigh  with  me. 

Vet  in  m\   dreams  a  tbnn  1  view. 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too; 
I  start,  and  when  the  vision's  flown, 
1  weep  that  I  am  all  alone. 


TIIK  KAKl.V   PRIMKOSK. 

A/f  IL1>  otTspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire! 

^^  ^      Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms 
And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  ytjung  S])ring  first  (juestion'd  Winters  sway 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  hank  he  threw 

Tu  mark  his  victorv. 

In  this  low  vale,  llie  jnomisc  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  opcnest  lo  tlie  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 

Of  <*hill  adversity  :    in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  ^he  rears  her  head, 
()i)S(ure  and  unobserved: 

While  ever\    ble.ichini^^  bree/e  that  on  her  blows 

Chastens  her  spotless  i)urity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  lier  lo  bear 
Serene  the  ills  of  life. 
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FROM  GREENLAND'S  ICY  MOUNTAINS. 


[  ItlSHOP  Ileber's  reputation  as  poel  rests  mainly  on  the  attthorship  of 
some  of  our  lirightcsl  and  most  5]>irit-stirriTig  liymns  ;  tonibining,  as  they 
ilo,  both  (KietTy  and  devotional  expression,  ihey  will  long  retain  Ihcir 
place  in  all  English  hymnals.  For  this  reason,  his  best  known  and  most 
universally  adopted  stanzas  are  selected  for  (he  present  volume.  They 
were  written  by  him  specially  for  and  within  a  few  hours  previous  (o  a 
colleclion  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
Tans. 

His  other  chief  poems  consist  of  his  University  Priic  Poem,  "  Pales- 
line  ;"  a  "  Translation  of  I'indar  ;"  "  Motle  d" Arthur,"  a  fragment  ;  anil 
several  minor  picl;e^,  Tile  arr.ingtincnt  of  the  Milijcels  of  his  sacred  verie 
would  lead  to  the  IK-Iief  that  ho  had  projcclcil  a  complete  series  for  the 
Christian  year,  as  later  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  John  Keblc.  The 
career  of  the  poet,  however,  terminated  with  the  office  and  labours  of 
missionary  bishop,  and  his  ainMiinlineiil  lo  Lhc  sec  of  L'.ilciitla  nwy  be  said 
to  have  prcclu<lcd  all  further  literary  work.  His  useful  and  promising 
career  was  prematurely  closed  by  ileath  from  .i[)oplexy  nliilsl  bathing  at 
Trichinopoly,  in  the  forly-fourlh  year  of  his  age.] 

'P'K.()M  (ireenlaiul's  icy  mount.iins, 
■*-        From  India's  coral  strand, 
Wliere  Afric'.s  sunny  founlains 

Roll  down  their  golden  s;inii ; 
l''roni  many  an  ancient  river. 

From  many  a  palmy  [jlain, 
'I'liey  c:al)  us  to  deliver 

Their  lan<l  from  error's  clutin. 
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What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  ])rospe(:t  jjI eases, 

And  only  man  is  vile : 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness 

The  gifts  of  C;o<l  are  strewn, 
The  heathen  in  his  blimlness 

Bows  down  to  wood  an<i  stone 

Can  wc  whose  souls  are  lighieil 

With  Wisdom  from  on  high. 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  iami)  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation  !   o!i.  Salvation  ! 

The  joyful  soun<l  proclaim. 
Till  eacli  remotest  nation 

Has  learn'd  Messiah's  name. 
Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,  His  story. 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll. 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole  \ 
Till  o'er  our  ransom'd  nature. 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Reilecmer,  King,  Oeator, 

In  bliss  returns  to  reign. 
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MGHT  AND  DKATH. 

BY  JOSKPH   BLANCO   WHITE.   -  1773-184O. 

[  This  Sonnet  is  sclecte<l  for  the  estimation  in  which  Coleridge  held  it, 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  grandly  conceived  in  our  language,  with  none 
to  rival  it  except  in  Milton  or  Wordsworth.  Its  author  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Coleridge's,  and  this  may  possibly  have  biased  the  criticism  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeding  from  one  who,  although  of  Irish  extraction,  was 
of  foreign  birth  and  education,  it  possesses  singidar  evidence  of  finish  and 
English  expression  of  thought.  Blanco  White  was  a  native  Romish  priest, 
of  Seville,  but  left  that  church  about  1810,  and  shortly  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  which  he  subseciuently  left.  He  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  literature  both  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  at  his  death  left  an 
autobiography  and  voluminous  correspondence,  which  was  published  in 
1845,  wn^er  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thom.] 

IV/f  YSTERIOUS  Night !   when  our  first  parent  knew 

^^^   Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus  witli  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  I    creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 

W^ithin  thy  beams,  O  sun  !    or  who  could  find, 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  I 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  anxious  strife.^ 

If  light  can   thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 


-o^^I^JOO- 
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THE  liUKIAl,  OF   SIR  JOHN   MOORE. 

HV    THE    BEV.     C    WOLl-E.-  1791-1823. 

[Tiie  Rev.  C.  Wolfe  was  horn  in  Dublin  in  179I.  Me  was  educated 
at  Hyde  Abbey  School,  Winchester,  anil  at  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin.  In 
(817  he  look  orders,  and  obuined  the  curacy  of  Batlyclog,  in  Tyrone,  and 
aftenrards  thai  i>f  Donoughmore.  His  incessant  attention  (o  his  dulies 
hurried  Him  lo  an  early  grave.  lie  dii^l  of  consumption  in  ihe  year  1813. 
He  may  said  to  have  achieved  literary  immortality  by  this  one  short  poem, 
pronounced  by  Lord  Byron  to  be  ■'  Ihe  mo'il  perfect  ode  in  the  languafic." 

IVrOT  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
■^  ^      As  his  corse  to  the  ram|)art  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharge<l  his  farewell  shot 
O'er-the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  In  shroud  we  bound  hitn ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  stedfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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\Vc  thi>ii{;lu,  as  wu  hollmv'd  his  n^irrow  lie< 
Anil  siiioutliM  down   his  lonely   jiillow, 
TliiH  thf  foe  anil  the  stniiigcr  would  troad 
And  ttc  f;ir  a«ay  on  the  billow  : 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  ihc  sjiirit  that's  gonv 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  uphraid  him  :— 
'But  little  he'll  re,k,  if  they  let  him  sieeii  <. 
In  the  grave  where  a  Itrilon  has  laid  him. 
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But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 
When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  "the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory  ! 


>\^f>^ 


THK  NIGHT  BEFORK  WATERLOO. 

nV    LORD    KYRON.  — 1788-1824. 

[  Lord  Byron,  the  only  son  of  C«iplain  John  Byron  of  the  Guards,  and 
Catherine  Gordon  ofGighl,  an  .Aberdeenshire  heiress,  was  born  in  Holies 
Street,  Ix)ndon,  on  the  22nd  of  Janiiar)',  1788.  His  mother's  fortune 
having  been  squamlered  by  her  profligate  husband,  she  retire<l,  with  a 
small  annuity,  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  Here  the  young  poet  received  the 
usual  education  which  a  Scottish  city  can  furnish.  On  the  death  of  his 
grand -uncle  in  1798,  the  **  little  lame  boy"  succeeded  to  the  family  honours 
and  estates.  In  1804  he  went  to  Caml:)ridge,  where  he  pursued  a  very 
desultory  course  of  study.  In  1807  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Nevvstead 
Abbey,  and  soon  after  published  his  ** Hours  of  Idleness."  This  collection 
was  fiercely  assailerl  by  a  critique  in  tlie  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  was 
replied  to  by  the  young  poet  in  a  vigorous  satire,  entitled  '*  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers."  About  this  time  he  received  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment in  seeing  Mary  Chaworth,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  deep  afl^L'ction, 
married  to  another.  His  life  was  now  one  of  dissipation  and  extravagance  ; 
to  retrieve  himself  he  left  England  for  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  visiting, 
with  enthusiasm,  the  classic  lands  of  (i recce  and  Italy.  In  the  spring  of 
1812  appeared  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold,"  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  succession  of  Eastern  tales.  In  Januar)*,  i8i5«  he  marrie<i 
Miss  Milbankc,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  of  the  county  of  Durham  ; 
but  the  marriage,  from  the  poet's  persistence  in  profligacy,  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  happiness:  and  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (afterwards  Countess 
of  Lovelace)  a  separation  from  him  l)ecame  absolutely  necessary  on  the  ])art 
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'T'HERE  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
-^      And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather*d  then 
Her  Ikauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spalce  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; 
But  hush  !   hark !   a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  tar  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street. 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  fleet — 
But  hark  I — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm!   Arm  1    it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Wilhin  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sale  Hninswicks  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  wilh   Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  streCcli'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
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And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  miglit  be  repeated  ;  wlio  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  niuiual  eyes, 
Since  upon  niglit  so  sweet  sucli  awful  morn  could  ris 

And  there  uas  mounting  in  hot  haste  :   the  steed. 
The  mustering  sijuadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  ULir ; 
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Ami  iho  (luc|i  tliiiiiiler  |ic.il  on  I'cal  afiu  : 

koiKi'il  u|i  lln;  solilii-r  ct\:  ilie  mummy  star; 
WliilL-  tlin.iij;".]  the  ( ili/ciis  with  icrmr  diimb, 
Or    whis])i:rLLif,',    "iili    white    lips-    "  'I'lie    foe !    'Hiey    come ! 
Ihey  come  \ " 

And  wild  ;inii  hiyli  the  "Cameron's  gathering"  rose  1 
The  war-note  of  J.orhid,  whi.  li  Albyn's  hills 
Have  beard,  and  heard,  t<io,  have  her  Sav.ni  foes  :— 
ll.nv  in  the  noon  of  night  tlial  i.il.rorh  tlirills, 


THE  XIGHT  HEFORE  WATERLOO. 


SiMgc  and  shrill      Uui  «uh  the  bri.ith  whuh  tills 
Iheir  mount  lit!  I  ipe    so  fill  tht  mountainti.rs 
WUh  tlie  riLFfi.  intiie  lUriOj,  uliLth  iiistiK 
I  he  btirnnf;  mem  jrj  o(    i  tliouianti  >tars 
\iKi   I'\iiis    Dotnltis  fimt  nngs  in  tach  (hmmans  e 


Ami  Ardcniiea  \\a\ 
Hfwy  with  Nature' 
(irievinf!,  if  aught 
Over  tlic  unreturnin; 

4''3 


alK) 


them  her  green  leaves, 
js,  as  they  jiass, 
e'er  grieves, 
-  alas  I 
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Kre  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  whtn  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  buniing  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

I^ast  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
liattle's  magnificently -stem  array! 
'llie  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent. 


THE  DKSTKL'CTIDN  OF  SENNACIIERIU. 


'T'HE  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

*~  And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spe;irs  was  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wa\e  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Calilee. 
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Savage  and  shrill!    Hut  wilh  the  breath  which  tills 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mounLiincers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  tliousaiiil  years, 
And  Evan's.  Donald's  fame  rings  iji  each  clansman's  ears  ! 


And  Ardennes  waves  above  then 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  a 
(Irieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er 
Over  ihe  unretiirning  brave,— ala 


her  green  leaves, 
they  pass. 


BvROM.  FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  lysa-is^. 


The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  'tis  not  thus — and  'tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  n<ncy 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  (Jreece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  !   (not  (ircece — she  is  awake  ! ) 

Awake,  my  spirit !   Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

\{  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  ivhy  live i 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

Seek  out—  less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 


<»-')»-;oo- 
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TO  A  SKYLARK. 

UY    PERCY    BYSSIIE   SHELLEY.  —  I792-I822. 

[Percy  Byssiie  Shelley,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley, 
of  Castle  Goring,  Sussex,  was  born  at  Field  Place,  in  that  county,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1792.  He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.  His  violation  of  all  rules,  and  his  adoption  of  atheistical  principles, 
led  to  his  removal  from  the  former,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  latter  seat  of 
learning.  An  imprudent  marriage  caused  him  to  be  cast  off  by  his  family. 
After  the  birth  of  two  children  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  went 
abroad.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  his  wife  committed  suicide, 
which  caused  Shelley  to  be  exposed  to  much  obloquy  and  misrepresentation. 
He  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Godwin,  the 
author  of  **  Caleb  Williams."  On  the  I2th  of  March,  1818,  he  quitted  this 
country,  never  to  return.  He  went  direct  to  Italy,  where  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron.  After  some  years  of  disease,  intense  study, 
and  literary  occupations,  he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lerici,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1822.  In  accordance  with  his  own  desire,  his 
body,  when  recovered,  was  burnt  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  ashes  interred 
at  Rome.  Shelley  was  the  author  of  **  Prometheus,"  "  Queen  Mab," 
"  Alastor,"  **  Cenci,"  "An  Ode  to  the  Skylark,"  and  other  miscellaneous 
pieces.  ] 

TTAIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 
-■-  ^     Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 
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The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  arounj  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 
In  the  broad  daylight 
art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
AVhose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  while  dami  dvar, 
we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 


Shellkv.  to  a   skylark,  i79»-i82a. 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged  thieves. 

Sounds  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass. 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 
I  have  never  heard, 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt— 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

WTiat  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be ; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love*s  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With   some  pain  is  fraught  ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  arc  those  that  tell  of  saddest   thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  could  come  near. 
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Uetter  thao  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harniouious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


THE  tX'G[TIVi;S. 

'T'HK  waters  are  flashing, 
*~       The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  arc  glancing. 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancing — 

Away ! 
The  whirlwind  is  rolhng, 
The  thunder  Is  tolling. 
The  forest  is  swinging, 
The  minster  bells  ringing — 

Come  away  ! 


f\trocR/n-:  kxgush  pokms. 


The  earth  is  like  ocean. 
Wreck- strewn  and  in  motion  : 
Hinl,  bcnst,  man.  and  worm, 
Have  crcjit  out  of  the  storm^ 

fonie  away: 
■  Our  liiiai  lias  one  sail, 
AuJ  the  iK'hnsmaJi  is  jiale  ;— 
A  bold  I'ilot   I  trow. 
Wiio  sliuul.l  follow  us  now,' 

Should  He- 
.'\nd  She  cried :  '  Ply  the  oar, 
i'ut  ofi' gaily  from  shore  1' 
As  she  s[)oke  boll.s  of  death. 
Mixed  with  hail,  spceked  their  path 

O'er  tlic  sea. 
Anil  from  isle,  lower,  and  rock, 
The  blue  beaeon-cloud  broke, 
'I'hough  (huub  in  the  blast, 
The  red  cannon  Hashed  fast 
From  the  lee. 


SiiFLLEv.  ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND.  1792-1822. 

*  And  fear'st  thou,  and  fear'st  thou  ? 
And  see'st  thou,  and  hear'st  thou? 
And  drive  we  not  free 
O'er  the  terrible  sea, 

I  and  thou  ? ' 
One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover — 
Their  blood  beats  one  measure. 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 

Soft  and  low  ; — 
While  around  the  lashed  ocean. 
Like  rtiountains  in  motion, 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted. 
Sunk,  shattered,  and  shifted, 

To  and  fro. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress, 
Beside  the  pale  portress, 
Like  a  bloodhound  well  beaten 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 

By  shame  : 
On  the  topmost  watch  turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  gray  tyrant  father. 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weather 

Seems  tame ; 
And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  e'er  clung  to  child, 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  last. 

Of  his  name  ! 


-•o*- 


()T)E  TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

/^  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being, 
^^     Thou,  from  whose  unseen  i)resence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
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Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  O  thou 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
l^'^ch  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 
Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  Preserver ;  Hear,  O  hear ! 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  *mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed 

Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning ;  there  are  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  ev'n  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height — 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :  ()  hear  ! 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer-dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay 

LuH'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  i)alaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenscr  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  fiowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 

The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  wnth  fear 

And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  O  hear ! 
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If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 

Than  Thou,  O  uncontrollable !  If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  the  skyey  speed 

Scarce  seem'd  a  \'ision,  I  would  ne*er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

0  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 

1  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !  I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chain'd  and  bow'd 
One  too  like  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  ev*n  as  the  forest  is  : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 
Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit !  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 
Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguish'd  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  ray  lips  to  unawaken'd  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !     O  wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 


.:J*ioo- 
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Alin  KOIHX  GKAY. 

M-v  ANNK.  l.yM.siv.-i75o-i8i5. 

I'lic  f;*-'"'  "f  *  pieni  is  Scotch  in  prodnction.  bni 
ill  n{)|H.-al  to  the  sympathies  anJ  in  it&  popularin. 
>(-liiilil  favourite  as  "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,"  or 
iiliiiul  the  Iliiu^e,"  and  anticipates  by  half  a  ccDlnnr 
I'll  idyll  of  iiur  I'oet  laureate  of  "Enoch  AiJen." 
s|i:u'ir   mill   lienuties.    il   miy  be  doubled  H-hethcr  il 


A  \7ni':N  llic  slicqi  art;  in  the  fmild,  and  the  kye  at  hame, 

**       And  a'  tlic  warld  to  rest  arc  ganc, 
'I'lic  wacs  (>'  my  heart  fa'  in  sliowcrs  frau  my  e'c, 
While  my  giidcinan  hcs  sunud  liy  mc. 
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Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride  ; 
But  saving  a  croun  he  had  naething  else  beside  : 
To  make  the  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea; 
And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa, 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was  stown  awa' ; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea — 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin'  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin  ; 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win  ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in  his  e'e 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  oh  marry  me  I 

My  heart  it  said  nay ;  I  looked  for  Jamie  back ; 

But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a  wrack; 

His  ship  it  was  a  wrack — Why  didna  Jamie  dee? 

Or  why  do  I  live  to  cry,  Wae's  me? 

My  father  urgit  sair :  my  mother  didna  speak; 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break  : 
They  gi'ed  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  at  the  sea  ; 
Sac  Auld  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  moumfu*  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he — 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  hame  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  1  bad  him  gang  away: 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee  ; 
And  why  was  I  born  to  say,  Wae's  me  I 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin  ; 
I  daurna  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be 
For  auld  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  unto  me. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE    LAY    OF   THE    LAST   MINSTREL. 

BY   WALTER   SCOTT. — 1771-1832. 

[Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  son  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  August,  1771.  By  both  parents  he 
was  connected  with  distinguished  families.  In  consequence  of  his  delicate 
heahh,  arising  from  his  lameness,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  his 
grandfather  at  Sandy-Knowe, — a  romantic  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kelso.  He  here  imbibeil  that  love  of  local  tradition  and  border  lore  which 
tievelo^^  itself  so  largely  in  after-life.  In  1779  he  entered  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1783  passed  to  the  University  of  that  city.  In 
1796  he  publisheil  translations  of  Burger's  "Leonore"  and  the  "  W^ild 
Huntsman," — ballads  of  singular  wildness.  On  the  24th  of  December,  in 
the  same  year,  he  married  Miss  Carpenter,  a  lady  of  French  extraction. 
In  1802-3  he  published  his  **  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ;"  and  in 
1805  his  **  Lay  of  the  I-ast  Minstrel."  These  works  stamped  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  poets  of  his  time.  They  were  followed  by  "  Marmion  " 
and  **  Rokeby,"  at  the  zenith  of  his  poetic  fame.  He  now  abandoned  his 
profession  of  the  law,  and  resolved  to  make  literature  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes.  He  was  enableil  to  arrive  at  this  resolution  through  his  appouit- 
mcnt  to  the  Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk,  which  realised  to  him  £^oo  a  year.  He 
was  laudably  doirous  of  founding  a  family  whose  name  might  vie  with 
those  border  chieftains  whom  he  so  much  venerated.  He  therefore  entered 
into  various  s|>cculatiuns,  one  of  which  was  a  partnership  with  his  old 
schoolfellow,  James  Ballantync,  then  a  rising  printer  in  Edinburgh.  He 
then  commenced,  by  the  anonymous  publication  of  **  Waverley,*'  that  series 
of  novels  which  have  rendered  his  name  so  world-renowned.  In  181 1  he 
purchased  a  hundred  acres  of  moorland  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near 
Melrose,  and  with  this  and  subsequent  purchases  he  formed  the  noble 
estate  of  Abbotsford.  In  1820  the  honour  of  baronetcy  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Cleorge  IV.  Ever>'thing  seemed  to  prosper  in  his  hands  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  considered  his  hopes  of  founding  a  great 
family  nearly  accomplished.  But  these  hopes  were  suddenly  dissolved. 
Through  his  commercial  transactions  with  the  firms  of  Constable  and 
Ballantyne,  it  was  found  that  his  liabilities  amounted  to  ;fi  17,000.  He 
would  not  listen  to  any  compromise  on  the  part  of  his  creditors  ;  but 
resolutely  determined  to  pay  them  ever>'  farthing.  His  motto  was,  **  Time 
and  I  against  any  two."  In  four  years  lie  had  realised  for  his  creditors  no 
less  than  ;£^70,ooo.  In  1830  his  overwrought  brain  was  prostrated  by 
paralysis.  A  voyage  to  Italy  was  undertaken  to  renovate  his  shattered 
health,  but  without  any  beneficial  result  ;  and  he  hastened  home,  that  he 
might  die  within  the  sound  of  the  "gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its 
l>el)bles."     He  breathed  his  last  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  2 1st  of  September, 
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'T'HE  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
-■■      The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  Chivalry ; 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled  light  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
No  longer,  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts*  throne: 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  King  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess  marked  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien  and  reverend  face, 
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And  bai!c  lier  page  tlie  menials  tell, 
Tlial  ihev  shoul.l  ttm!  the  oltl  man  ' 
Tor  slic  iiaa  known  ad\crsitj', 
Tliough  tioin 
In  pride  of  | 
Hatl  \vc])t  o' 


■  e\l : 


ikh  a  liigh  degree  : 
til  Wauly's  bloom, 
inmoulli's  bloody  tomb  ! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  sii[ii)lieti,   - 
And  the  olil  man  was  {rratilici, 
Ik-gan  10  rise  his  minstrel  jiride  : 
And  he  began  to  talk,  aju>n. 
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Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him  God  ! 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  : 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch ; 

And  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak, 

He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear. 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  Tiumble  boon  was  soon  obtained ; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But,  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied  ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried, 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please  : 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 
And  gave  him  heart  and  gave  him  time. 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 
When  he  kept  court  at  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  try 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made — 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
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The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled ; 
And  lightened  up  his  laded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
lie  swept  the  sounding  chords  along: 
'The  jiresent  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot; 
Cold  diflidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost 
l*^i'h  hlank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  jjoet's  glowing  thoughts  sufjplied  ; 
And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
"I'was  thus  the  Latkst  Minstrel  sung. 


t\    I.ISTKN,  listen,  ladies  gay! 
^--'      No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Stifl  is  the  notu,  and  sad  the  lay 
TlKit  mourns  the  lovely  Ros;ibeIle. 

'Mtjur,  niii()r  tlw  bargo,  ye  gallant  treiv, 
And,  f,'enlk'  l:i(ly,  deign  to  stay  ! 

Kcst  ihee  in  l';islle  Ravfushcuth, 
Niir  Ifmpt  the  stormy  firlli  today. 

'The  lilackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inrh  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly; 
The  fishers  h;ive  heanl  the  Water-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 
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*'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  lady-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 


i »' 


ris  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 
If  *tis  not  fiird  by  Rosabelle/ 

— O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 

*Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hitwthornden. 

Seerti'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie, 

f^ch  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Secm'd  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage -bound, 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high. 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapel le  ; 

ICach  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold, 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  ! 

And  each  Saint  Clair  was  buried  there 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 
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HiMrNi;  so\i;. 


■VXrAKKX,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
'  '       On  thu  motmHin  dawns  tbe  day  ; 

All  the  joliy  ch:ise  is  lierc 


r\ 


Willi  \\.\ 

vk  and  h 

>r^i;  and  limiting  sjKjar 

lluunds 

ire  in  th 

ir  Loui.lcs  yelling. 

Hawks  I 

re  whisll 

il;,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily 

nerrily  niinf;lf  thi'v, 

•  Waki-n. 

lords  an. 

ladies  gay.' 

Waken, 

ords  and 

ladies  gay, 

The  inih 

has  left 

the  mountain  gray. 

S|.rin^lc 

s  in  Ihe 

a"n  are  steaming. 

1  liamoiK 

s  oil  the 

i>rake  are  gleaming. 

And  for 

sturs  ha^ 

l.piLsv  lieen 

To  track 

the-  liiick  in  thicket  green  ; 

Now  we 

conic  to 

ehaiit  our  lay 

•WakL-n. 

lords  an. 

ladi.:s  gay.' 

Waktn. 

ords  and 

ladies  gay, 

To  the 

;rcouMuO( 

haste  away  ; 

We  can 

show   VO, 

nhcrc  he  lies, 

i'lcct  "i 

loot  and 

tail   nf  si/c  : 

HUNTING  SONG. 


We  can  show  Hie  marks  he  made 
When  'j;ainst  the  aik  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
V'oii  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay; 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
Louder,  louder  cliant  the  lay 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  1 
Tell  them  youth  and  mirth  and  glee 
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Time,  stem  huntsman !  who  can  baulk. 
Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


■«oJ©4i>»- 


THE   LAND  ()»*THE    LEAL. 

UY   LADY   NAIRN.— 1 766- 1845. 

[Tins  little  poem  has  long  been  widely  known,  and  forms  one  of  the 
gems  in  a  memoir  and  remains  of  the  Baroness  Nairn,  recently  published 
under  the  ctlitorship  of  Dr.  Rogers  (London,  1869).] 

T  'M  wearing  awa\  Jean, 

-*■     Like  snaw  when  its  thaw,  Jean, 

l*m  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
There*s  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day  is  aye  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean, 
Your  task's  ended  noo,  Jean, 
And  I'll  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o*  the  leal. 
Our  bonnie  bairn's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fair,  Jean  ; 
O  we  grudged  her  right  sair 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal  ! 

Then  dry  that  tearfu'  e'e,  Jean, 
My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean, 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Now  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean, 
This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean 
We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain 

In  the  liuui  o'  the  leal. 
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OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

BY    CHARLES    LAMB.  — 1775-1834. 

[TilE  author  of  "Essays  of  Elia  "  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  early  in  life  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  accountant's  office  at  the  India 
House,  which  he  retained  for  35  years,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Hazlitt,  and  other  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day.  In  1797  he  commenced  a  series  of  essays  in  various 
magazines  and  papers,  signed  '^Elia,"  which  were  subsequently  collected, 
and  established  his  repute.  In  1808,  he  published  specimens  of  English 
dramatic  poets  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare — and  afterwards  **  Rosamond 
Gray,"  a  tale,  **  Tales  from  Shakespeare  '* — in  the  latter  being  aided  by  his 
sister.  *'  Lamb's  Life  and  Letters,"  in  two  vols.,  by  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd, 
was  published  in  1837.] 

T   HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions 

^     In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  Love  once,  fairest  among  women : 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  T  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  : 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  nie  ;  all  are  departed ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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"Xl  rHKN  maidens  such  as  Hester  die 
•  •      Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply. 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try 

With  vain  endeavour. 
A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Vet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  thiiik  ui>on  t)ie  wormy  bed 

And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 

A  rising  step,  did  indicate 

Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate 

That  flush 'd  her  spirit : 
I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call :  if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied 

She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  ihe  Quaker  rule 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  school. 

Nature  had  blest  her. 
A  waking  eye.  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind; 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  t;aniiot  blind, 

Ve  couM  not  Hester. 

My  sjiriLjhtly  neighbour!  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Shall  we  not  muct,  as  heretofore 
Some  summer  niornirig — 
When  from  thy  (heerfiil  eyes  a  ray 
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IJNKS  TO  A  CHILD. 

HY   JOANNA    15AILLIE.  —  1  762- 1 85 1. 

[The  author  of  lliese  simj^lc  but  engaging  and  natural  lines  is  known 
to  fame  as  a  <lranialisl  of  very  considerable  power.  Her  series  of  plays  on 
the  pa.vsions,  published  in  1798 — each  passion  being  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
and  a  comedy  -at  once  place<l  her  on  an  eminence.  A  second  series  was 
jniblishe<l  in  1802,  an<l  a  third  in  1812.  Several  other  productions  followed, 
all  evincing  a  true  spirit  of  poetry.  In  1 84 1  a  little  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous poems  was  published,  chiefly  contributed  to  the  annuals  and 
magazines.  One  of  these,  entitled  **  The  Kitten,"  has  been  a  great 
favourite,  but  nothing  of  its  kind  can  surpass  this  pretty  little  poem.] 

\1  THOSP^  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek, 
^  ^       And  curly  pate,  and  merry  eye, 
And  arm  and  shoulder  round  and  sleek 
And  soft  and  fair  ? — thou  urchin  sly  ! 

What  boots  it  who  with  sweet  caresses 
P'irst  called  thee  his, — or  squire  or  hind  ? 

Since  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning. 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall  ; 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  me  running. 

Is  infantine  coquetry  all. 

But  far  a-field  thou  hast  not  flown ; 

With  mocks  and  threats,  half  lisp'd,  half  spoken, 
I   feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 

Of  right  good  will  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 

A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging  ; 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do, 

Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thy.self, 
And  new  cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure  ; 
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I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet,  for  all  thy  merry  look, 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming, 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook, 

The  weary  spell  or  horn-book  thumbing. 

Well ;  let  it  be ! — through  weal  and  woe, 
'I'hou  knowest  not  now  thy  future  range  ; 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show, 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


THE  DAISY. 

HY  JAMtUS   MONTGOMERY.— 1 77 1- 1854. 

f  TiiK  best  known  and  most  favourite  poems  of  this  author  are  ^icyond 
our  space  for  selection.  They  are:  "Greenland"  (1819),  in  five  cantos; 
**  Pelican  Island,"  and  other  poems  (1829)  ;  "Wanderer  in  Switzerland" 
(1806)  ;  *•  The  Ocean  "  (1805).     His  earliest  volume  was  entitled  ••  Prison 

Amusements"    (1797),    written    whilst    under    confinement    for    editorial 
reflections  on  the  Government  <>f  the  day  in  the  *  Sheffield  Iris.* 

Montj;omery  was  tlie  sun  of  a  Moravian  missionar)'.  Left  by  his  father 
to  be  educated  in  tlii>  country,  he  evinced  his  poetical  temperament  as  early  as 
his  twelfth  year,  and  ol)taincd,  soon  after,  a  situation  at  a  bookseller's  who 
had  declined  to  ]nircha^e  his  MS.  Here  he  was  soon  a«lvanced  to  editorial 
work,  and  in  that  connection  j^ot  into  the  trouble  above  referred  to.  His 
advocacy  of  truth  an<l  freetlom  were,  however,  never  repressed,  and  he  lived 
to  see  nearly  all  his  earliest  principles  in  the  ascendancy.  In  1S46  Sir 
Robert  Peel  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £^$0.  His  collected  works 
were  ])ul)lished  in  1836  in  three  vols.,  and  in  1841  in  four  vols.,  and  sub- 
sec[uenlly  his  memoirs  and  correspondence  in  seven  vols.  ] 

T^HERE  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower 
^      With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 
That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  ])rouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  (|uirk  succession  shine; 
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Race  after  race  I  heir  honours  yield. 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
While  moons  and  stars  their  courses  run, 
Enwreathes  the  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 
It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 
To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charm, 
Lights  pale  October  on  his  way. 
And  twines  December's  arm. 

The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom. 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale; 
O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 
But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill. 
Peeps  round  the  lox's  den. 
Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation's  bed ; 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 
The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem  ; 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast ; 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem. 
Light  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

'Tis  Flora's  page— in  every  place, 
In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair; 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace. 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 
The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign ; 
The  Daioy  never  dies ! 
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:   KlMi:  ()]■■  Till';  ANCIKNT  MAKINKk. 


iiv  SAMi'ioi.  .nLhRii,,-.!,.-  1772-1834. 

|S-\Ml/K,i.  TvYLnR  (.-.■[.tKiDi^J-,  llic  'inii  of  ilic  vicir  of  Ollcry  Si. 
Mary,  ltov<nislii™.  «.i>  l".rii  on  iIil-  2o[Ii  uf  (>>.1oI)lt.  177s.  lie  rtotivci 
lii»  ciiucaliim  in  Clirisi',  II.>-.]>Ual,  ivlicix-  Cliarlcs  L.nmb  was  hi-  schoiil- 
fcllou-.  l.-r..ni  (-hri-l's  ll.,s|iil:il  he  wriil  to  JcMis  fulli^-e,  Caml.ridge, 
H-hcru  he  reiii.iiiicii  frum  1791  In  179^.  Ik  Itl  collegu  abruptly,  anil 
I'lilistuil  1,  B  mMimi  ill  llio  ISlli  — l-;iiiui's  Lii;hl  Prnyooiis.  Ilisciivcreil  liy 
h\i  fticnils,  lie  retumtd  for  a  short  time  to  uolkf;e.  Colcinilgc,  al  this  time, 
vi-a-i  a  Sociiiian  .wl  a  Reinil.liiiin ;  and,  in  ci.iijiiiieli.m  with  three  olhtT 
I'oetical  nilhusia-its  WorcKworlU,  Soiiihey,  aii.l  [.loy.i— ho  resolved  10 
"  niericn.  anil  fiiuiul  a  P<iiiris,vi;i<v,  or  tcimlilic  of  |iiiri.-  freoiiom. 
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This  idea  was  not  realized;  afterwards  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lloyd 
married  three  sisters — the  Misses  Fricker  of  Bristol.  Coleridge  took  up 
his  abode  among  the  northern  lakes,  where  he  wrote  many  poetical  pieces, 
the  most  popular  of  which  is  **The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  some  prose 
works  on  theology,  history,  and  politics.  Opium-eating,  to  which  he  had 
at  first  recourse  from  its  medicinal  effects,  disturbed  his  mental  powers ;  and 
he  found  an  asylum  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Oilman,  surgeon,  at  High- 
gate.  He  lived  here  for  nineteen  years,  delighting  his  friends  by  his 
wonderful  powers  of  conversation.     He  die<l  on  the  28th  of  July,  1834.] 


Facile  credo,  plurcs  esse  Naturas  invisibilcs  quam  visibiles  in  rcrum  univcniitatc. 
Scd  horiim  oniniuin  faniiliam  qui:*  nobis  cnarrabit,  ct  gradus  et  cogiiationcs  et  dis- 
crliniiia  ct  siiiguloruin  muncra ?  Quid  agunt?  Qua:  luca  habitant/  Harum  rerum 
notitiain  semper  ambivit  ingcnium  humanum,  nunquain  attigit.  Juvat,  intcrca,  non 
diffitcor,  quandoqtic  in  aniino,  tunquain  in  tabula,  majuris  ct  melioris  mundi  imaginem 
contcmplari :  ne  mens  assucfacta  hodierna:  vitx  minutiis  sc  contrahat  nimis,  et  tota 
subsidat  in  pusillas  cogitationes.  Scd  vcritati  interea  invigilandum  est,  moduMjue 
servondus,  ut  certa  ab  incertis,  diem  a  nucte,  distinguamus. 

T.  DUKNET.      AKCM^OL.  PHIL.  p.  68. 


PART    I. 


TT  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

^     And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

"  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

"  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
*' There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold  oflf!  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loon!" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  : 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 
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An  ancient  Mari- 
ner meeteth  three 
gallants  bidden 
to  a  wcdding- 
fea-st,  and  dctain- 
cth  une. 


The  Wedding- 
Guest  is  spell- 
bound by  the  eye 
of  the  old  sea- 
faring man,  and 
constrained  to 
hear  his  talc. 


FAVOURITE  ESGLISH  POEMS. 


The   Wed.lilig.C.iic^^t   s;U   on 

Ik  iMiiiurt  cliiH)!.!.'  Lilt  lio:ir 

Ami  thus  K]i;ikL'  on  tliut  ;tncieLil  man, 

Tlic  liriKlu-eycil  Murini-T. 

■■'riii;  slii])  ULis  ihccrcii,  tlie  liarljour  rleared, 

Mci-rily  did  wc  drop 

Iklow  the  kirk,  below  the  liilt, 

liL'lim-  tlie  lighthouse  to]). 

■■'I'iiL-  >uii   CLiiiie   VI])  iijHin   the  left. 

(lilt   of  till;  sea   came   he! 
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And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 

Went  down  into  the  sea. 

"Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon — " 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 

For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  Bride  hath  paced  into  the  halt, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 


The  Wedding 
IhcbiKldinu^ 


lAVOLIUTE  EXGUSH  POEMS. 


The  Wtdding- Guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  thoose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  oh  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  .Mariner. 


-And  I 


^  the  ! 


n -blast  came,  and  he 


s  tyrannous  and  strong  : 
struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
1  chased  us  south  along. 


-.tL.  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

"  With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  hencis  his  head, 
'J'he  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  tho  blasi 
And  southward  aye  we  fled, 

"And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snc 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  : 
\nd  ice    mast  high    came  floiting  by 
\s  f,  een  I 
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I>i(l  send  a  dismal  slieen  : 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  leasts  we  ken— 

Ihe  ice  was  all  between. 


"I'lie  ire  was  here,  the  ice  vns  there, 

Tlie  ice  was  nil  around  : 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 

Like  noises  in  n  swound! 


Coleridge. 


THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 


1772- 1834. 


"At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Through  the  fog  it  came  : 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hail'd  it  in  (Jo<rs  name. 

"It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through. 

'*And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 

"In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine." 


Till  a  great  sea- 
bird,  called  the 
Albatross,  came 
through  the 
snow-fug,  and 
was  received 
with  great  joy 
and  hospitality. 


And  lo  !  the  Al- 
batross provcth 
a  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  fol- 
loweth  the  ship 
as  it  returned 
northward 
through  fog  and 
floating  ice. 


**  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner  I 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus ! — 
Why  look'st  thou  so?" — *With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. '^ 


The  ancient^  Ma- 
riner inhospit- 
ably killeth  the 
pious  bird  of 
good  omen. 
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"'I'hk  Sun  now  rose  ujioii  the  right : 
Out  of  the  scJ.  (lime  he. 
Still  hid  in  misl,  and  on  the  k-fl 
Went  down  into  the  se^i. 

"Ami  the  good  south  wind  still  hieu'  heliim 
i!ut  no  sweet  l.inl  did  follow. 
Nor  uny  day  for  food  or  jilay 
Canie  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 


Colekiix:e. 


THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 


1772-1834. 


"And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe  : 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

*Ah  wretch!*  said  they,  *  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  !' 

**  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  averred,  1  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

*'Twas  right,'  said  they,  'such  birds  to  slay. 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist.' 

'*  The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 

The  furrow  followed  free; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 


His  shipmates 
cry  out  against 
the  ancient  Mari- 
ner, fur  killing 
the  bird  of  good 
luck. 


But  when  the 
fug  cleared  off, 
they  justify  the 
same,  and  thus 
make  themselves 
accomplices  in 
the  crime. 


The  fair  breeze 
continues  ;  the 
ship  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 
and  sails  north- 
ward, even  till  it 
reaches  the  Line. 


"  Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down,  J*he  ship  hath 

,  ,  .  .  heen  suddenly 

'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ;  becalmed. 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  .sea ! 

**A11  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

"  Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


"Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

*•  The  very  deep  did  rot :  O  Chri.st ! 

That  ever  this  should  be ! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 

Upon  the  slimy  sea. 
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And  the  Alba- 
tross begins  to  be 
avenged. 


■.i:.'-:  /.///.  L:.JU--/f  fon.i/s. 


•  ■ui.  :^li'iii:.  i:i  lOi-l  iin<1  rmil 
iliMi'itlif-  .l.Miri.:,!  at  x\iAn: 


v.ii.L-  in  ,liv.i:,is  a>-inv.!  hxto 
.il.«ii  ikq.  lit-"!.!.!  rj]!o«L-.l  us 
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"And  every  tongue,  through  i 
AVas  ivitherc'd  at  tlie  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more 
We  had  beco  choked  with  soi 


"Ah'  wella-diy'  what  e^il  looks 

t«.s™^fiV. 

Hid  I  from  old  in<i  >oung' 

throw  Ihe  whoJfl 
p.Ulunthe» 

Instead  of  the  cross,  tht  Alliatrois 

cieniM^ncr  i 
>i£n  whcreaf 

\bout  my  netk  was  hung 

g^n^th. 

f-.irOCA/JJ-:  E.VGLISH  POEAfS.  wmIj*. 


■■Tiii.kK  jiassi'i]  a  wear;-  time.     F.ich  tbrwit 

Wiis  ]i:irrlieil,  unit  t;l:i/eil  caih  eye. 

A  wiMry  time'  ;i  wc.irv  linn.'! 

How  j;l;i/.o,l  tM.h  wc.uy  eyi-. 

Wlien,  lookiiif;  Hustiianl.   1   beheld 

A  M>iucihiii(;  in  ilif  sky. 
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**At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

**  A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  ! 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

*'\Vith  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked,    At  its  nearer  ap- 

'  '  ^      pruach,  It  sccin- 

\Ve  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail  :  *-'th  him  to  be  a 

111111  1  ^"'P  •  ^"°  **  ^ 

'1  hrough  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood!  dear  ransom  he 

I   bit  my  arm,   I  sucked  the  blood,  from  the  bouST 

And  cried,  A  sail  !  a  sail  !  "^•^•'^'• 

*^  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

Agape  they  heard  me  call  : 

Gramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin,  a  fia-sh  of  joy : 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 


"  See  !  see !  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  ! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal  ; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide  ! 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel  ! 


And  horror  fol- 
lows.    For  can  it 
be  a  ship  that 
comes  onward 
without  wind  or 
tide? 


''  The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame. 
The  day  was  well-nigh  done  ! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
15etwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

"  And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

''Alas!  (thought  1,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  [list  she  nears  and  nears  ! 
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It  seemclh  him 
but  the  skeleton 
of  a  ship. 


i-A\ouiiirr.  KSGusit  j'o/:a/s. 
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"  Her  lips  were  red,  lier  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  while  as  leprosy. 
The  night-mare  l.ife-in-Dt-ath  was  she, 
Who  tricks  man's  blood  with  cold. 


"  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  ; 
'The  game  is  done!  I've  won,  I've 
Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 


Dmlh  vid  Lifc- 
dU:cd  fut  Ihc 


lAVOURITE  EXOU.SH  POEMS. 


'"'^I""!?     "'"hf  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 
ui>.  At  oiic  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 

W'idi  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea, 

Off  sliot  the  S])ectre-I>ark. 

1=  ii.i.nL  uF      '■  We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  1 
Ft-ar  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  ! 
Tlie  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

s  face  liy  his  lamp  gleamed  white  : 


7?^' 
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From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


*'  One  after  one,  by  the  star-<logged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 
Kach  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 


One  .iftcr  ano- 
ther. 


"  Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
(And   1  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


\\\%  shipmates 
drop  down  dead. 


*'The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe ! 
And  every  soul,  it  passed  me  by. 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  I" 


lUit  Life-in* 
Death  begins  her 
work  on  the  an- 
cient M.irincr. 


PART    IV. 


"  I  FKAR  thee,  Ancient  Mariner ! 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  ! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 


The  WeddinR- 
Giiest  fearcth 
that  a  spirit  is 
talking  to  him. 


"  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown." — 
"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

'*  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ! 
.\nd  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 
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Hut  the  ancient 
Mariner  assureth 
him  of  his  bodily 
life,  and  procecd- 
cth  to  relate  his 
horrible  penance. 


FAVOURITE  EXGLISH  POEMS. 


'■■||)c  iiKUiy  men.  ^o  lieauliful  I 

Aiid   lilt-)-  all   (le;Ki   did   lit-  : 

And  a  tlumsand  thimsaiid  slimy  things 

l.ivud  on:  ,iiid  s„  did   I, 


ii'"''ti'.ui?w  live'    "  '   '""'^'■■''  "1"'"  '''*^  rotting  sea, 
iNif .., nu.ny li.:      And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
'■"'  I  lookal  ii[iun  the  roltiiij;  deck. 

And  Ihert  tlie  dead  men  lay. 
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"  I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

**  I  closed  my  Hds,  and  kei)t  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

"The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs,  h "cth'fo? Wm in 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they:  the  eye  of  the 

dead  men. 

The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 

"  An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

"  The  movin<?  Moon  went  up  the  sky,  ^nj»»  loneliness 

°      ,  ,  *  ^  and  nxedness  he 

And  nowhere  did  abide  :  yearncth  towards 

.  the  journeying 

Softly    she    was   going   up.  Moon,  and  the 

A      1  .  .  1*1  Stars  that  still 

And  a  star  or  two  beside —  sojourn,  yet  still 

move  onward  ; 
and  everywhere  the  blue  sky  belongs  to  them,  and  is  their  appointed  rest,  and  their  native 
country  and  their  own  natural  homes,  which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lords  that  are 
certainly  expected,  and  yet  there  is  a  silent  joy  at  their  arrival. 

"  Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 

I  .ike  April  hoar-frost  spread ; 

But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 

A  still  and  awful  red. 

*•  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship.  By  the  light  of 

^  '^^  the  Moon  he  be- 

1  watched  the  water-snakes:  hoidethckxi's 

rr>.  ,    .  ,  -     -  .     .  ,  .  creatures  of  the 

rhey  moved  m  tracks  of  shining  white,  grcitcaim. 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 
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■'Wiiliiii  [Im  sIkuIuw  ■>!'  iUl-  shi]) 

I    «JtrhL^i   tliL-ir  ri<l)  atlirt: 

lllue.  ii\<->-.\-  grt'Cii,  niKl  volvcl  black. 

'I'licy  roiit'rl  Lind  swiini ;  anil  cvtry  Ir; 

Was  a  llnsh  of  fjoUlen  liiv- 


lai'jiy  living  tliiiii;^ 
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"A  spring  of  love  gushud  from  my  heart, 
Anil  I  blesseil  tliem  unaware  ; 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 
And  I  bitssed  theiu  i 


"  The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray  ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea." 


CuLF.KIIii;K. 
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PART    V. 


ancient  Mariner 
is  refreshed  with 
rain. 


"Oh  Sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
IJelovcd  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
To  Mary  (^ueen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slitl  into  my  souL 

**>;  «r;*^ V^  «»»^     **The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

hijly  Mother,  the  '  .  ' 

"   ■         That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew; 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 

**  My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  dmnken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

"  I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs : 

I  was  so  light— almost 

I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 

And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


He  hcarelh 
soiiiitls  and  sccth 
slran>jc  sit^hts 
and  coininutiuns 
in  the  ^Vy  and 
the  elements. 


**  And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
It  did  not  come  anear ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 


**The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 
And  a  huiulreil  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 


**And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  tlie  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud, 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 
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"  The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 

The  Moon  was  at  its  side  : 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 

A  river  steep  and  wide. 

"The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

"  They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

"  The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on  ; 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools  — 

We  were  a  ghasdy  crew. 

"The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  : 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me." 

"  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner  T 

"  Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest ! 

Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain, 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawned — they  dropped  their  arms 

And  clustered  round  the  mast ; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 

And  from  their  bodies  passed. 

"Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 
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The  bodies  of  the 
ship's  crew  are 
inspired,  and  the 
ship  moves  on ; 


But  not  by  the 
souls  of  the  men, 
nor  by  demons  of 
earth  or  middle 
air,  but  by  a 
blessed  troop  of 
angelic  spirits, 
sent  down  by  the 
invocation  of  the 
guardian  saint. 


"  .\n<i  now  'tuas  liki;  nil  instruments. 
Noiv  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
Ami  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
■ni:il   makes  llle  heavens  l>e  mute. 
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"  It  ceased  ;   yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 


t( 


rill  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

*'  Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep. 
From  the  Jand  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  :  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

*'  The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean  : 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

"Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound : 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

"  How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

"  *  Is  it  he  ? '  quoth  one,  *  Is  this  the  man  ? 
By  Him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 
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The  lunci'unie 
spirit  from  the 
south  pole 
carries  on  the 
ship  as  far  as  the 
Line,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  an-> 
gelic  troop,  but 
still  requireth 
vengeance. 


•Ihc  Polar  Spi- 
rit's fellow  de- 
n;ons,  the  invisi- 
ble inhabitants 
of  the  element, 
take  part  in  his 
wrong :  and  two 
of  them  relate, 
one  to  the  other, 
that  penance  long 
and  heavy  for  the 
ancient  Mariner 
hath  been  accord- 
ed to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  rc- 
turncth  south- 
ward. 
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PART   VI. 


FIRST    VOICE. 


"  *  liuT  tell  me,  tell  me  !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? ' 


SI'XOND    VOICE. 

"  *  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 

The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 

She  looketh  down  on  him.* 


FIRST   VOICE. 


**  *  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ?  * 


SECOND   VOICE. 

"  '  The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind.' 

"  *  Fly,  brother,  fly  !  more  high,  more  high  ! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  : 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go. 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 

**  I  woke  and  we  were  sailing  on 
As  in  a  gentle  weather: 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 
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The  Mariner 
hath  been  cast 
intu  a  trance  ;  for 
the  aneelic  power 
.causetn  the  ves- 
sel to  drive  north- 
ward faster  than 
human  life  can 
endure. 


The  supernatural 
motion  is  re- 
tarded :  the  Ma- 
riner awakes, 
and  his  penance 
begins  anew. 


FA  VOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  i„^ 

"All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chamel-dungeoQ  fitter: 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
I'hat  in  the  n)oon  did  glitter. 

"The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away: 
1  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  ihcm  up  to  pray. 
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"  And  now  this  spell  was  snapt :  once  more 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

"  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

**  But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made  : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

**  It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek, 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  sj^ring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

"Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

"  Oh  !  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  light-house  top  I  see? 
Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 

**We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

"  The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 
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ITic  curse  is 
finally  expiated ; 


And  the  ancient 
Mariner  be- 
holdeth  his  na- 
tive country. 


I'A  VOURITE  EXGUSH  POEMS. 


'■'Die  ro<k  slionc  liriglu,  the  kirk  no  less, 
TlKit   sl;inils  Ml.nvc  ihe  roilc  : 
'Ilic  nioonliKlil  sicc|il'(I  in  silontness, 
Tliu  slc^uly  Hv:Ulicrcock. 


■■Ati.l  lliC  !)(iy  w,is  (vhitc  with  silent  light. 
Till,  rising  from  tlic  s;une. 
I'ull  many  sli;i|H.'s,  th:ii  shadows  were, 
In  ciiinsDLi  colourK  came. 
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"A  little  distance  from  the  prow  oidro^l-orms 

Those  crimson  shadows  were  :  of  light. 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
Oh,  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

"  Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 

And  by  the  holy  rood  ! 

A  man  all  light,  a  seraph  man, 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

"This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light; 

"This  seraph-band,- each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

"  But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

"The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast  : 
Dear  Lord  in  Heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

"  I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  : 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood.'' 
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PART    VII. 

The  Hermit  of      *»  This  Hcrmit  eood  lives  in  that  wood 

the  wood  1  •    1        1  1 

Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears ! 
He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

"  He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

*'Tlie  skiff-boat  neared,  I  heard  them  talk, 
*  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?  * 

Approachcth  the    *'* Strange,  by  my  faith!*  the  Hermit  said — 
^^jpwit  won-       i  ^\,^(i  ^Y^^y  answered  not  our  cheer. 

The  planks  look  warped  I  and  see  those  sails. 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

*'  *  IJrown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along ; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoo])s  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

"'Dear  Lord  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 
1  am  afeared  ' — '  Push  on,  push  on  ! ' 
Saitl  the  Hermit  cheerily. 

*'  The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
Pat  1   nor  spake  nor  stirred  ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
A:\(i  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 
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"  Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Stilt  louder  and  more  dread  : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  liay; 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

"  Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  had  been  seven  days  drowned 
My  body  lay  afloat ; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  Pilot's  boat. 
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"  Lfpon  (he  whir!,  wheru  sank  the  sbiji, 
The  lioat  s]jiiii  round  and  round  ; 


Was  telling  of  the  sound. 


"  I  moved  my  ]i[>s — the   I 
And  fcU  doivn  in  a  fit  ; 
The  holy  llcnnii  raised  I 
And  [irayed  where  he  did 


THE  ANCIENT  MAJ^/NER. 


'•  I  took  th<;  oars :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  tloth  crazy  go, 

l-iugheil  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  lo  ami  fro. 

'Ha!  ha!'  (luoth  he,  'full  plain  I  see. 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

'■  And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
1  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 
The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
AikI  scarcely  he  could  stand. 


Coleridge. 


FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS, 


1772-1834. 


The  ancient  Ma- 
riner earnestly 
entreatcth  the 
Hermit  to  shrieve 
him ;  and  the 


pens 
falls 


nance  of  life 


on  him : 


And  ever  and 
anon  throughout 
his  future  life  an 
agony  constrain- 
eth  him  to  travel 
from  land  to 
land, 
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'*  *  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man  !  * 
The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow, 
*  Say  quick,*  quoth  he,  *  I  bid  thee  say — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ? ' 

"  Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale  ; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 

"  Since  tlien,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns  : 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

"  I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

*'What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  ! 

The  wedding-guests  are  there  : 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 

And  bride-maids  singing  are : 

And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer ! 

"O  Wedding-Ciuest  !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  : 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemtjd  there  to  be. 

*'  C)  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company  !  — 

''To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 


THE  AXCIEXT  MARISER.  ijjj-8j4- 


"  Farewell,  farewell!  but  tlijs  I   t 
To  thee,  thou  Wed<ling-Guesl ! 
He  prayetli  well,  who  loveth.  we 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 


'■  He  prayest  l)est(  who  loveth  best 
All  things  lioth  great  and  small  ; 
For  the  dear  (Jotl  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
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The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone ;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  Bridegroom's  door. 

He  WL-nt  hke  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


H.  Coleridge.  THE  LONEL  Y,  1796-1849 


THE  LONELY. 

BY   HARTLEY   COLERIDGE.  — 1 796- 1 849. 

[  The  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  the  author  of  poetry 
of  considerable  excellence,  as  well  as  prose,  a  great  portion  of  which 
appeared  as  contributions  in  *'  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  from  1820-31. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  are  esteemed  as  exquisite  in  'finish.  He  was  also 
editor  of  "Biographia  Borealis  ;  or  Lives  of  Distinguished  Northmen," 
1833,  4to.  "The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  I^ncashire,"  1836,  8vo, 
**  A  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,"  1836.  His  collected  poems,  with  life  by 
hb  brother,  Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  are  published  in  2  vols.  Mr.  Coleridge 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  lived  a  secluded  life  at  Gras- 
mere  and  on  the  banks  of  Rydal  Water.] 

O  HE  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature's  crowning, 
*^     A  smile  of  hers  was  like  an  act  of  grace ; 
She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  pretty  frowning. 
Like  daily  beauties  of  the  vulgar  race ; 
But  if  she  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 
A  clear,  cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 
Of  peaceful  radiance,  silvering  o*er  the  stream 
Of  human  thought  with  unabiding  glory ; 
Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  quite  a  dream, 
;    A  visitation,  bright  and  transitory. 

But  she  is  changed, — hath  felt  the  touch  of  sorrow ; 

No  love  hath  she,  no  understanding  friend ; 

Oh  grief !  when  heaven  is  forced  of  earth  to  borrow 

What  the  poor  niggard  earth  has  not  to  lend ; 

But  when  the  stalk  is  snapt,  the  rose  must  bend. 

The  tallest  flower  that  skyward  rears  its  head. 

Grows  from  the  common  ground,  and  there  must  shed 

Its  delicate  petals.     Cruel  fate,  too  surely, 

That  they  should  find  so  base  a  bridal  bed. 

Who  lived  in  virgin  pride,  so  sweet  and  purely  ! 

She  had  a  brother,  and  a  tender  father; 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are, 
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I'Vom  w!,om  wc  ; 

isli   re  tun 

1  of  love, — Ijut  rather 

As  one  mis;ln  lo\ 
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in  ;  a   iihantom-fair 
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lok  on,  men  and   maids, 
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Yet  no  one  claimed — as  oft,  in  dewy  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sudden  gladness, 
(ileams  on  the  soul,  yet  unregarded  fades  ; — 
The  joy  is  ours,  but  all  its  own  the  sadness. 

'Tis  vain  to  say — her  worst  of  grief  is  only 

The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have  known  ; 

To  her  'tis  more,  because  her  heart  is  lonely, 

And  yet  she  hath  no  strength  to  stand  alone ; — 

Once  she  had  playmates,  fancies  of  her  own, 

And  she  did  love  them.     They  are  past  away. 

As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 

Or  unsphered  angel  wofully  astray. 

She  glides  along — the  solitary-hearted. 


>:<«o«- 


THE    BATTLE    OF    BLENHEIM. 

BY    ROBERT   SOUTHEY.— 1 774- 1 843. 

[Robert  Southey,  the  son  of  a  linendraper  in  BrLstol,  was  born  on 
the  I2th  of  August,  1774-  He  was  intended  for  the  Church  ;  but  his 
adoption  of  Socinian  and  Republican  opinions  abruptly  closed  his  academic 
career  in  1794.  Shortly  after  this,  he  published  "  Wat  Tyler  "  and  "Joan 
of  Arc," — two  poems  full  of  revolutionary  sentiments.  In  November,  1 795, 
he  married  Miss  Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Coleridge.  In 
1801  he  accompanied  Mr,  Foster,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  Ireland, 
in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary.  On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  altered 
his  republican  opinions,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta,  near  Keswick. 
He  here  commenced  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  composition,  which  he 
maintained  uninterruptedly  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  In  1813  he 
accepted  the  office  of  poet -laureate.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  utter  prostration  of  intellect.  He  died  at  Greta  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1843.  He  left  at  his  death,  as  the  result  of  his  literary  labours,  about 
;^ 1 2,000,  to  be  divided  among  his  children,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
private  libraries  in  th6  kingdom.] 


1 


T  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done. 
And  he  before  his  cottage-door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
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And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild,  VVilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round, 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found ; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
And  heaved  a  natural  sigh  : 
*'  *Tis  some  poor  fellow*s  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

**  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 

For  there*s  many  here  about ; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out : 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Voung  Peterkin  he  cries ; 
And  little  Willielmine  looks  up, 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes  : 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  kill'd  each  other  for." 

'*  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

*^  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  wliat  tliey  kill'd  each  other  for 
I  could  not  well  make  out  : 
But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 
*'  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

*'  My  fiithcr  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Von  little  stream  hard  by  ; 
They  burn'd  his  cottage  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  : 
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with  his  wife  and  chiki  he  fled, 
r  had  he  where  to  rest  his  hend. 


"With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  tender  mother  then 
And  new-born  baby  died : 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 
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"  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  tieUl  was  won, 
For  many  a  tliousanJ  bodies  there 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  ; 
]jut  things  like  that,  you  know  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"(ireat  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlboro'  wi 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene."^ 
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"  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  ! " 

Said  little  Wilhelmine.— 
*'  Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"It  was  a  fatuous  victory, 

**  And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." — 

*•  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?' 
Quothe  little  Peterkin. — 

''  Why  that  I   cannot  tell,"  said  he  : 

*'  But  'twas  a  famous  victory'' 


THE  INCIICAI'E  BELL. 

IVJ  O  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
-*-  ^      The  ship  was  as  still  as  she  could  be, 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  litde  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  good  old  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surges'  swell. 
The  Mariners  heard  the  warning  bell  ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  .sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 
The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd  round, 
And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 
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The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green  ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring, 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float  ; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row. 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

And  he  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell,  with  a  gurgling  sound. 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 

Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away, 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder  d  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'crspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day. 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand, 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
Vox  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon." 

'*  Can  St  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore  ; 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
Hut  1   wish  1  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 
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They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock  : 
Cried  they,  *'  It  is  the  Inchcape  Rock '!' 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair. 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the   Rover  heir, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  fiends  below  were  ringing  his  knell. 


COMFORT  IN  AGE. 

"  \/OU  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
-*•       **  The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  grey ; 

You  are  hale.  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man, 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

**  In  the  days  of  my  youth,''  Father  William  replied, 
*'  I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast. 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  first. 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

**  You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

"  And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away ; 
And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 

"In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied, 

I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 
I  thought  of  the  future  whatever  I  did, 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past." 

**  You  are  old,  F'ather  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 

''  And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death, 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray." 
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**  1  am  cheerful,  young  man,"  Father  William  replied, 
"  Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 

In  the  (lays  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God, 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 


>^<^< 


HOHEx\LINDEN. 

BY  THOMAS   CAMPBKLL. — 1777-1844. 

[Thomas  Camtbeli^  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  (ilasgow,  was  born  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1777.  He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  in  the 
University  of  Gla>g()vv,  where  he  gained  many  honours.  In  April,  I799> 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  his  "Pleasures  of  Hope," 
which  i)assed  through  four  e<litions  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  After 
its  publication  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and,  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Jacob,  was  a  spectator  of  the  Battle  of  Hohenlinden.  His  immortal 
stanzas  on  that  conflict  form  one  of  the  grandest  battle-pieces  that  ever  were 
written.  In  1809  he  published  his  **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," — ^an  aflfecting 
tale  of  an  Indian  incursion  on  a  Pennsylvanian  village  during  the  American 
War.  For  many  years  Campbell  was  editor  of  the  "New  Monthly 
Magazine."  In  1827  he  was  elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  his  native 
city, — an  honour  which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  two  following  years. 
His  lyrical  j)roducli()ns  arc  among  the  noblest  in  the  English  language.  He 
(lied  ill  1S44,  at  DouIoj^mic,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He  wa.>  buried  in  Wcslminstcr  Abbey.] 

/^N  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
^-^   All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow  ; 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,   rolling  rapidly. 

Hut  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  l)cat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  hght 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

r>y  torc:h  and  irumpel  fast  arrayed, 

luich  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 

And  furious  every  charger  neighed 

To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 
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Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder  ri' 

Then  nisheii  the  steed,  to  liattk  driv 

And  louder  than  the  bolls  of  Heaven 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

Bui  redder  yet  that  light  shall  (;low 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow, 
AnJ  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser.  rollin;,'  rat.idlv. 
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Tis  morn ;  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  I 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

'yRIUMPHAL  arch  that  fill'st  the  sky, 
^      When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  tliou  art. 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 
A  mid-way  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight, 
Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 
Thy  form  to  i)lease  me  so. 
As  when  I  dreamed  of  gems  and  gold 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  ! 
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And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  wliy  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  thy  sky. 

When  o'er  the  gretn  undelugeit  earth. 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth 
'I'o  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 
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And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 
O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 
To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth,  delivered  from  the  deep. 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye, 
Unraptured,  greet  thy  beam  ; 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme  I 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When,  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields, 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town, 
Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  youn<;  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

h'or,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven   still   rebuilds  thy  span, 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


"•<>•■ 
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IHE  UATTI-E  OF  THE  BALTIC. 


r\Y  Nelson  and  the  Norlli, 

^''  Sing  the  glorious  dny's  renown, 

\Vhen  to  l»attle  fierce  came  fortli 

Ail  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  anus  along  the  lieep  iiroudly  shone; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand. 

And  the   I'riiue  of  ;dl  the  iuml 

Led  them  uii. 
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II. 

Like  leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime  : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 

For  a  time. 

III. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"  Hearts  of  oak  !  "  our  captain  cried  ;  when  each  gun 

From  its  adamantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships. 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 

IV. 

Again  !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the   Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom: 

Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  s'natteril  sail  ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale. 

Light  the  gloom. 

V. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then, 

As  he  hail'd  them  o'er  the  wave  ; 

'*  Ve  arc  brothers  !  ye  are  men  ! 

And  we  con(]uer  but  to  save  : — 

So  |)eace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring ; 
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But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
Wiih  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 
And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King." 


Then  Denmark  bless'<l  our  chief. 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  licr  jieople  wildly  rose. 

As  denUi  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day; 
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While  the  sun  look'd  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 
Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 

VII. 

Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise  I 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

Whilst  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light ; 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore  ! 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died ; — 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  : 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o'er  their  grave ! 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave  ! 


VK  MARINKRS  OK  ENGLAND 


\/K  Mariners  of  Kngkmd  ! 

^     That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  ! 
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And  sweep  through  the  deej), 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stoniij-  winds  do  blo«'. 

II. 
The  s|iints  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  I — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  hiow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 
And  die  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
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III. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain -waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

IV. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  mom  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

\Vhen  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


THK  SOLDIKR'S  DREAM. 

/^UR  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had  lower'd, 
^-^    And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 
And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw,* 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain ; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  moming  I  dreamt  it  again. 
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McthoQght  from'  the  battle-liciii's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  far  I  had  roam'd  oil  a  desolatu  track  : 

Twas  Autumn,^and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 

To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcom'd  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young ; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain -goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  com-reapers  sung. 
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Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore, 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

**  Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ! " 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay ; — 

But  sorrow  retum'd  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


jV*:o*>- 


YARROW  UNVISITED. 


KY    WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH.  —  I77O-185O. 

[  William  Woriksworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1770.  He  received  his  education  at 
St.  John's  Cambridge.  Having  finished  his  academical  course,  and  taken 
his  degree,  he  married  liis  cousin,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rydal 
Mount,  among  tlie  lakes  and  mountains  of  Westmorland.  Through  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Lowlher,  he  received,  in  1814,  the  easy  and  lucrative 
situation  of  Distributor  of  Stamps,  which  left  the  greater  portion  of  his  time 
at  his  own  (lisj)osal  ;  and  he  was  thereby  enaliled  to  indulge  his  love  for 
poetr)',  which  was  witli  him  ahnost  the  sole  occupation  of  his  life.  In  1835 
he  receiveil  from  Government  a  pension  of  ;^300  a  year  ;  and  was  pennitle«l 
to  resign  his  situation  of  Stamj)  Distributor  in  favour  of  his  son.  In  1843, 
at  the  death  of  Southey,  he  was  appointed  poet-laureate.  lie  died,  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1850,  and  was  Iniried  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  of  Cirasmere.] 

TIJ^ROM  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen 

-■■        The  mazy  Forth  unravel  I'd, 
Had  trod  the  l)anks  of  Clyde  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travell'd  ; 
And  when  wc  came  to  Cloven  ford, 
Then  said  my  'winsome  Marrow,' 
"  Whate'cr  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 
And  see  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 
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"  Let  Yarrow  folk,  frac  Selkirk  town. 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling;, 
Go  back  lo  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own, 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwclUng ! 
t)n  Y'arrow's  banks  let  herons  feed. 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbiis  burrow, 
But  we  will  (iownwartl  with  the  .'I'weeil, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 
"There's  Galla  Water.  Leader  Haufths, 
Both  lying  right  before  us  ; 
And  Dryburgh,  where  with  chiming  Twet 
The  lintwhitea  sing  in  chorus  ; 
There's  pleasant  Tiviotiiale,  a  land 
Made  Mylhe  with  plough  and  harrow: 
\Miy  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  ? 
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"  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under? 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

— Strange  words  they  seem'd  of  slight  and  scorn ; 

My  true-love  sigh'd  for  sorrow, 

And  look*d  me  in  the  face,  to  think 

I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow ! 

**  O  green,"  said  I,  "  are  Yarrow's  holms, 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path  and  open  strath 
We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough  ; 
But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

"  Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow  ; 
The  swan  on  still  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  ! 
We  will  not  see  them  ;  will  not  go 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Knougli  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

"  Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  ; 
It  must,  or  wc  shall   rue  it ; 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 
Ah  I  why  shoftld  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
We'll   keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  ! 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  ! 

**  If  care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly, — 
Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home. 
And  yet  be  melancholy  ; 
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Should  life  be  dull  and  spirits  low, 
'T\vill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 
The  bonny  Holms  of  Yarrow ! " 


YARROW  VISITED. 

A  ND  is  this — Yarrow? — This  the  Stream 
-^^     Of  which  my  fancy  cherish'd 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream, 
An  image  that  hath  perish'd? 
O  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near 
To  utter  notes  of  gladness 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air. 
That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness ! 

Yet  why  ? — a  silvery  current  flows 

With  uncontroird  meanderings ; 

Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 

And,  through  her  depths.  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted  ; 

For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness  ; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

All  j)rofitless  dejection  ; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ? 
His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 
( )n  which  the  herd  is  feeding  : 
And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool 
Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 
The  water- Wraith  ascended  thrice. 
And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 
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Ddicious  is  tin;  Lay  iliat  s 
Tlie  liauiils  t>(  ha])]))-  Iovlti 


'I'hL- 


L  that  lun.ls  ilicm 


The  leafy  groic  tliat  tuvers : 
And  pity  sum-lilies  tlie  verse 
Tliat  paints,  liy  strcn^^lh  of  sorri 
The  nncumjiieralile  sirt-rigth  of  !■ 
Ucar  witness,   rueful   \'arrijw  ' 
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But  thou  th;it  dklst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  clay 

Her  delicate  creation  : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  si)read, 

A  softness  still  and  holy  : 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decay \1, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature, 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  ])omp 

Of  cultivated  Nature  ; 

And  rising  from  those  lofty  groves 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary, 

The  shatter'd  front  of  Newark's    Towers, 

Renown*d  in  Border  story. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom. 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in, 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength. 

And  age  to  wear  away  in  ! 

Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  for  i)rotection 

(jf  studious  ease  and  generous  cares. 

And  every  chaste  affection  I 

How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day 

The  wild-wood  fruits  to  gather. 

And  on  my  true-love's  foreheacl  [)lant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  ! 

And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own  ? 

'Twere  no  offence  to  reason ; 

The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I   see — but  not  by  sight  alone 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee  ; 
A  ray  of  Fancy  still  survives — 
Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  ! 
Thy  ever-youthful  waters  kee]) 
A  course  of  lively  jjleasure  ; 
And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breathe 
Accordant  to  the  measure. 
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The  vapours  linger  round  the  heights, 
They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine- 
Sad  thought!  which  I  would  banish. 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
Thy  genuine  image.  Yarrow ! 
Will  dwell  with  me,  to  heighten  joy 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

r~\  BLITHE  new-comer  !  I  have  heartl, 
^^     1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 

Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear. 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 

At  once  far  off  and  near. 

1  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale. 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

And  unto  me  thou  bringest  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  ! 

Kven  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird  :  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

1  listened  to  ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wert  sull  a  ho[)e,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 
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And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet  : 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 

That  golden  time  again. 
(.)  blessed  bird  !  the  earth  we  (la 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairj-  place, 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 


WE  AKE  SEVEN. 

A  SIMPLE  child. 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl- 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 


c,  woodland  air, 
wildly  clad  ; 
er  eyes  were  fair,  antl  very  fair 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 


She  had  a 

And  she 
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■'  .Sij,lers  ami  brothers,  littli:  maiil, 

IIuw  many  may  yoii  be?" 
-How  many?-scvi;n  in  all,"  she  saiti  : 

And,  woLiilurin!;,  lookeil  at  me. 


'■  And  wIk'i 


:  they,  1  ijr.iy  you  lell? 


iiKl  tivo  of  us  al  Couway  ibvell. 
And  two  arc  gone  to  sea. 
'J'wo  of  us  iii  tile  ihiirclnard  lie— 
My  sister  anil  uiy  brother; 
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And,  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 

**  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell. 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven ! — I  pray  you  tell. 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be?" 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  : 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

Beneath  the  churchvard  tree." 

**  You  run  about,  my  little  maid. 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

**  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground   I  sit — 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

**  And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

''The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane  — 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain. 

And  then  she  went  away  ! 

"  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid  ; 

And  all  the  summer  dry. 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

"And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go. 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 
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'■  How  many  arc  you  then,"  saiil   I, 
"If  tliey  two  are  in  hciveii?" 

TliL-  little  maiden  diti  reply, 
"Oh,  master,  we  arc  seven!" 

"  liut  llicy  are  dead — those  two  are  de 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !" 

'Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 

'["lie  little  maid  would  have  her  vvill. 


An 


s.iid,  '■  Nli\ 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

nPHERE  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
-*■      The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparell'd  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore;  — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 
By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more  I 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  is  the  rose ; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  pass'd  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's*  sound. 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong. 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep, — 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  vnrong : 

I  hear  the  echos  through  the  mountains  throng, 

The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 

And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 

Land  and  sea 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 

Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday; — 

Thou  child  of  joy 

Shut  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 

Shepherd  boy ! 
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Ve  hk-ssW  creaiurus,  I  liav,;  heard  the  cull 

Vc  to  i;ach  other  luake  ;  I  soo 
The  heavens  laugh  ivitli  )ou  in  your  jubilee  ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel— I  feci  it  a 
O  evil  d  ly  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Karth  herself  is  adoring 
This  siveet  May  morning ; 
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And  the  children  are  pulling 

On  every  side 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide 
Fresh  flowers  ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm : — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear ! 
'    — But  there's  a  tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  look'd  ui)on, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone  : 
The  i)ansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 

And  cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  Ciod,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Natiire's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

luirth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man, 
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Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 
Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  years*  darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 
See,  where  *mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-1  earned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  ** humorous  stage" 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  philosoi)her,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  bv  the  eternal  Mind. — 

flighty  Proj^het  !  Seer  blest! 

On  whom  those  tniths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  the  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
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Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 

O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  Nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast 
— Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour 

Nor  man  nor  boy 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
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Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
.Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 
And  see  the  children  sjiort  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 
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Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  I 
And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ! 
We,  in  thought,  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 

\Vhat  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 

15e  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

( )f  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind, 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be, 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering, 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  C),  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forbode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquish'd  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway; 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripp'd  lightly  as  they ; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


^»o>©:;c 
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introduced  into  the  bankinj;  establishment.  His  first  desire  to  l>ecome  a 
poet  arose  from  readiiijj  lieattic's  "Minslrcl"  when  he  was  nine  years  of 
age.  In  1792  he  produced  his  most  celebrated  work,  **The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  and  in  1812,  **  Jacqueline,"  a  tale.  In  1825  appeared  "  Human 
Life,"  and  in  1822,  **  Italy,"  a  descriptive  iK>em  in  blank  verse.  Through 
his  affluent  circumstances  he  wa.-*  enable<l  to  cultivate  his  favourite  tastes, 
and  to  adorn  his  mansion  in  St.  James's  Place  with  the  finest  and  rarest 
pictures,  books,  and  gems.  He  died  in  the  year  1856,  in  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  burictl  in  Hornsey  Churchyard.] 


TVyflNK  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 

^    ^      A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear; 

A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village-church,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  our  marriage-vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper-spire  to  heaven. 


THE  SLKEPING  HKAl'TV. 

^^LEFIP  on,  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile 
*^-^      Tho'  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes, 
Tlw  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile 
And   move,  and  brcatlie  delicious  sighs  ! 
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Ah    now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks 
Anil  nnntle  oer  her  netk  of  snow: 
Ah    now  she  niurnuirs    now  sht,  speaks 
W  hit  most  I  tt  ish — a.wS.  fear  lo  know  ! 

Sht  starts,  she  trembles    and  she  weeps  1 
Her  fur  hands  ful  ltd  on  her  breast : 
—  \nd  now    how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  SLraph  in  the  reilms  of  re  t 

Sleep  on  secure        \1  i\(,  (ontrol 

'lh\  thoiit,hts  btlonj,  to  Hei\en  ami  thee  : 

And  mn   ihL  setret  ol  thj  soul 

Ktmain  wnlim  it     saittuan 
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THOSE    EVENING    BELLS. 

BY    THOMAS    MOORE.— 1 7S0- 1852. 

[Thomas  Moork  was  born  in  Dublin  on  ihc  2Sih  of  May,  17S0.  In 
1799  he  proceeded  to  London  to  study  law,  and  to  jmljlish,  l)y  subscription, 
a  translation  of  "Anacreon."  In  1803  he  oljtained  an  official  situation  at 
Bermuda,  the  duties  of  which  mi^ht  be  performe<l  by  i)roxy  ;  but  his  deputy 
proved  unfaithful,  and  the  poet  incurred  heavy  pecuniary  h)sses.  In  1813 
Moore  commenced  his  patriotic  task  of  writing;  lyrics  for  the  ancient  music 
of- his  native  country.  I  lis  "Irish  Melodies''  di^i^lay  j;reat  fervour  with 
melody  of  diction.  In  181 7  he  i)roducc<l  an  I*lastern  romance  called  *'  Lalla 
Rookh,"  which  may  be  considered  his  most  elaborate  poem.  His  latest 
imaginative  work  was  the  *'  ICpicurean." 

'^^HOSE  evening  bells  I  those  evening  bells  1 
-■-       How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time, 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwell.s. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells  ; 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  ! 


K-«- 


TIIE  LKillT  OF  OTHER  DAVS. 

/^FT  in  the  stilly  night 
^-^      Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
I^'ond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me  : 
The  smiles,  the  tears 
Of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken  ; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimm'd  and  gone, 
'I'he  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  ! 
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Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Kre  slumber's  i:hain  has  bound  me, 

Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  nie. 

When  1  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

ijke  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
1  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  dej^arted  ! 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night 

Rre  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  davs  around  me. 


THE  BOWER  OF  ROSPIS. 

''J ''HKKK'S  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 

^       And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long  j 
In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream, 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 

That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

Hut  oft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 

I   think — Is  the  nightingale  singing  there  yet  ? 
Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm  Bendemeer? 

No,  the  roses  soon  withered  that  hung  o'er  the  wave, 

Hut  some  blossoms  were  gathered  while  freshly  they  shone, 

And  a  i\c\\'  was  distilled  from  their  flowers  that  gave 
All  the  fragrance  of  summer  when  summer  was  gone. 

Thus  memory  draws  from  delight  ere  it  dies 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a  year; 

Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then  to  my  eyes, 
Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm  Bendemeer  ! 
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PAINTLV  as  tolls  ilic  evening  < 
■*■  Our  vokt-s  keep  lime  and  on 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  1. 
We'll  sing  at  St.  Anne's  our  [lartiui 
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Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl ; 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore. 
Oh !  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 

Utawas*  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  !  hear  our  [)rayers, 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens,  and  favouring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past. 


TO  THOSE  WE'VE  LEFT  BEHIND  US. 

A  S  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 
'^^^  Against  the  wind  was  cleaving. 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  look*d  back 

To  that  dear  isle  'twas  leaving. 
So  loth  we  part  from  all  we  love. 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us ; 
So  turn  our  hearts,  as  on  we  rove. 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us  ! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanish'd  years 

We  talk  with  joyous  seeming — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming; 
While  memory  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
O,  sweet's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we've  left  behind  us  ! 
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And  when  in  oilier  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting, 
WIUTf  all   lookh  lloHCry  wild  an'l   s«'< 

Am!  nought  but  love  is  w.mting  ; 
We  think  how  gre.il  hail  been  our  bl 

If  Heaven  had  but  asslgn'd  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this. 

With  some  we've  left  l>ehind  us! 


As 


s  oft  look  back  at  ei 
When  eastward  darkly  goinj;. 


»«ti.     THE  MERRY  SUMMER  MONTHS. 

To  gaze  upon  tliat  lighl  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing, — 

So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  coiisign'd  us, 

We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 
Of  joy  that's  left  behind  us. 


THEY  COMF,  THK  MKKRY  St'MMICR   MONTHS, 

BV   «[M.IAM    MOrHKRVVtM..-J798.lS35. 

LlN  1817  a  vory  iiiH.T<~.tiiig  and  really  valuable  collection  of  ballad* 
wa>.  iniliIMied  by  Mr.  MolherH'cll.  enliilci  "  Aiicieiil  and  Modem  Miii- 
s^^l;i^y,"  ami  ihc  author  subscqiio^lly  eililod  in  succc-ision  the  '  Paisley 
Mat-azint,'  the  '  I'aisley  Advertiser,'  and  the  '  Glasgow-  Courier."  In  183J 
he  iiiibli.-.he<l  his  own  poems,  whitli  have  a  large  circiilalion  both  in  Ihi^i 
counlry  and  in  America,  where  many  of  them  are  ureal  favourites.  ] 


and  flo«ers  ; 

They  come !    the  gladsome  months  thai  bring  thick  leafincis 
to  bowers. 
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I'^p,  up,  my  heart !  and   walk   abroad ;  fling   cark    and    care 

aside ; 
Seek  silent  hills,  or  rest  thyself  where  peaceful  waters  glide ; 
Or,  underneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  tree, 
Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquillity. 

The  grass  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to  the  hand ; 
And,  like  the  kiss   of  maiden  love,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and 

blanil  ; 
The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  arc  nodding  courteously  ; 
It  stirs   their  blood  with  kindest  love,  to  bless  and  welcome 

thee  : 
And   mark   how   with  thine    own    thin    locks — they  now  are 

silvery  gray — 
That    blissful    breeze    is    wantoning,   and    whispering,     '*  Be 

gay  ! " 

There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  sky. 

Hut  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  give  it  melody: 

Thou  seest  their  glittering  fans   outspread,  all  gleaming   like 

red  gold ; 
And  hark  !   with  shrill  pii)e  musical,  their  merry  course  they 

hold, 
(lod   bless   them   all,  those   little   ones,  who,  far   above    this 

earth. 
Can    make   a   scotif  of   its    mean   joys,    and   vent    a  nobler 

mirth. 

Hut  soft !  mine  ear  upcaught  a  sound, — from  yonder  wood  it 

came  ! 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  glad 

name; — 
Yes,  it  is  he  !  the  hermit  bird,  that,  apart  from  all  his  kind. 
Slow  spells  l^is  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft  western  wind  ; 
Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  he  sings  again, — his  notes  are  void  of  art ; 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  founts  of  the 

heart. 

Cfoocl    Lord  !    it  is  a  gracious  boon  fur  thought-crazed  wight 

like  me. 
To  smell  again  these   summer  flowers    beneath  this   summer 

tree  ! 
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To  suck  once  more  in  every  breath  their  little  souls  away, 
And    feed    my    fancy   with    fond    dreams    of  youth's    bright 

summer  day, 
When,  rushing  forth  Uke    untamed    coll,  the    reckless,  truant 

boy 
Wandered   through  greenwoods    all  <iay  long,  a  mighty  heart 

.^  joy  : 


■*'is 


I'm  sadder  now — I  have  had  cause  ;    but  oh  !   I'm  proud  to 

think 
That  each    pure  joy-fount,  loved   of  yore,  I   yet  delight   to 

drink  j — 
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I^af,  blossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,  the  cakiiy  un- 
clouded sky, 

Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and 
cold, 

I'll  bear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse, — a  heart  that  hath 
waxed  old  I 


JKAXIE  MORRISON. 

T'VP^  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 
^      Through  mony  a  wear}-  way  ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day  ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  vveel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
Hut  blacker  fa   awaits  the  heart 

m 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

()  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

'I'hc  thochts  o*  bygane  years 
Siill  tlinL(  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

.Xnd  blind  my  ccn  wi*  tears  : 
'I'hcy  blind  my  een  wi'  s;iut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  1  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

"Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time  !  twa  bairns  at  .scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  ! 
"I'was  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  Icir  ilk  ither  lear  ; 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shetl. 

Remembered  evermair. 

1   wonder,  Jeanie,  aftcn  yet, 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

(Jheek  toucliin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 

What  our  wee  lieads  could  tliink. 
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When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  bulk  on  our  knee, 
Thy  Ups  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laughin',  said 

We  cleeked  thegither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o*  the  Saturdays 

(The  scule  tlien  skail't  at  noon), 
When  we  ran  off  to  speel  the  braes, — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about — 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time  and  o'  thee, 
()  momin'  life  !  O  mornin'  luve ! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang  ! 

O,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  burnside, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood, 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees — 
And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies  ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 
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Ay,  ay,  clear  Ju^inie  Morrison, 

Toars  triiikk-tl  iloiiii  your  cheek 
l.ikc  (lew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  jiower  to  sjieak  ! 
Thai  was  a  liiiio,  a  blessed  lime, 

When  huarts  were  fresh  and  young. 
When  freely  gusheil  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyl tabled — unsung  ! 

I  niarv'el,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

din  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
O,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ! 
O,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyiie  ? 


;lu  JEANIE  MORRISON. 

I've  wamlered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

I've  bome  a  weary  tot ; 
liut  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

V'e  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper,  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Since  we  were  sindered  young 

I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

.\nd  happy  could  I  die, 

1  )id  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me  ! 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  EARTHLY  ENJOYMENTS. 
From  "The  Couksk  of  Time," 

bY    ROBERT    FOLLOK.  — 1799-1827. 

[  Few  poems  have  attained  a  greater  celebrity  or  had  a  larger  circula- 
tion immediately  upon  publication  than  this.  Its  popularity  possibly  has 
not  been  maintained  in  the  present  generation,  but  some  twenty-five  editions 
testify  to  the  character  of  its  first  reception.  The  poem  gives  in  a  narrative 
form  the  impression  made  on  a  visitor  from  another  planet  of  a  sketch  of 
the  life,  aims,  and  destination  of  the  human  race.  Its  sentiments  arc 
strongly  Calvinislic,  and  otherwise  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  its  author  was  a  minister. 
It  is  divided  into  ten  books  ;  and  it  is  contended  by  its  admirers  that  many 
parts  of  it  are  ecjual  to  Milton.  It  is  unquestionable  that  it  displays  great 
poetic  power,  and  justifies  much  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it.  Pollock 
was  a  native  of  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow*. 
His  close  application  to  study  fomented  a  tendency  to  consumption  ;  and 
his  twenty-eighth  year  witnessed  the  publication  and  success  of  his  poem, 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  his  death.  The  latter  took  place  at 
Shirley,  near  Southampton,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  health,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1827.] 

T    OVES,  friendshi]js,  hopes,  and  dear  remembrances — 

^^^     The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart — and  hours 

Of  happy  thought — and  smiles  coming  to  tears — 

And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cope 

Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath — 

These  were  the  rays  that  wandered  through  the  gloom 

Of  mortal  life, — wells  of  the  wilderness  ; 

Redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  Time  ; 

Sweet  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of  Karth 

A  palatable  draught — too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joy  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 

This  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate — 

Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  had 

The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the  most  ? 

Truth  gives  the  answer  tluis,  gives  it  distinct, 
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Nor  needs  to  reason  long  :   The  righteous  man. 
For  what  was  he  denied  of  earthly  growth, 
Worthy  the  name  of  good  ?     Truth  answers — Nought. 
Had  he  not  appetite,  and  sense,  and  will  ? 
Might  he  not  eat,  if  Providence  allowed, 
The  finest  of  the  wheat?     Might  he  not  drink 
The  choicest  wine  ?     'I'rue,  he  was  temi)erate  ; 
But  then  was  temperance  a  foe  to  peace  ? 
Might  he  not  rise,  and  clothe  himself  in  gold  ? 
Ascend,   and  stand  in  palaces  of  kings  ? 
True,  he  was  honest  still,  and  charitable  : 
Were  then  these  virtues  foes  to  human  j)eace  ? 
Might  he  not  do  exploits,  and  gain  a  name  ? 
Most  true,  he  trod  not  down  a  fellow's  right, 
Nor  walked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  men  ; 
Were  justice,  then,  and  mercy,  foes  to  peace? 
Had  he  not  friendships,  loves,  and  smiles,  and  hopes? 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  and  daughters? 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased  ?  his  eye 
With  light  ?  his  nostrils  with  perfumes  ?  his  lips 
With  pleasant  relishes?   grew  not  his  herds? 
Fell  not  the  rains  upon  his  meadows  ?  reai)ed 
He  not  his  harvests  ?  and  did  not  his  heart 
Revel  at  will  thro'  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature  unconfincd  ? 
And  were  not  all  these  sweetened,   and  sanctified 
Bv  dews  of  holiness  shed  from  above  ? 
Might  he  not  walk  thro'  Fancy's  airy   halls? 
Might  he  not  History's  ample  page   survey? 
Might  he  not,  finally,  explore  the  depths 
Oi  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine  ? 
But  why  enumerate  thus?     One  word  enough. 
There  was  no  joy  in  all  created  things  ; 
No  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 
'I  o  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  man  did  not 
Partake — partake,  invited  by  the  voice 
Of  C;od,  his  Father's  voice — who  gave  him  all 
His  hearts  desire.     And  o'er  the  sinner  still' 
I'he   Christian  had  this  one  advantage  more' 
That  where  his  earthly  pleasures  failed    and  fiil 
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They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, 
He  sent  his  hopes  on  high,  looked  up,  and  reached 
His  sickle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 
And  i)lucked  the  clusters  from  the  vines  of  God. 


y\f^o^ 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 

BY    ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM.  — 1785-1842. 

[Eminent  as  an  editor  and  critic,  singularly  popular  for  a  few  songs 
and  ballads,  and  successful  as  novelist  and  dramatist,  his  name  is  yet  most 
lastingly  associated  with  "Biographies  of  British  Painters  and  Sculptors." 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  born  at  Dumfriesshire,  of  humble  parents,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason.  After  coming  to  London, 
he  obtained  employment  with  Chantry,  the  great  sculptor,  to  whom  he  soon 
became  principal  assistant,  and  improving  thereby  his  means  of  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  literary  men,  amongst 
whom  he  at  once  rankeil  as  a  leading  character.] 

A     WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
^^^     A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And  fills  the  white  and  nisthng  sail 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast  ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While  like  the  eagle  free 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

C)  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
Hut  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  lads. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  we. 
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There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud; 
But  hark  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashes  frce^ 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 
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THE  SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

/^ONE  were  but  the  winter  cold, 
^^     And  gone  were  but  the  snow, 
I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods 
Where  primroses  blow. 

Cold's  the  snow  at  my  head, 
And  cold  at  my  feet ; 
And  the  finger  of  death's  at  my  een, 
Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  none  tell  my  father, 
Or  my  mother  so  dear, — 
I'll  meet  them  both  in  heaven 
At  the  spring  of  the  year. 


>>^<H>- 


TIIE    HOMES    OF    ENGLAND. 

I5Y    MRS.     HKMANS.— I  793-1834. 

[Mrs.  IIkmans  (Felicia  Dorothea  Hrowne)  was  l)orn  at  Liverpool, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1793.  ^^^^  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  having 
experienced  some  reverses  in  Imsiness,  removed  his  family  to  Wales.  In 
181 2  she  was  married  to  Captain  Hemans  ;  but  their  union  was  unhappy  ; 
and  in  the  year  1818  her  husband  went  to  Italy,  and  they  never  met  again. 
Mrs.  Hemans  remained  in  Wales,  her  time  iieing  fully  occupied  by  her 
poetical  labours,  and  the  education  of  her  five  children.  She  clic<l  in 
Dublin,  at  the  house  of  her  lirother.  Major  Ihowne,  on  the  l6th  of  -May, 
1834,  aged  forty-one.  1 

'T^HK  Stately  homes  of  England, 
^       How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
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The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  gUdes  jnbt  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicmg  stream 

The  merry  homes  of  England  1 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  hou-ichokl  love 

Meet  m  the  ruddy  light ' 
There  woman  s  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood  s  tale  is  told ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  jjlorious  page  of  old 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

ISy  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silv'ry  brook, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes, 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

F.ach  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 
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The  free  f   r  1  1    ^land  ! 

I  onfe    1  ng    n  I  ul  in  I  Imli 
ATay  1  eirl       f  e  proof  be  rearM 

lo  giiaril  each  hallow  d  wall. 

And  green  for  ever  lie  the  groves, 
And  bright  ihe  fJow'ry  sod, 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  love; 
Its  coiintr)'  and  its  God, 
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CASABIANCA. 


A    lyuc  story. 


'^F'HE  boy  stood  on  tlie  burning  deck 

^      Whence  all  but  he  had  fled  ; 

The  flame  that  Ht  the  battle's  wreck 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

The  flames  roll'd  on.     lie  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud  :  "  Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  !" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"  Speak,  father  !"  once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  !" 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 

And  fast  the  flames  roll'd  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair ; 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  father  !  must  I  stay  ?" 
Wliile  o'er  him  fast  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild. 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder-sound — 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
W^ith  fragments  strewed  the  sea, 
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With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  fair, 
That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart ! 


AS  I  LAYE  A-THYNKYNGE. 

REV.    RICHARD   HARRIS   BARHAM. — 1788-1845. 

[The  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  were  originally  contributed  to  "Bentley's 
Miscellany,"  and  have  for  some  years  been  recognised  as  a  necessary  house- 
hold possession,  a  companionable  work  for  nearly  every  humour,  grave  or 
gay.  Abounding  with  real  fun,  witty  play  on  words,  and  grotesque  rhyme, 
they  at  once  remind  one  of  the  author's  friends  and  contemporaries  Hook 
and  Hood,  whilst  their  legendary  character  and  occasional  stroke  of  a 
deeper  pathetic  note  and  graver  sentiment,  indicate  a  trace  of  the  clerical 
dignitary  in  their  author,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author's 
profession  is  more  generally  lost  sight  of.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  attractions  of  these  amusing  rhymes,  and 
difficult  to  select  a  Favourite  where  all  are  Favourites  ;  we  therefore  quote 
the  last  poem  in  the  book,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  whole  fund 
of  entertainment  is  now  compressed  into  the  publication  of  a  single  volume 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Mr.  Barliam  was  a  native  of  Canterbury,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  wliich  he  completed  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He  held 
the  appointment  of  Rector  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Faith  ;  and  was  a  minor 
canon  vf  St.  Paul's,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  occupying  the  house 
attached  to  the  Canonry  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  with  whom,  as  it  may 
be  imagined,  he  was  for  many  years  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship,  and 
whom  in  many  respects  he  much  resembled.] 

A  S  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 
-^^^    Merrie  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  spray e  ; 
There  came  a  noble  Knyghte, 
With  his  hauberke  shynyngc  brighte, 
And  his  gallant  heart  was  lyghte, 
Free  and  gay; 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  he  rode  upon  his  waye. 

As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge. 
Sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  tree  ! 
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There  seemed  a  crimson  plain 
Where  a  gallant  Knyghte  lay  slayne, 
And  a  steed  with  broken  rein 
Ran  free, 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  most  pitiful  to  see  ! 

As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 
Merrie  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  boughe ; 
A  lovely  Mayde  came  by, 
And  a  gentil  youth  was  nyghe, 
And  he  breathed  many  a  syglie 
And  a  vowe  ; 
As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  her  hearte  was  gladsome  now. 

As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 
Sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  thorne; 

No  more  a  youth  was  there. 

But  a  maiden  rent  her  haire. 

And  cried  in  sad  despaire, 
"  That  I  was  borne  !  " 
As  I  lay  a-thynkynge,  she  perished  forlome. 

As  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge. 
Sweetly  sang  the  Birde  as  she  sat  upon  the  briar; 

There  came  a  lovely  Childe, 

And  his  face  was  meek  and  mild. 

Yet  joyously  he  smiled 
On  his  sire ; 
As  I  lay  a-thynkynge,  a  Cherub  mote  admire. 

But  I  lay  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge, 
And  sadly  sang  the  Birde  as  it  perched  upon  a  bier ; 

That  joyous  smile  was  gone, 

And  the  face  was  white  and  wan, 

As  the  downe  upon  the  Swan 
Doth  appear, 
As  I  lay  a-thynkynge — oh  !   bitter  flowed  the  tear ! 

As  I  lay  a-thynkynge,  the  golden  sun  was  sinking, 
O  merrie  sang  the  Birde  as  it  glittered  on  her  breast 
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With  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes, 
While  soaring  to  the  skies, 
'Mid  the  stars  she  seemed  to  rise, 
As  to  her  nest; 
As  I  lay  a-thynkynge,  her  meaning  was  exprest 

"  Follow,  follow  me  away, 
It  boots  not  to  delay," — 
'Twas  so  she  seemed  to  saye, 
"  Here  is  rest  !  " 


-00:  &;«'< 


AROU  BEN  ADHFM. 

HY    LEir.H    HUNT. — 1 784- 18^9- 

[The  son  of  an  American  barrister,  who  settled  in  England,  and  l>ecanie 
a  clergyman,  Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  at  Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  and  educatctl 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  In  connection  with  his  brother  he  established  the 
"Examiner"  newspaper  in  1808,  and  became  the  companion  and  literary 
associate  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Campbell,  Hook,  and  later  of  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  others.  As  a  literary  critic,  Mr.  Hunt's  reputation  was  very  great, 
both  in  England  and  America ;  and  as  an  author,  his  numerous  volumes  of 
essays,  poems,  and  sonnets,  are  established  favourites.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  *'The  Indicator,"  "far  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla," 
"Imatjination  and  Fancy,"  "Old  Court  Suburb,"  "The  Book  of  the 
Sonnet,"  &c.] 

A  BOU  BEN   ADHKM  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
-^^^     Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  pea(  e. 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made   Ben  Adhcm  bold. 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
''  What  writest  thou  ?  " — The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered — '*  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou  ;  '*  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel. — Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still  ;  and  said,  **  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
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Tlie  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And,  lo  !  Ben  Ad  hem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 


-«>o:^*.<x>- 


MV  MOTHER. 

HY    ANN    AND   JANK   TAYLOR.— I  783- 1 867. 

[This  beautiful  lyric  is  one  of  a  volume  written  for  children  under  the 
title  of  "Original  I'oeni.s,"  by  the  two  listers  of  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Essayist, 
and  (laughters  of  Isaac  Taylor,  an  Independent  minister  of  Colchester. 
The  sisters  are  also  celebrated  by  their  *' Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,"  **Hymns 
for  Infant  Min<ls,"  &c.  '*  My  Mother"  is  selected  as  the  production  of 
Ann  Taylor,  and  "The  Squire's  Pew"  a^  a  specimen  of  the  writing  of  Jane. 
The  latter  died  in  1823,  the  former,  Mrs.  Ann  Gilbert,  only  three  years 
since.  The  last  stanza  of  **My  Mother"  was  altered  by  its  author  at  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  "Athenitum"  only  a  few  months  before  her  death, 
as  it  stands  here.] 

Air  HO  fed  me  from  her  gentle  breast, 
^  ^    And  hushed  me  in  her  arms  to  rest, 
And  on  my  cheek  sweet  kisses  prest? 

My  Mother. 

When  sleep  forsook  my  open  eye, 

Who  was  it  sung  sweet  hushaby, 

And  rockM  me  that  I  should  not  cry? 

My  Mother. 

Who  sat  and  watch'd  my  infant  head, 
When  sleeping  on  my  cradle  bed  ? 
And  tears  of  sweet  affection  shed  ? 

My  Mother. 

When  pain  and  sickness  made  me  cry, 
Who  gazed  upon  my. heavy  eye. 
And  wept  for  fear  that  I  should  die? 

My  Mother. 
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Who  drcss'd  my  doll  in  clothes  so  gay? 
And  taught  ine  pretty  how  to  play, 
And  minded  all  I  had  to  say? 

My  Mother. 

Who  ran  to  help  me  when  I  Tell, 

Anti  wouKi  some  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  place  to  iiiake  it  well  ? 

My  Mother. 

AVho  taught  my  infant  Ii()S  to  pray, 
And  love  tjun's  holy  book  and  day, 
And  walk  in  wisdom's  pleasant  way  ? 

My  Mother. 

And  can  I  ever  cease  to  be 
Affectionate  and  kind  to  thee, 
Who  wast  so  very  kind  to  me, 

My  Mother? 
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Ah,  no !  the  thought  I  cannot  bear, 
And  if  God  please  my  life  to  spare, 
I  hope  I  shall  reward  thy  care, 

ify  Mother, 

When  thou  art  feeble,  old,  and  gray, 
My  healthy  arm  shall  be  thy  stay. 
And  I  will  soothe  thy  pains  away, 

My  Mother. 

And  when  I  see  thee  hang  thy  head, 
'Twill  be  my  turn  to  watch  thy  bed. 
And  tears  of  sweet  affection  shed. 

My  Mother. 

For  could  our  Father  in  the  skies. 
Look  down  with  pleased  or  loving  eyes. 
If  ever  I  could  dare  despise 

.\fy  Mother? 
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THE  sguiRE's  pp:\v. 

A     SLANTING  ray  of  evening  light 
-^^     Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane  : 
It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again  ; 
The  window's  gothic  framework  falls 
In  oblique  shadows  on  the  walls. 

And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new, 

How  many  a  cloudless  day, 
To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  passed  away ! 
How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade  ! 

Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 

The  cunning  hand  must  be. 
That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween, 

Acorn  and  fleur-de-lis; 
And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 
In  mimicking  the  chisel's  art. 

In  days  of  yore  (as  now  we  call) 
When  the   I'irst  James  was  King, 

The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  Hall 
His  train  did  hither  bring, 

All  seated  round  in  order  due, 

With  broidered  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions  decked  with  frini^c. 

All  reverently  they  knelt  ; 
Prayer-books,  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge, 

In  ancient  English  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand. 
Responsive  to  the  j)riest's  command. 

Now,  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aisle. 

The  sunbeam,  long  and  lone, 
Illumines  the  characters  awhile 

Of  their  inscription-stone  : 
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And  there,  in  marble  hard  and  cold, 
The  knight  with  all  his  train  behold. 

Outstretched  together  are  exprest 

He  and  my  lady  fair, 
With  h;uids  uplifted  on  the  breast. 

In  attitude  of  prayer  : 
Long-visaged,  clad  in  armour,  he— 
With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice  she. 

Set  forth  in  order  as  they  died, 

'I'heir  numerous  offspring  bend, 
Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side, 

As  if  they  did  intend 
For  past  omissions  to  atone 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 

Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim. 

But  generations  new 
In  regular  descent  from  him 

Have  filled  the  stately  pew, 
And  in  the  same  succession  go 
To  occupy  the  vaults  below. 

And  now  the  polished  modern  Scjuire 

And  his  gay  train  appear, 
Who  duly  to  the  Hall  retire 

A  sea.son  every  year, 
And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau, 
As  'twas  so  many  years  ago ; 

Perchance,  all  thoughtless,  as  they  tread 

The  hollow-sounding  floor, 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead, 

Which  shall,  as  heretofore. 
In  turn  receive  to  silent  rest 
Another  and  another  guest  : 

The  feathered  hearse  and  sable  train. 

In  all  their  wonted  state, 

Shall  wind  along  the  village  lane, 

And  stand  before  the  gate, 
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Brought  many  a  distant  county  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 

And  when  the  race  is  swept  away, 

All  to  their  dusty  beds, 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Shine  gaily  o*er  their  heads; 
While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new. 
Shall  fill  the  Squire's  deserted  pew. 


>:««>•- 


1  REMEMBER. 

BY   THOMAS    HOOD.— 1 798- 1 845. 

[This  exquisite  humourist  was  the  son  of  a  London  bookseller. 
Originally  intended  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  he  first  turned  engraver,  and 
finally  author.  With  the  gloom  of  chronic  disease  upon  him,  he  toiled 
bravely  and  arduously  for  his  family,  lighting  our  murky  London  air  with 
jokes  that  sparkled  like  the  star  sparks  of  fireworks.  He  excelled  both  in 
pathos  and  humoiu":  his  "Dream  of  Eugene  Aram"  is  vigorous  and  pas- 
sionate; his  **Miss  Kilmansegg"  is  irresistibly  droll,  and  spangled  with 
gems  of  exquisite  and  thoughtful  nonsense.  In  his  **  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
whicli  appeared  in  "  Punch,"  Hood  rose  to  a  higher  flight,  and  touched  the 
deeper  cords  of  the  human  heart.  True  to  the  finer  utilitarianism  of  our 
age,  the  poet  wished  to  have  this  line  alone  inscribed  upon  his  grave, 

"He  wrote  '  The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  " 

Those  who  have  themselves  suffered  can  best  sympathise  with  the  miseries 
of  the  poor.  An  invalid  for  half  his  life  as  Hood  was,  it  is  not  any  wonder 
that  thoughts  upon  physical  suffering  are  frequent  in  his  writings — uncon- 
sciously they  crei)t  in  as  some  pang  of  pain  followed  the  laugh  that  always 
came  from  tlie  heart.  An  honest  and  industrious  writer  for  daily  bread  (the 
nightingale  perhaps  requires  the  thorn  at  its  breast),  Hood  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  command  of  words,  his  power  of  pleating  and  twisting  phrases 
was  miraculous ;  some  of  his  jioems  he  enclosed  in  crystal  tear  drops,  while 
others  he  cut  into  as  many  facets  as  if  they  had  been  rose  diamonds. 
Extracted fiom  Mr.  Thornhuiy  s  '*  Two  Centuries  of  Song."] 

T   REMEMBER,  I  remember 
^      The  house  where  1  was  born, 
Tlie  little  window  where  the  sun 

Clime  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 
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He  never  came  a  wink  too  sooq 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
Uut  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  renieiiiher,  I  remember 
The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups — - 
Those  flowers  made  of  light  1 
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The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnam  on  his  birth-day, — 
The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing. 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  svvallows  on  the  wing; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  1  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high.; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 

To  know  Tm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 


IT  WAS  NOT  IN  THE  WTNTKR. 

T  T  was  not  in  the  winter, 
^    Our  loving  lot  was  cast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  Roses, — 

We  i)luckecl  them  as  we  passed  ! 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

C)n  early  lovers  yet  : — 
Oh,  no — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers  when  first  we  met ! 

Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 

But  still  you  held  me  last ; 
It  was  the  time  of  Roses, — 

\V'e  plucked  them  as  we  passed. 
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What  else  could  peer  thy  glowing  cheek, 

That  tears  began  to  stud  ? 
And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  Love, 

You  snatched  a  damask  bud  ; 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core, 

Still  glowing  to  the  last. — 
It  was  the  time  of  Roses, 

\Ve  plucked  them  as  we  passed. 


THE  DKATH  KKD. 

Al /"E  watch'd  her  Ijreathing  thro'  the  night, 
^  *     Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  .slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers. 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied  ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  .sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 
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HOMR,  SWKF.T  IIOMK. 


Maclran.  the  shepherd  boy,  1803-38. 

residing  forty  years  in  this  country,  he  must  be  regarded  as  having  adopted 
it  as  his  native  country.  It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  100,000  copies  of  the 
poem,  set  to  music,  were  sold  in  1832.  The  author's  career  as  an  actor 
and  dramatist  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  stage.] 

'  IV/T  ID  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we  may  roam, 

^^ ^    Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home !  home,  sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendour  dazzles  in  vain ; 

Oh !  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  I 

The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call. 

Give  me  these,  with  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Home  !  home,  sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home! 


THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

BY   LETITIA   ELIZABETH   MACLEAN. — 1802-38. 

[As  Miss  Landon,  writing  under  the  signature  of  L.  E.  L.,  this  lady 
was  long  a  favourite  contributor  to  the  annuals  and  magazines  of  the  day. 
In  addition  to  these,  her  longer  pieces,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Improvisa- 
trice,"  **The  Troubador,"  and  "The  Vow  of  the  Peacock,"  give  her  a 
permanent  place  amongst  our  female  poets,  although  some  of  her  sweetest 
and  most  touching  writing  is  to  be  found  in  her  prose  stories.  The  little 
collection  of  **  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,"  has  long  been  a  favourite 
work,  and  her  novels  "Ethel  Churchill,"  **  Francesca  Carrara,"  "Romance 
and  Reality,"  all  testify  to  unusual  genius  and  power  at  an  early  age.  In 
1838  Miss  Landon  married  Mr.  Maclean,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  accompanying  him  to  that  province,  died  within  three  months,] 


L' 


IKE  some  vision  olden 
Of  far  other  time. 
When  the  age  was  golden, 

In  the  young  world's  prime. 
Is  thy  soft  pipe  ringing, 

O  lonely  shepherd  boy : 
What  song  art  thou  singing. 
In  thy  youth  and  joy? 
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Or  irt  tlioi 
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AH  but  wliat  thou  hast. 

Maclean.  NIGHT  A  T  SEA.  1802-38. 

No,  thou  art  delighting 

In  thy  summer  home  ; 
Where  the  flowers  inviting 

Tempt  the  bee  to  roam  ; 
Where  the  cowsUp,  bending 

With  its  golden  bells. 
Of  each  glad  hour's  ending 

With  a  sweet  chime  tells. 

All  wild  creatures  love  him 

When  he  is  alone  ; 
Kvcry  bird  above  him 

Sings  its  softest  tone. 
Thankful  to  high  heaven,    - 

Humble  in  thy  joy, 
Much  to  thee  is  given, 

Lowly  shepherd  boy. 


■•v<« 


NIGHT  \'Y  SEA. 

'"F*HE  lovely  purple  of  the  moon's  bestowing 
^      Has  vanished  from  the  waters,  where  it  flung 
A  royal  colour,  such  as  gems  are  throwing 

Tyrian  or  regal  garniture  among. 
Tis  night,  and  overhead  the  sky  is  gleaming. 

Thro'  the  slight  vapour  trembles  each  dim  star; 
I  turn  away — my  heart  is  sadly  dreaming 
Of  scenes  they  do  not  light,  of  scenes  afar. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

By  each  dark  wave  around  the  vessel  sweeping, 
Farther  am  I  from  old  dear  friends  removed  ; 

Till  the  lone  vigil  that  I  now  an)  keeping, 
I  did  not  know  how  much  you  were  beloved. 
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How  many  acts  of  kindness  little  heeded, 

Kind  looks,  kind  words,  rise  half  reproachful  now  I 
Hurried  and  anxious,  my  vexed  life  has  speeded, 
And  memory  wears  a  soft  accusing  brow. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

The  very  stars  are  strangers,  as  I  catch  them 

Athwart  the  shadowy  sails  that  swell  above ; 
I  cannot  hope  that  other  eyes  will  watch  them 

At  the  same  moment  with  a  mutual  love. 
They  shine  not  there,  as  here  they  now  are  shining ; 

The  very  hours  are  changed.- —Ah,  do  ye  sleep? 
O'er  each  home  pillow  midnight  is  declining — 

May  some  kind  dream  at  least  my  image  keep  ! 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

Yesterday  has  a  charm,  To-day  could  never 

Fling  o'er  the  mind,  which  knows  not  till  it  parts 
How  it  turns  back  with  tenderest  endeavour 

To  fix  the  past  within  the  heart  of  hearts. 
Absence  is  full  of  memory,  it  teaches 

The  value  of  all  old  familiar  things ; 
The  strcngthencr  of  affection,  while  it  reaches 

O'er  the  dark  parting,  with  an  angel's  wings. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  1  think  of  you  ? 

The  world,  vvitli  one  vast  element  omitted — 

Man's  own  especial  element,  the  earth ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters  is  his  rule  transmitted 

Hy  that  great  knowledge  whence  has  power  its   birth. 
How  oft  on  some  strange  loveliness  while  gazing. 

Have  1  wished  for  you — beautiful  as  new. 
The  pur[)le  waves  like  some  wild  army  raising 

Their  snowy  banners  as  the  ship  cuts  through. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  1  think  of  you? 

Hearing  upon  its  wings  the  lines  of  morning, 
Up  springs  the  flying  fish  like  life's  false  joy, 
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Which  of  the  sunshine  asks  that  frail  adorning 

Whose  very  light  is  fated  to  destroy. 
Ah,  so  doth  genius  on  its  rainbow  pinion 

Spring  from  the  depths  of  an  unkindly  world  j 
So  spring  sweet  fancies  from  the  heart's  dominion — 
Too  soon  in  death  the  scorched-up  wing  is  furled. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Whate'er  I  see  is  linked  with  thoughts  of  you. 

No  life  is  in  the  air,  but  in  the  waters 

Are  creatures,  huge,  and  terrible,  and  strong; 
The  sword-fish  and  the  shark  pursue  their  slaughters, 

War  universal  reigns  these  depths  along. 
Like  some  new  island  on  the  ocean  springing, 

Floats  on  the  surface  some  gigantic  whale, 
From  its  vast  head  a  silver  fountain  flinging. 

Bright  as  the  fountain  in  a  fairy  tale. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

I  read  such  fairy  legends  while  with  you. 

Light  is  amid  the  gloomy  canvas  spreading, 

The  moon  is  whitening  the  dusky  sails, 
From  the  thick  bank  of  clouds  she  masters,  shedding 

The  softest  influence  that  o'er  night  prevails. 
Pale  is  she  like  a  young  queen  pale  with  splendour, 

Haunted  with  passionate  thoughts  too  fond,  too  deep ; 
The  very  glory  that  she  wears  is  tender, 

The  very  eyes  that  watch  her  beauty  fain  would  weep. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

Sunshine  is  ever  cheerful,  when  the  morning 

Wakens  the  world  \yith  cloud-<lispelling  eyes ; 
The  spirits  mount  to  glad  endeavour,  scorning 

What  toil  upon  a  path  so  sunny  lies. 
Sunshine  and  hope  are  comrades,  and  their  weather 

Calls  into  life  an  energy  like  Spring's; 
But  memory  and  moonlight  go  together. 
Reflected  in  the  light  that  either  brings. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  then  ?     I  think  of  you. 
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The  busy  deck  is  hushed,  no  sounds  are  waking 

But  the  watch  pacing  silently  and  slow ; 
The  waves  against  the  sides  incessant  breaking, 

And  rope  and  canvas  swaying  to  and  fro. 
The  topmost  sail,  it  seems  like  some  dim  pinnacle 

Cresting  a  shadowy  tower  amid  the  air; 
While  red  and  fitful  gleams  come  from  the  binnacle. 

The  only  light  on  board  to  guide  us — where? 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  ! 

Far  from  my  native  land,  and  far  from  you. 

On  one  side  of  the  ship,  the  moonbeam's  shimmer 

In  luminous  vibrations  sweeps  the  sea. 
But  where  the  shadow  falls,  a  strange,  pale  glimmer 

Seems,  glow-worm  like,  amid  the  waves  to  be. 
AH  that  the  spirit  keeps  of  thought  and  feeling, 

lakes  iisiomry  hues  from  such  an  hour 
But  while  some  phanlisy  is  oer  me  steahng 

I  slart^ — renn-mbrance  has  a  keener  power 
My  fnenils    my  absent  friends  ' 

From  the  fur  dream  I  start  to  think  of  you. 

\  dusk  Ime  Ln  the  moonhgh' — I  discover 

Whit  all  day  long  Minly  I  sought  to  citch 
Oi   I-:  It  1  It  tlie  \  ir\  mg  clomK  thit  ho\er 

Ml    k  II    tl  L    iir    to  mitk  the  eyes  tint    sib' 
\        wtl!  the  siilor  kno"!>  eich  sjietk     iiiiLinni, 

I  I  jn  till   tusMiij,  «nes    the  fnr  ofl  stran  I 
lo  ihit    hrk  hue  our  i.at,<.r  sbij    is  sitern, 

lUr  \L)     L     LiL     t    I     rroi   u<.  sh  11  I      1 
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THE  VlfAK, 


[PRAKU  was  eihitalcil  al  Ktim,  and  was  co-conlribulor  with  Macautay 
aiul  Moullne  tu  a  niai^'im.'.  llul  for  liis  early  death  there  can  be  no  (|ue!i- 
liiin  that  he  would  h.iv«  sij,"iialiied  hinisi;lf  as  a  ]H)lilieian  and  debater,  as 
it  is  he  lia^  only  left  his  mark  on  puelic  literature.  His  poetry  chielly 
appeared  in  magazines,  but  has  kitely  been  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes.  In  his  sparklin;;  ])lay  iip>n  words,  Praed  often  reminds  one  of 
Hood,] 

COME  years  ago,  ere  Time  and  Taste 
"^  Had  turned  our  |>arish  topsy-turvy. 
When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste, 

And  roads  as  little  known  a.s  scurvy, 
Tlie  man  who  lost  his  way  between 

Saint  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket 
Was  always  shown  across  the  green. 

And  guide<l  to  the  I'arson's  wicket 
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Back  flew  the  bolt,  of  lissom  lath ; 

Fair  Margaret  in  her  tidy  kirtle 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path, 

Through  clean-clipt  rows  of  box  and  myrtle  : 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  steps  collected, 
Wagged  all  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  say, 

"  Our  master  knows  you ;  you're  expected  ! " 

Uprose  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brown, 

Uprose  the  Doctor's  "  winsome  marrow  ; " 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  husband  clasped  his  ponderous  Barrow ; 
Whate'er  the  stranger's  cast  or  creed. 

Pundit  or  papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed. 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  dinner. 

If,  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end, 

And  warmed  himself  in  court  or-  college. 
He  had  not  gained  an  honest  friend. 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge  ; — 
If  he  departed  as  he  came. 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor  ; — 
Ciood  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame. 

And  not  the  Vicarage  or  the  Vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rock  to  roses  : 
It  slij)i)ed  from  politics  to  pims  : 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses  : 
beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses. 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep. 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  wrote,  too,  in  a  quiet  way 

Small  treatises  and  smaller  verses ; 

And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 
And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses  ; 
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True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 
Lines  to  a  ringlet  or  a  turban, 

And  trifles  for  the  Morn  if i^  Post^ 
And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair. 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear  ; 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking  ; 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning. 
That,  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad. 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage. 
And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit. 

And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage  : 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild. 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  which  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Venus : 
From  him  I  learned  the  rule  of  three, 

Cat's  cradle,  leap-frog,  and  quce  genus  ; 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig, 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in ; 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

Alack  the  change  !   in  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled; 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook, 

The  trees  I  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled  : 
The  church  is  larger  than  before ; 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry : 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more; 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry, 
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Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat,  you'll  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Jyhnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear 

Where  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
Where  is  the  old  man  laid?— look  down. 

And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you. 
Hie  jacet  Guliei.mus  Bkown, 

Vir  nuM  iioii  Dpnaiulus  L<iuru. 


THE  TIlKliSirS   NEST. 


I'eltrUoraugli.      He  piilili^ 


mp    ns         Cl.ire  wasboni  near 

poc  ry     es  nptivc of  rurallife,  in 

bscquently  the  "Shep- 

se  h     lo  became  iK>|iular. 
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Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning.  THE  SLEEP,  1809-61. 

\  1  riTHIN  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush, 
^  ^      That  overhung  a  mole-hill  large  and  round, 
I  heard,  from  mom  to  morn,  a  merry  Thrush 

Sing  hymns  to  sunrise,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy : — and  often,  an  intruding  guest, 

I  watch'd  her  secret  toils,  from  day  to  day, — 
How  true  she  warp'd  the  moss  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modeird  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted-over  shells  of  green  and  blue  ; 

And  there  1  witness'd,  in  the  Summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
(jiad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 
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THE  SLEEP. 

HV    ELIZABKTA    BARRETT    BROWNING.  — 1809-61. 

[Mrs.  Browning  has  been  ranked  by  critics  as  a  *  Queen  of  Song,' 
and  it  was  long  contcndetl  that  she  merited  the  honourable  post  of 
'  Laureate  '  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  Her  early  years 
were  passed  at  her  father's  residence  near  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  she 
commenced  her  career  as  authoress  when  only  seventeen  by  the  publi- 
cation of  **  An  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems."  Afflicted  with  ill 
health,  and  the  severe  bereavement  of  a  very  beloved  brother  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  boat  before  her  eyes,  it  affected  the  tone  of  much  of  her  poetry. 
The  drama  of  **  Exile,"  **Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  ''Casa  Guidi," 
and  others  followed  from  her  i^n  and  attained  much  popularity.  **  Aurora 
Leigh  "  is  Mrs.  Browning's  most  favourite  poem,  but  is  too  long  for  the 
present  collection.  Most  of  her  works  were  written  in  Italy,  where  she 
resided  for  many  years  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Browning,  first  at 
Pisa  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where  she  died  endeared  to  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends,  June  29,  1861.] 

/^F  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
^^  Borne  inward  into  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this — 
"He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep"? 
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What  woulil  wc  Rive  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  f>e  unmoved. 
The  jioel's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 
Tht  patriot's  voice  ro  teach  ami  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown  to  li^'ht  the  brows?-— 
He  giveth  his  belovid,  sleep. 


Mrs.  E.  U.  Hkowning.  THE  SLEEP.  iSog  6i, 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  ovenveep, 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake  : 

He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep. 

"Sleep  soft,  beloved!"  we  sometimes  say. 

Who  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creej) : 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleej). 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold,  the  wailers  heap ! 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep. 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth* still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap  : 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep. 

Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man. 
Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep ; 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 

1  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard, — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  his  love  repose, 
Who  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep. 
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And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
'I'hat  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall ! 
He  giveth  his  beloved,  sleep." 


I!V   AKTIIUR    IH'CH   rl,l.U(;H.— l8l9-6l . 

[A  I'Di.T  rising  inlu  \^ii;M  favour  by  th«  ajppcaiaiice  of  a  few  i>iciO!i, 
mnsih-  j.riiia-.l  for  privak-  ti  rcii1.il  ion,  ihebi-sl  kru.wn  niiionjpt  which  «a> 
"Idilhii:  c,f  Tcn)cr  iia  Kuosich,"  when  a  carter  of  miitli  jiruniise  vsas  cm 
hhcrt  liy  ii  fcTcr  cau[;lit  nl  Klorciicc.  At  tlie  iLmc  uf  his  <k-alh,  Mr.  Cloiiuli 
was  in  his  rortv-M.'Cona  year,  lie  hail  i>vcr»-orke<1  liiinself  in  the  ful- 
filmi-nl  (.f  liis  dntic,  M  \\k  llf.ar.l  of  l-:<liicatii>n  of  llie  I'rivy  Council, 
an.l  had  ^onc  to  Italy  tu  reciiiit  liis  healtli.  Mr.  Cltiii|;h  wa^t  ciliicatitl 
at  Rii^liy  uniliT  Ur.  Arnold,  iiasscil  ioiiio  lime  in  the  I'liilcil  Slal.-., 
H-htre  ht  iransitaliii  and  editeil  tlic  licM  cililioii  of  "  I'lutarcli's  Live.." 
HOW  known,  am!  ~uli>cquentlv  i)u1ili-.h<.ii  in  I^mion  in  5  vols.  Svi^  -Since- 
his  dcaili  his  |).«.>try  has  lici'n  cllcctcil    and    imhlislieil  by  hi*  fricn.l  Mr. 

a|i|icariil,  ciliteii  by  Mrs.  (.'lough.J 
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"\X/"HAT  voice   did   on   my   spirit  fall, 
*  *     Peschiera,  wiien  tliy  bridge  I  crost  ? 
'"Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 
The  tricolour— a  trampled  rag 
Lies,  Jirt  and  dust;   the  lines  I  track 
Hy  sentry  boxes  yellow- black, 
Lead  up  to  no  Italian  flag. 

I  see  the  Croat  soldier  stand 
Upon  the  grass  of  your  redoubts ; 
The  eagle  with  his  black  wings  Houts 
The  breath  and  beauty  of  your  land. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  although  in  vain, 
0  men  of  Brescia,  on  the  day 
Uf  loss  past  hope,  1  heard  you  say 
Your  welcome  to  the  noble  pain. 

You  said,  "  Since  so  it  is, — good  bye 
Stteet  life,  high  hope  ;  but  whatsoe'er 
May  be,  or  must,  no  tongue  shall  dare 
To  tell,  '  The  Lombard  feared  to  die ! ' " 

^"ou  said  (there  shall  be  answer  fit), 
■■.And  if  our  children  must  obey, 
They  must ;   but  thinking  on  this  day, 
'Twill  less  debase  them  to  submit." 
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You  said  (oh,  not  in  vain  you  said), 
"  Haste,  brothers,  haste,  while  yet  we  may ; 
The  hours  ebb  fast  of  this  one  day, 
When  blood  may  yet  be  nobly  shed." 

Ah  !   not  for  idle  hatred,  not 
For  honour,  fame,  nor  self-applause, 
But  for  the  glory  of  the  cause. 
You  did,  what  will  not  be  forgot. 

And  though  the  stranger  stand,  'tis  true, 
By  force  and  fortune's  right  he  stands ; 
By  fortune,  which  is  in  God's  hands, 
And  strength,  which  yet  shall  spring  in  you. 

This  voice  did  on  my  spirit  fall, 
Peschiera,  when  thy  bridge  I  crost, 
"'  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 


"ITE  DOMUM  SATUR/E,  VENIT  HESPERUS." 

nPHl^  skies  liave  sunk,  and  hid  the  ui)j)er  snow 
^  (Home,   Rose,  and  home,   Provence  and  La   Palie), 
The  rainy  clouds  are  filing  fast  below, 
And  Avet  will  be  the  i)ath,  and  wet  shall  we. 
Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and   La  Palie. 

Ah,  dear,  and  where  is  he,  a  year  agone. 

Who  stepi)ed  beside  and  cheered  us  on  and  on  ? 

My  sweetheart  wanders  far  away  from  me. 

In  foreign  land,  or  on  a  foreign  sea. 

Home,  Rose  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 

The  lightning  zigzags  shoot  across  the  sky 

(Home,  Rose,  and  home,   Provence  and  La  Palie), 

And  through  the  vale  the  rains  go  sweeping  by; 

Ah  me,  and  when  in  shelter  shall  wc  be? 

Home,  Rose  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 
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Cold,  dreary  cold,  tho  stormy  ninds  feel  they 
(J'er  foreign  l;inds  and  foreign  seas  that  stray 
(Horn.;,  Rose  and  home,   I'roviince  and  La,  Palie), 
And  doth  he  e'er,  1  wonder,  bring  to  mind 
The  |)!easiint  huts  and  herds  he  left  behind? 
And  doth  he  sometimes  in  his  slumbering  see 
The  feeding  kine,  and  doth  he  think  of  me, 
My  sweetheart  wandering  whereso'er  it  be? 
Home,  Rose  and  home,  I'rovence  and  La  Palie, 

The  thunder  bellows  far  from  snow  to  snow 
(Home,  Rose  and  home,  I'rovence  and  I,a  Palie)  ; 
And  loud  and  louder  roars  the  flood  below. 
Heigho  !    but  soon  in  shelter  shall  we  be. 
Home,  Rose  and  home,  I'rovence  and  La  Palie, 

Or  shall  we  fmd  before  his  term  be  si>ed, 
Some  comelier  maid  that  he  shall  wish  to  wed  ? 
(Home,  Rose  antl  home,  Provence  and  la  Palie). 
Kor  weary  is  work,  and  weary  day  by  day 
To  have  your  comfort  miles  and  miles  away. 
Home,  Rose  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie 

Or  may  it  be  that  I  shall  find  my  male, 
.\nd  he  returning,  see  himself  too  late? 
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For  work  we  must,  and  what  we  see,  we  see, 
And  God  he  knows,  and  what  must  be,  must  be, 
When  sweethearts  wander  far  away  from  me. 
Home,  Rose  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Palie. 
The  sky  behind  is  brightening  up  anew 
(Home,  Rose,  and  home,  Provence  and  La  Patie), 
'I'he  rain  is  ending,  and  our  journey  too ; 
Heigho !  aha  !  for  liere  at  home  are  we  :— 
In  Rose,  and  in  Provence  and  Iji  PaUe. 


itv  [iAvn»  UKAV.— i8j8-6i. 

["The  Lucuik"  anJ  other  poem^  fonns  a  recent  volume  by  a  vory 
yiiuiig  and  promising  poel  who  has  passed  away,  leaving  a  sorrowful  yei 
fr^ranl  relic  of  hiN  powers  that  will  never  die.  His  friend  and  constant 
companion,  K<>bcrt  Buchanan,  has  given  ihe  world  a  charming  but  pathetic 
dcscriplioii  of  his  hrief  life  in  the  vohime  entitled  "  I'>nvid  Gray  and  other 
Essays."  Tlie  name  of  Ihe  lon(;e5l  poem,  "  The  LuEgie,"  is  derived  from 
llie  stream  near  which  the  poet  w.ts  linrn.] 


r\  WlNTIvK.  uilt  thou  ntvcr,  never,  gu  ? 
^--^    ()  Summer,  but  I  weary  for  tliy  coming, 
Lonj,'ing  once  more  to  hear  the  Luggie  flow, 
.\nd  frugal  bees,  laboriously  humming. 
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Now  the  east  wind  diseases  the  infirm, 

And  I  must  crouch  in  corners  from  rough  weather ; 

Sometimes  a  winter  sunset  is  a  charm — 

When  the  fired  clouds,  compacted,  blaze  together. 

And  the  large  sun  dips  red  behind  the  hills. 

I,  from  my  window,  can  behold  this  pleasure  ; 

And  the  eternal  moon,  what  time  she  fills 

Her  orb  with  argent,  treading  a  soft  measure, 

With  queenly  motions  of  a  bridal  mood, 

Through  the  white  spaces  of  infinitude. 


T^IE  do>\Ti,  O  dismal  day,  and  let  me  live; 

^^    And  come,  blue  deeps,  magnificently  strewn 

With  coloured  clouds — large,  light,  and  fugitive — 

By  upper  winds  through  pompous  motions  blown. 

Now  it  is  death  in  life— a  vapour  dense 

Creeps  round  my  window,  till  I  cannot  see 

The  far  snow-shining  mountains,  and  the  glens 

Shagging  the  mountain  tops.     O  God  !   make  free 

This  barren  shackled  earth,  so  deadly  cold — 

Breathe  gently  forth  thy  spring,  till  winter  flies 

In  rude  amazement,  fearful  and  yet  bold, 

While  she  performs  her  customed  charities. 

I  weigh  the  loaded  hours  till  life  is  bare — 

O  God,  for  one  clear  day,  a  snowdrop,  and  sweet  air! 


HOME  SICK. 
Lines  written  at  Torquay,  January',  1861. 

COME  to  me,  O  my  Mother !  come  to  me. 
Thine  own  son  slowly  dying  far  away! 
Thro'  the  moist  ways  of  the  wide  ocean,  blown 
By  great  invisible  winds,  come  stately  ships 
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To  this  calm  bay  for  ijuiet  anchorage ; 

They  come,  ihey  rest  awhile,  they  go  away. 

But,  O  my  Mother,  never  romest  thou  ! 

The  snow  is  round  thy  dwellinfj.  the  while  snow, 

That  cold  soft  revelation  pure  as  light, 

And  the  [ilne-spire  is  mystically  fringed, 

I^ced  with  encrusted  silver.     Here— ah  me  ! 

The  winter  is  decrepit,  imderlwm, 

A  leper  with  no  power  but  his  disease. 

\\Tiy  am  I  from  thee,  Mother,  far  from  thee? 

Far  from  the  frost  enchantment,  and  the  woods 

Jewelletl  from  bough  to  bough  ?   (Jh  home,  my  home  ! 

O  river  in  the  valley  of  my  home. 

With  mazy-winding  motion  intricate. 

Twisting  thy  deathless  music  underneath 

The  jtolished  ice-work — must  I  nevermore 

Behold  thee  with  familiar  eyes,  and  watch 

Thy  beauty  changing  with  the  changeful  day, 

'ITiy  beauty  constant  to  the  constant  change? 


Macaulay.  the  armada,  1800-59. 


THE  ARMADA.     (1832.) 
A  Fragment. 

BY    LORD    MACAULAY.  —  180O-59. 

[The  great  essayist  and  historian  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  B.A.  in  1822  and 
M.A.  in  1826,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  barrister.  His  first  essay 
of  reputation  is  the  well-known  and  brilliant  one  on  Milton  contributed  to 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  This  was  followed  by  others  on  Hastings  and 
Clive  in  that  journal,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  position  as  an 
author.  Macaulay's  political  career  commenced  in  1830  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  as  member  for  Calne. 
In  1834  he  went  to  India  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  He  subse- 
quently represented  Edinburgh  in  Parliament,  and  in  1857  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  ;  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  literary 
powers  to  the  **  History  of  England,"  and  at  intervals  he  has  charmed  the 
world  with  Lays  and  Ballads  that  claim  national  and  classic  interest,  and 
thrill  all  readers  with  glowing  sympathies  with  gallant  deeds  of  past  times  ; 
the  one  we  have,  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  courtesy,  selected  may 
well  be  termed  a  Favourite  English  Poem.] 

A  TTENl),   all   ye   who   list  to   hear  our   noble  England's 
-^^       praise ; 
I  tell   of  the   thrice  famous   deeds   she   wrought   in   ancient 

days, 
When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 
The  richest  spoils  in  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay ; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurign/s  isle, 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace ; 
And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast, 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post 
With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff"  comes ; 
Behind   him   march   the   halberdiers ;    before   him  sound   the 
drums ; 
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His  yeomen  round   the   market   cross  make   clear  an   ample 

space ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 
So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard 

field, 
Bohemia's    plume,    and    Genoa's    bow,    and    Caesar's     eagle 

shield. 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters 

lay. 
Ho  !  strike  the  flagstaft*  deep,  sir  Knight :  ho  !  scatter  flowers, 

fair  maids : 
Ho !   gunners,  fire   a   loud   salute  :    ho  I   gallants,    draw  your 

blades : 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously ;  ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide  ; 
Our  glorious  semper  eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The. freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy 

fold; 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of 

gold  ; 
Night  sank  ui)on  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea. 
Such  night  in  I'jigkind  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Lddystone  to  Berwick    bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford 

Bav, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day  : 
I'or  swift    to    east   and    swift  to  west    the   ghastly   war-flame 

spread, 
High  on  St.   Michael's  Mount  it  shone  :  it  shone  on  Beachy 

Head. 
Far   on    the   deep    the    Spaniard   saw,    along   each    southern 

shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in    endless   range,  those  twinkling  points 

of  fire. 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves : 

The  ruggc'l    miners    poured    to    war    from    Mendip's    sunless 

caves : 
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O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  C  ran  bourne's  oaks,  the  fiery 
herald  flew : 

He  roused  the  shejiherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beau- 
lieu. 

Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from 
Bristol  town, 

And  ere  the   day  three   hundred    horse    had    met  on  Clifton 


The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  o'erlianging  Rirhmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red 

light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  deathlike  silence  brolce. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
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At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the   voice 

of  fear; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder 

cheer  : 
And  from  the  furthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying 

feet, 
And  the  broad  streams  of  pikes  and  flags  rushed  down  each 

roaring  street ; 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in  : 
And    eastward    straight    from    wild    Blackheath    the   warlike 

errand  went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient   hall   the   gallant  squires   of 

Kent. 
Southward    from   Surrey's    pleasant    hills    flew    those    bright 

couriers  forth ; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's   swarthy  moor   they  started   for 

the  north ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause  untired  they  bounded  still : 
All   night   from   tower  to   tower   they  sprang;    they   sprang 

from  hill  to  hill  : 
Till  the  proud   peak   unfurled   the   flag   o'er   Darwin's   rocky 

dales, 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties   saw  the   blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely 

height. 
Till  streamed   in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of 

light. 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  EIy*s  stately  fane, 
And  tower  and  hamlet   rose  in   arms   o'er  all  the  boundless 

plain  j 
Till  Belvoirs  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 
And    Lincoln   sped   the   message    on   o'er  the   wide    vale    of 

Trent ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burnt  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile. 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

ooJO^oo— ^ 
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[First  in  a  volume  of  most  charming  "Legends  and  Lyrics,"  collected 
and  published  in  185S,  appears  Ihis  poem,  or  il  would  have  been  difficult 
to  select  il,  where  each  and  all  present  such  claims  lo  favouritism  ;  the 
volume  enriched  as  it  is  by  a  sketch  of  the  young  writer,  is  one  of  (he 
most  graceful  and  atlnclive  that  poetic  genius  has  insplreil  of  recent  years. 
The  variety  of  style  and  subject,  and  its  thouj^htful  and  tender  tone, 
suggest  to  every  reader  to  possess  the  book.  It  has  already  reached  its  iilh 
edition,  and  shortly  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  author,  was  followed 
by  a  second  volume  of  her  proiluctions.  Miss  Procter  was  the  daughter  of 
Brian  Waller  Procter  the  poet,  better  known  as  "Barry  Cornwall."  The 
little  narrative  of  her  first  contribution  10  "  Household  Words,"  of  her 
earlier  writing  in  the  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  and  her  compositions  as  a  child 
written  by  her  mother's  hand  t>eforc  the  infant  author  could  herself  write, 
and  the  sad  last  scene  of  all,  are  told  in  the  prefatory  memoir  to  the  volume, 
OS  only  Mr.  Dickens  could  tell  it.] 
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T^HROUGH  Jthe  blue  and  frosty  heavens 
^      ("hristmas  stars  were  shining  bright  ; 
( Glistening  lamps  throughout  the  City 

Almost  matched  their  gleaming  light ; 
While  the  winter  snow  was  lying, 
And  the  winter  winds  were  sighing, 

Long  ago,  one  Christmas  night. 

While,  from  every  tower  and  steeple. 
Pealing  bells  were  sounding  clear, 

(Never  with  such  tones  of  gladness. 
Save  when  Christmas  time  is  near), 

Many  a  one  that  night  was  meny- 
Who  had  toiled  through  all  the  year. 

That  night  saw  old  wrongs  forgiven. 
Friends,  long  parted,  reconciled ; 

Voices  all  unused  to  laughter. 
Mournful  eyes  that  rarely  smiled, 

Trembling  hearts  that  feared  the  morrow, 
Yrovci  their  anxious  thoughts  beguiled. 

Rich  and  poor  felt  love  and  blessing 

Vxoxw  the  gracious  season  fall ; 
joy  and  plenty  in  the  cottage. 

Peace  and  feasting  in  the  hall; 
And  the  voices  of  the  children 

Kiniiinu:  clear  above  it  all  ! 

Vet  one  house  was  dim  and  darkened  : 
(ilooni,  and  sickness,  and  despair. 

Dwelling  in  the  gilded  chambers. 
Creeping  iij)  the  marble  stair, 

i'lven  stilled  the  voice  of  mourning — 
For  a  child  lay  dyin^^  there. 

Silken  curtains  fell  around  him, 
Velvet  carpets  hushed  the  tread, 

Many  costly  toys  were  lying, 
All  unheeded,  by  his  bed  ; 

And  his  taniiled  golden  rini^Iets 
Were  on  ilownv  j)illows  sj)rea(l. 
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The  skill  of  all  that  mighty  City 
To  save  one  little  life  was  vain  ; 

One  little  thread  from  being  broken, 

One  fatal  word  from  being  spoken  ; 
Nay,  his  very  mother's  pain. 

And  the  mighty  love  within  her, 
Could  not  give  him  health  again. 

So  she  knelt  there  still  beside  him, 
She  alone  with  strength  to  smile, 

Promising  that  he  should  suffer 
No  more  in  a  litUe  while. 

Murmuring  tender  song  and  story 
Weary  hours  to  beguile. 

Suddenly  an  unseen  Presence 

Checked  those  constant  moaning  cries, 
Stilled  the  little  heart's  quick  fluttering. 

Raised  those  blue  and  wondering  eyes. 
Fixed  on  some  mysterious  vision. 

With  a  startled  sweet  surprise. 

For  a  radiant  angel  hovered, 

Smiling,  o'er  the  little  bed  ; 
White  his  raiment,  from  his  shouklers 

Snowy  dove-like  pinions  spread. 
And  a  starlike  light  was  shining 

In  a  Glory  round  his  head. 

While,  with  tender  love,  the  angel. 

Leaning  o'er  the  little  nest, 
In  his  arms  the  sick  child  folding, 

Laid  him  gently  on  his  breast. 
Sobs  and  wailings  told  the  mother. 

That  her  darling  was  at  rest. 

So  the  angel,  slowly  rising, 

Spread  his  wings;   and,  through  the  air. 
Bore  the  child,  and  while  he  held  him 

To  his  heart  with  loving  care, 
Placed  a  branch  of  crimson  roses 

Tenderly  beside  him  there. 
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While  the  child,  thus  clinging,  floated 
Towards  the  mansions  of  the  Blest, 

Gazing  from  his  shining  guardian 
To  the  flowers  upon  his  breast. 

Thus  the  angel  spake,  still  smiling 
On  the  little  heavenly  guest : 

"  Know,  dear  little  one,  that  Heaven 

Does  no  earthly  thing  disdain, 
Man*s  poor  joys  find  there  an  echo 

Just  as  surely  as  his  pain ; 
Love,  on  earth  so  feebly  striving. 

Lives  divine  in  Heaven  again  ! 

**Once  in  that  great  town  below  us. 

In  a  poor  and  narrow  street, 
Dwelt  a  little  sickly  orphan  ; 

Gentle  aid,  or  pity  sweet, 
Never  in  life's  rugged  pathway 

Guided  his  poor  tottering  feet. 

"All  the  striving  anxious  forethought 
That  should  only  come  with  age, 

Weighed  upon  his  baby  spirit. 

Showed  him  soon  life's  sternest  page  ; 

(irim  Want  was  his  nurse,  and  Sorrow 
Was  his  only  heritage. 

*'  All  too  weak  for  childish  pastimes. 

Drearily  the  hours  sped  ; 
On  his  hands  so  small  and  trembling 

Leaning  his  poor  aching  head. 
Or,  through  dark  and  painful  hours, 

Lying  sleej)lcss  on  his  bed. 

"  Dreaming  strange  and  longing  fancies 

Of  cool  forests  far  away ; 
And  of  rosy,  hai)py  children. 

Laughing  merrily  at  play. 
Coming  home  through  green  lanes,  bearing 

Trailing  boughs  of  blooming  May. 
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"  Scarce  a  glimpse  of  azure  heaven 
Gleamed  above  that  narrow  street, 

And  the  sultry  air  of  Summer 

(That  you  call  so  warm  and  sweet) 

Fevered  the  poor  Orphan,  dwelling 
In  the  crowded  alley's  heat. 

"  One  bright  day,  with  feeble  footsteps 
Slowly  forth  he  tried  to  crawl. 

Through  the  crowded  city's  pathways, 
Till  he  reached  a  garden-wall ; 

Where  'mid  j^rincely  halls  and  mansions 
Stood  the  lordliest  of  all. 

''There  were  trees  with  giant  branches, 
Velvet  glades  where  shadows  hide ; 

There  were  sparkling  fountains  glancing, 
Flowers,  which  in  luxuriant  pride 

Even  wafted  breaths  of  perfume 
To  the  child  who  stood  outside. 

"  He  against  the  gate  of  iron 

Pressed  his  Wan  and  wistful  face. 

Gazing  with  an  awe-struck  pleasure 
At  the  glories  of  the  place; 

Never  had  his  brightest  day-dream 
Shone  with  half  such  wondrous  grace. 

**  You  were  playing  in  that  garden, 
Throwing  blossoms  in  the  air, 

Laughing  when  the  petals  floated 
Downwards  on  your  golden  hair; 

And  the  fond  eyes  watching  o'er  you, 

And  the  splendour  spread  before  you, 
Told  a  House's  Hope  was  there. 

"  When  your  servants,  tired  of  seeing 
Such  a  face  of  want  and  woe, 

Turning  to  the  ragged  Orphan, 
Gave  him  coin,  and  bade  him  go, 

Down  his  cheeks  so  thin  and  wasted. 
Bitter  tears  began  to  flow. 
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"  But  that  look  of  childish  sorrow 

On  your  tender  child-heart  fell. 
And  you  plucked  the  reddest  roses 

From  the  tree  you  loved  so  well, 
Passed  them  through  the  stern  cold  grating. 

Gently  bidding  him  *  Farewell ! ' 

"  Dazzled  by  the  fragrant  treasure 

And  the  gentle  voice  he  heard, 
In  the  poor  forlorn  bo/s  spirit, 

Joy,  the  sleeping  Seraph,  stirred  ; 
In  his  hand  he  took  the  flowers, 

In  his  heart  the  loving  word. 

"So  he  crept  to  his  poor  garret; 

Poor  no  more,  but  rich  and  bright, 
For  the  holy  dreams  of  childhood — 

Love,  and  Rest,  and  Hope,  and  Light — 
Floated  round  the  Orplian's  pillow 

Through  the  starry  summer  night. 

*'  Day  dawTicd,  yet  the  visions  lasted ; 

All  too  weak  to  rise  he  lay ; 
Did  he  dream  that  none  spake  harshly-  - 

All  were  strangely  kind  that  day  ? 
Surely  then  his  treasured  roses 

Must  have  charmed  all  ills  awav. 

'*  And  he  smiled,  though  they  were  fading  : 
One  by  one  their  leaves  were  shed ; 

•  Such  bright  thin«^s  could  never  perish, 
They  would  bloom  again/  he  said. 

AVlien  the  next  dav's  sun  had  risen 
Child  and  flowers  both  were  dead. 

"  Know,  dear  little  one  !  our  Father 

Will  no  gentle  deed  disdain  ; 
Love  on  the  cold  earth  beginning 

Lives  divine  in  Heaven  again, 
While  the  angel  hearts  that  beat  there 

Still  all  tender  thoughts  retain." 
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So  the  angel  ceased,  and  gently 
O'er  his  little  burthen  leant; 

While  the  child  gazed  from  the  shining, 
Loving  eyes  that  o'er  him  bent, 

To  the  blooming  roses  by  him. 

Wondering  what  that  mystery  meant. 

Thus  the  radiant  angel  answered, 
And  with  tender  meaning  smiled  : 

'•  Ere  your  childlike,  loving  spirit. 
Sin  and  die  hard  world  defiled, 

("lod  has  given  me  leave  to  seek  you — 
I  was  once  that  httle  child  ! " 


In  the  churchyard  of  that  city 
Rose  a  tomb  of  marble  rare, 

Decked,  as  soon  as  Spring  awakened. 
With  her  buds  and  blossoms  fair — 

And  a  humble  grave  beside  it — 
No  one  knew  who  rested  there. 
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THE  CANE-BOTTOMED  CHAIR. 

BY   WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY.  —  181I-63. 

[The  great  novelist  was  too  prolific  a  prose  writer  to  have  established 
any  great  favouritism  for  his  poetry  ;  his  reputation  is  that  of  the  modem 
Fielding,  and,  as  the  most  distinguished  novel  humourist  of  the  century,  his 
name  will  long  be  recognised.  Incidentally  however — sometimes  in 
"Punch,"  sometimes  as  the  impromptu  utterances  of  his  fictitious  characters, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  rich  fancy  and  gayer  mood  in  poetry  :  these  stray  verses 
now  form  one  of  the  most  acceptable  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  and 
some  of  them  entitle  him  to  the  distinct  fame  of  poet ;  we  select  one  in 
which  he  recals  with  much  pathos,  brightened  by  the  remembrance  of  old 
gaiety,  a  retrospect  of  a  student  life.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  was  bom  in  Calcutta, 
but  educated  from  his  seventh  year  in  England  ;  his  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  Richard  Thackeray,  of  Hadley,  Middlesex.] 

TN  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 

-*■   And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars, 

Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  and  its  cares, 

IVe  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 
♦  ♦  *  *  » 

This  snug  little  chamber  is  crammed  in  all  nooks 

With  worthless  old  knicknacks  and  silly  old  books, 

And  foolish  old  odds,  and  foolish  old  ends, 

Cracked  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keepsakes  from  friends. 

Old  armour,  prints,  pictures,  pipes,  china  (all  cracked) ; 

Old  rickety  tables,  and  chairs  broken-backed  ; 

A  twopenny  treasury,  worthless  to  see  ; 

What  matter  ?  'tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

That  praying-rug  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camj) ; 
By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp; 
A  Mameluke  fierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn  : 
'Tis  a  murderous  knife  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

Long,  long  through  the  hours  and  the  night  and  the  chimes 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books  and  old  friends  and  old  times ; 
As  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  Latakie 
This  chamber  is  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 
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But  of  all  the  cheap  treasures  that  garnish  my  nest, 
There's  one  that  I  love  ami  I  cherish  the  best ; 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair 
I  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 
'Tis  a  bandy-legged,  high-shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat. 
With  a  creaking  old  back  and  twisted  old  feet ; 
But  since  the  fair  morning  when  Fanny  sat  there 
I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottomed  chair. 


It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place. 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 

A  smile  on  her  face  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there  and  liloomed  in  my  cane-botlomed  chair. 

And  so  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  prince ; 

Saint  Fanny  my  patroness  sweet  I  declare. 

The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 

When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone, 
In  the  silence  of  night  as  [  sit  here  alone— 
I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair — 
My  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 
She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room  ; 
She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom ; 
So  smiting  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair. 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair. 


FAVOURITE  ENGLISH  POEMS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 


-1791- 1866. 


[The  omission  of  any  poetry  from  "The  Clirislian  Year,"  in  a 
collection  of  "  Favourite  English  Poems,"  would  be  an  injustice  to  our 
compilation,  although  its  scope  hardly  admits  of  the  ordinary  hymn,  but 
many  of  the  leading  pieces  of  Mr.  Keble's  treasured  volume  come  slrictl)' 
within  our  definition,  and  his  recent  dcccaM:  seems  to  give  additional  claim 
10  one  ot  iwo  of  them  being  incluiicii. 

The  aulhor  was  ciiucaled  at  Corpus  ChriMi  CoIIl^c,  ().\fiird,  and  lixik 
first-class  honours;  he  l>ecame  a  fclliin-  uf  Oriel,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dr.  Arnold ;  after  tlischargini;  for  some  years  the 
]>osts  of  lutor  al  (Iricl,  and  public  examiner  in  the  I'niversily.  and  finally 
lliat  of  ]irofe!ssor  of  ]ioctry,  he  was  prefcTTcd  to  the  rectory  of  Hurslcy,  near 
Winchester,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Hi^  far-famed  and  well  belovevi 
"Christian  Year"  was  firKt  |>ul>lishe<l  in  1S27,  and  is  now  in  its  6otli 
edition.  ICditiuiis  liavc  been  provideil  to  Nuit  every  taste  and  means,  an<l  in 
thi^i  rts|>eet  nothinj;  can  more  strongly  evince  Ihe  -ittention  of  the  publi.-,hcr 
than  his  recent  venture  of  iirinliiig  a  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  fo  meet 

1S4;-] 

MUKNING. 

HUES  of  the  ridi  unfolding  mom, 
That,  c-re  tlie  glorious  sun  be  born, 
Ity  some  soft  tou<h  invisible 
.Vround  his  [iLitli  are  taught  to  swell ; — 


Keble.  the  christian  year.  1792-1866. 


Thou  rustling  breeze  so  fresh  and  gay. 
That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakenest  each  Httle  leaf  to  sing ; — 

Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven; — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight ; 
Who  day  by  day  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  Heaven  and  you  partake  ? 

Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise ! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  ? 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove  ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restor'd  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  Heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find. 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be. 
As  more  of  Heaven  in  each  we  see : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 

Untir'd  we  ask,  and  ask  again, 

Ever,  in  its  melodious  store, 

Finding  a  spell  unheard  before ; 
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Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene, 

When  they  have  sworn,  and  stead&st  mean, 

Counting  the  cost,  in  all  t'  espy 

Their  God,  in  all  themselves  deny. 

O  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk 
Along  Life's  dullest  dreariest  walk ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell. 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  fareweU, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky: 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more ;  content  with  these, 
I^t  present  Rapture,  Comfort,  Ease, 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go  : — 
The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  Rest  above ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


EVENING. 

*n^IS  gone,  that  bright  and  orb^d  blaze, 
•^       Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze  ; 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press, 
No  gleam  to  watch  on  tree  or  tower, 
Whiling  away  the  lonesone  hour. 
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Sun  of  my  sou! !  Thou  Saviour  dear. 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near: 
Oh  !  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 
\Vhen  round  Thy  wondrous  works  below 
My  searching  rapturous  glance  I  throw. 
Tracing  out  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love, 
In  earth  or  sky,  in  stream  or  grove ; — 

Or  l>y  the  light  Thy  words  disclose 
Watch  Time's  full  river  as  it  flows, 
Scanning  Thy  gracious  Providence, 
Where  not  too  deep  for  mortal  sense  :— 

When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I  hold. 
And  all  the  flowers  of  life  unfold ; 
I.et  not  my  heart  within  me  bum, 
Kxcept  in  all  I  Thee  discern. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
He  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
I-'or  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 


Aiiiiii  the  howling  wintry  sva. 
We  arc  in  port  if  we  have  Thee, 

'11)0  Kitlcrs  uf  this  Christian  land, 
"I'wixt  Thee  and  us  ordain'tl  to  stantl,- 
(Juidc  Thou  their  course,  O  Lord,  ariglit. 
Let  all  do  all  as  In  lliy  sight. 

Oh!  hy  'I'liinc  own  sad  burthen,  Iwrne 
So  mtekly  ui>  the  hill  of  scorn, 
Tench  Tlum  Thy  I'ricsts  thdr  daily  cross 
To  bear  as  Tliiiic.  nor  count  it  loss! 


If  sonic  imor  wandmnj;  child  of  Thine 
Have  sjiurnM,  to-day,  the  voice  divine. 
Lord,  llie  gracious  work  liciiin  ; 


Le 


.•  lie  do* 


Wntch  l>y  the  sick  :  enrii'h  the  jmor 
With  Ijlessings  from  Thy  boundless  store; 
lii;  every  mourner's  sleep  to-niyht 
Like  infants'  slumbers,  jmre  and  light. 

{.'ome  nciir  ami  bless  us  when  wc  wake, 
Kre  through  the  world  our  way  we  lake; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 
\\'e  lose  ourselves  in  Heaven  abo\e. 


:^»*>f*' 


T    THOUGHT  to  meet  no  more,  so  dreary  seemed 
■*■      Death's  interposing  veil,  and  thou  so  pure. 
Thy  j)hcc  in  Paradise 
Bcyonil  where  I  could  soar ; 

Friend  of  this  worthless  heart !  but  hajjpier  thoughts 
.Spring  like  unbidden  violets  from  the  sod, 
^^^    Where  patiently  thou  tak'st 
Thy  sweet  and  sure  repose. 

The  shadows  fall  more  soothing,  the  soft  air 
Is  full  of  cheering  whispers  like  thine  own  ; 
While  Memory,  by  thy  grave. 
Lives  o'er  thy  funeral  day ; 

The  deep  knell  dying  down  ;    the  mourners'  pause. 
Waiting  their  Saviour's  welcome  at  the  gate ; 
Sure  with  the  words  of  Heaven 
Thy  spirit  ntut  lis  there, 

And  sought  with  us  along  the  accustomed  way 
The  hallowed  porch,  and  entering  in  beheld 
'I'he  pageant  of  sad  joy. 
So  dear  to  Faith  and  Hope. 
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Till  gently,  like  soft  golden  clouds  at  eve 
Around  the  western  twilight,  all  subside 

Into  a  placid  Faith, 

That  e'en  with  beaming  eye 

Counts  thy  sad  honours,  coffin,  bier,  and  pall : 
So  many  relics  of  a  frail  love  lost, 

So  many  tokens  dear 

Of  endless  love  begun. 
Listen  !    it  is  no  dream  :    the  Apostle's  trump 
("lives  earnest  of  the  Archangel's:  calmly  now. 

Our  hearts  yet  beating  high 

To  that  victorious  lay, 

Most  like  a  warrior's,  to  the  marlial  dirge 
Of  a  tnie  comrade,  in  the  grave  we  trust 

Our  treasure  for  a  while; 

And  if  a  tear  steal  down. 

If  human  anguish  o'er  the  shaded  brow 

Pass  shudtlering,  when  the  handful  of  pure  earth 

Touches  the  coffin-lid  ; 

If  at  our  brother's  name 

( )nce  and  again  the  thought,  "  For  ever  gone," 
(.'omes  o'er  us  like  a  cloud  ;   yet,  gentle  spright, 
Tliou  lumest  not  away. 
Thou  know'st  us  calm  at  heart. 

One  look,  and  hc  have  seen  our  last  of  thee. 


Cmblh.  the  rainbow.  .79-.! 

Thou,  who  canst  change  the  heart  and  raise  the  deati ! 
As  Thou  art  by  to  soothe  our  parting  hour, 

Be  ready  when  we  meet 

With  thy  dear  pardoning  words. 


TIIK  RAINBOW. 

A     FRAGMENT  of  a  rainhow  bright 
*»■     Through  the  moist  air  I  see, 
All  dark  and  damp  on  yonder  height, 
All  bright  and  clear  to  nie. 

An  hour  ago  the  storm  was  here. 

The  gleam  was  far  behind, 
So  will  our  joys  and  grief  ajjpear, 

When  earth  has  ceassd  to  blind. 

Grief  will  be  joy  if  on  its  edge 

Fall  soft  that  honest  ray, 
Joy  will  be  grief  if  no  faint  pledge 

Be  there  of  heavenly  day. 
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Tlir:    FALL    OF   JERUSALEM. 

BY    DEAN    MILMAN.— I79I-1868. 

[The  Rev.   Ilenr}-  Ilart  Milman  will  probably  be  longer  knovi*n  to 
fame  by  his  great  historical  prose  work  on  the  Jews,  and  his  cclition  of 
(Jibbon's   Rome,  than    by   his   jwctry ;   nevertheless,    his   dramatic    poem 
entitled  **The  Fall  of  Jenisalem,"  jmblished  in  1820,  has  met  with  great 
favour,  and  remains  a  favourite  still.     It  is  far  too  long  for  the  present 
purpose  ;  we  therefore  give  from  it  the  fine  apostrophe  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Titus  on  viewing  Jerusalem  before  the  siege,  and  a  ix)em  published  in 
1827  on  the  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  two  fair  specimens  of  I>ean 
Milman's  style.     It  may  ho.  observed  that  his  literary  works  are  nearly  all 
of  a  kindred  subject  to  the  main  pnHluclion  of  his  life.     The  Dean  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  physician  of  London,  Sir  Francis  Milman ;  he  became 
fellow  of  Hrasenose  in  1 815,  and  was  appointed  Oxford  professor  of  poetry 
in  1 82 1  ;  he  was  for  some  years  successively  Vicar  of  Reading  and  then 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  from  1849  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.] 
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Jerusalem  before  the  Siege. 

T  must  be 


And  yet  it  confounds  me,  Romans !  it  confounds 

The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy. 

That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshares  must  pass  o'er. 

And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  i)roud  city. 

As  on  our  olive  crowned  hill  we  stand   ' 

Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 

Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion. 

As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !   how  majestically  ! 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill  side 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.     There  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  ; 

There  towers  of  War  that  frown  in  massy  strength  ; 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  •purple  eve 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 

Of  light  and  glory   to  that  fated  city. 
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And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke. 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity, 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven !     It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles. 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs, 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes ; 

On  every  llowery-scul[)turcd  capital 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

By  Hercules  !  the  sight  might  almost  win 

The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy. 


CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSAL?:M. 

T3  IDE  on  1   ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
^^     Hark  !   all  the  tribes  Hosanna  cry ! 
Thine  humble  beast  pursues  his  road, 
With  palms  and  scattered  garments  strow'd. 

Ride  on  !   ride  on  in  majesty  I 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 

O  Christ  !  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 

O'er  captive  Death  and  conquered  Sin. 

Ride  on  !   ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes 
To  see  the  approaching  Sacrifice. 

Ride  on  !  ride  on  in  majesty  ! 
Thy  last  and  fiercest  strife  is  nigh ; 
The  Father  on  His  sapphire  Throne 
Expects  His  own  anointed  Son. 

Ride  on  !   ride  on  in  majesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die  ! 

Bow  Thy  meek  Head  to  mortal  pain ! 

Then  take,  O  God  !   Thy  power,  and  reign ! 
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VMiN,  ihe  son  of  tlic  Rev.  <i.  Tennyson,  a  Linculn- 
lioni  ill  (III;  year  iSiO;  he  was  tilucalcil  nt  Cam  bridge, 
ri/c  poem.  In  1830  a|i|)carc<i  his  "  I'oenis,  cliieHy 
rst.  ntlmctcrl  little  .itleiilion,  lint,  since  the  publicatmn 
vi>liinio>.  in  1S42,  the  (;row1h  of  his  Tame  has  been 
1  he  [.nblisliecl  "The  I'tiiiccss,"  ami,  in  l8s<\  **  In 
;  ilcath  of  Wonlsniirth,  he  tccuived  the  appointmcnl 


attlaniai 


la^  follow 
■■May.(, 


'ULjiii.^iiuMi>  ii.Ki;  iu\  itveivcd  the  slamp 
n  llii-ir  fir;.!  apiiearance.  Amongst  the 
ht-r  Toeins,"  which  was  LsMied  in  1855, 
of  ilic  Kiiifi"  in  1S59,  several  minor 
Aiik^n  "  ill  1866.  I''i>r  ihe  appearance 
in^,  till-  iiiily  lyiLiii  liy  a  living  aulhor 
1  the  vrty  kiiiil  ])einiis>.ion  of  Ihe  I'oet 
onipaiiiiii.-nl  ^.f  Mr^,  ItoylfV  tli,irmin(j 


THE  MA  y-QUEEN. 


\/"0U  must  wake  and  call  i 
■*■        dear; 


;  early,  call  me  early,  mother 


V  'II  be  the  liapjiiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year; 
Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  mad<lest  merriest  day ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

There's    many  a   black   black    eye,    tliey   say,    but    none    so 

bright  as  mine ; 
There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kale  and  Caroline  ; 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice,  in  all  the  land  they  say. 
So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to   be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  n  ght    n  other    that  I  si  all  never  wake 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when   the  day  beg  ns  to  break 
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But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay. 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 
As  I  came  u])  the  valley,  whom  think  ye  should    I  see. 
Rut  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday, — ■ 
But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 
He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  while. 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light. 


THE  MA  Y-QUEEN. 


th^it  lo  me? 

Jay. 

be  Queen 


They  call  me  cniel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queer 

o'  the  May. 

They  say  he's  tlying  al!  for  love,  bul  that  can  never  be  : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — -wh; 
There's  many  a  bolder  lad  "II  woo  me  any 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o"  the  May,  mother,  I' 
o'  the  May. 

Little  Kifie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green. 
And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen? 
For  the  she|>hcrd  lads  on  every  side  'II  come  from  far  .away. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  poreh  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers, 
And   by  the    meadow- trenches    blow  the   faint  sweet  cuckoo- 
flowers : 
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And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  ia  swamps  and 

hollows  gray. 
And  I'm  to  be  (^ueen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  lie  Queen 

o'  the  Ma)'. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  hap|>y  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as   they 

pass; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  li^e  long  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 
All  the  valley,  mother,  '11  be  fresh  and  green  and  still. 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 
And    the  rivulet   in  the  flowery  dale  'II  merrily  glance   and 

play. 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 

dear. 
To-morrow  'II  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year : 
To-morrow  'II  be  of  all  the  year  the  n)ad<lest  merriest  day, 

I'or  I'm  to  be  (^ueen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  Mav. 


i.r--S' 


THE  MA  Y'QUEEN. 


NKW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

T  F  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  ilear, 
^    For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more 
of  me. 

To-uight  I  saw  the  sun  set :    he  set  and  left  behind 

The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  |)eace  of 

And  the   New-year's   coming  up,  mother,  but   I    shall    never 

see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last    May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers  :    we    had    a   merry 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of 

And  wc  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  the  liazcl  copse. 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney- 
tops. 
6SS 
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Theres  not  i  floner  on  ill  ilic  hill:,     iht  frost  is  on  the  jxuie  : 
I  only  Mish  to  li>e  till  the  snovnlro])s  tome  igam  : 
I  ttibh  the  snow  nould  melt  ind  iht  smi  coini.  out  on  high  : 
I  long  to  see  a  Aowlt  so  before  the  (]:iy  I  ilie. 

The  huiUling  ruok  'il  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elni-tret. 

And  the  tnfled  plover  ]iii>e  along  the  fallow  lea. 

And  the  swallow  'II    come    bark  again  with  summer  o'er  the 


IJut  I  shall  lie  alone,  muther,  wilhln  the  mouldering  grave. 


I'pon  the  clwnccl-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine. 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  '11  shine, 
liefore  the  red  rork  rrows  from  the  farm  ui)on  the  liill, 
When  you  are  warm-aslee]i,  mother,  aiul  all  the  world  is  still. 


THE  MA  Y-QUEEN. 


When    the   Bowers  come   again,  mother,  beneath  the  waning 

light, 
You'll  never  sec  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night; 
\Vhen  from  the  dark  dry  wold  the  summer  airs  hlow  coo! 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 

pool. 

Voull  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you  pass. 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll    forgive  me  now ; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  child. 

If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place ; 
Though   you'll  not    see    me,  mother,  I  shall  look  uj)On  your 

6S7  2  U 
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'l'houf,'li   I  caiiiiot  speak  a  wurd,  I  sliall  licarkcn  wliai  you  say, 
Ami  lie  often,  often  with  yovi  when  jou  ihiiik  I'm  far  away. 

Ooodniglit,  gooilii iglit,  when   I  have  said  goodnight  for  ever- 
more. 
And  yoii  see  me  tarrioil  out  from  tlie  threshold  of  the  door ; 
Don't  let  Kflie  come    to   see    me    till    my  grave    be    growing 

She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  liave  been. 

She'll  find  my  gartlen-tools  ujion  the  granary  floor  ; 
I,et  her  lake  'em  ;  they  are  hers :  I  shall  never  garden  more : 
Hut  (ell  her.  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose-bush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlour-window  and  the  box  of  mignonelte. 


THE  MA  Y-QUEEN. 


Goodnight,  sv/eet  mother:    call  nie  belore  the  day  is  bom. 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mora  ; 
But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 
So,  if  you're  wakinjr,  call  me.  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


CONCLUSION. 


i  THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am ; 
And  in  the  Rekls  all  round  I  hear  the  bleatiog  of  the  lam] 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet's 

O  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  ski 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that  t 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to 

It  secm'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  btessei 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be 


THE  MA  Y-QUEEN. 


O  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver  hair  ! 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me  there  ! 

0  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver  head  ! 

A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was    lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let 

Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

1  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
There    came    a   sweeter    token  when    the  night  and  morning 

meet : 
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But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  liand  in  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

AH  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 

It  was  when  the  moon  was  selling,  and  the  dark  was   over 

all; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

Kor  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear ; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here. 
With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  Ijoth,  and  so  I  felt  resign'd. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  rausic  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  1  listen'd  in  ray  bed, 

And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was 

For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  oft  the  wind. 
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But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  saiil,  "It's  not  for  them:  it's 

And  if  it  comes  three  times,  1  thoughl,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  tlie  window-bars. 
Then  secm'd  to  go  riylit  up  to    Heavvn    and  die  among  the 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.     I  tmst  it  is.     I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  liave  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day. 
But,  Ktlie,  you  must  comfort  Iwr  when  I  am  past  away. 

And  say  to  Kobin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret; 
There's  many  worthier  ilian  I,  would  make  him  hap]>y  yet. 
If  I  had  lived — I  cannot  tdl — I  might  have    been  his  wife; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  Hith  my  desire  of  life. 

O  look  !  the  sun  begins  lo  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 
.\nd  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there   his   light   may 

shine — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  bands  than  mine. 


For  ever  and  for  ever,  aU  in  a  blessed  home — 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie 
To  Ue  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  you 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  trouhling,  and  the  wt 
rest. 
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Pope,  273. 


Early  Childhood,  by  W^illiam  Words- 
worth, 563. 

Early    Primrose,    by     Henry     Kirke 
White,  452. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, by  Thomas  Gray,  298. 

Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
99. 
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Eve  of  Si.  Agnes  (The),  406. 

Even  us  a.  Nunc,   whose  c)ii]<i's   im- 

pcrfccl  [lace,  108. 
Eveninjit  by  Rev.  Jiilin  Kcblu,  641. 
Evenin;;  Hymn,  by  SirT.  Browne,  183. 
Evening  Hymn,  by  Ken,  zii. 

J. 

Faerv  (>ecne.  3* 

Fainlly  as  lolls  IheeV[;nin);cIiime.  $76. 

'  Fall  of  Jeniialera'  (Titus'  address  from 

ihcl,  C48, 
F.-vrcivtll  rewarda  and  fairits  9O. 
Farewell,  thou  busy  workl,  and  niay, 

Farewell  to  the   Fairies,    by   KichanI 
Corl>e(,  96. 

FareweH  to  Lotliabtr,  274. 

Fair  is  mytovc.andeniel  as  shc'sfair,  79. 

Far  in  a.  wild,   unknown   10   public 
view,  325. 

Fear  no  aiore  tlie  heat  u'  th'  ~un,  72. 

FtETCIIEK  (GiU-s),  80. 
rbinean),  tsg. 

Foiget  not  (he  wild  inlenl,  to. 

Four  Hundred  Points  of  Guoil  JIus- 
banilry,  30. 

Friar  of  Orders  Gray  (The),  by  Tlionias 
Percy,  374. 

Friend  faber,  cast  nie  a  round  hollow 
ball,  49. 

Froni  Greenland's  icy  mouulains,  454. 

From  Harmony,  from  heavenly  Har- 
mony, 11(|. 

From  Oberon,  in  &iiy  lanil,  142. 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen,  553. 

Fugitives    (Tiie),     by    I'ercy     Byuhe 
Shelley,  471. 

Fuimus  Fumus,  50. 


CiAV  (John),  253. 

Get  up,  ^t  up  for  shame,  the  blooming 

morn,  106. 
Gifts  of  Goil  (The),  by  G.  Herbert,  95. 
Give  my  love  good  morrow,  224. 
Go,  lovely  rose,  20C1. 
Go,  palter  lo  lubbers  and  swabs,  do 

yc  see,  397. 
Go,  ully  worm,  drudge,  Irudge,  and 

travel,  49. 
Go,  soul,  the  body's  gucsl,  6a 
God  save  our  gracious  King,  150. 
God  Unsearthable,  by  I^lcrrick,  U3. 
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l-lAtt.  to  thee,  blythe  spirit,  467. 
Happiness  of  the  Shepherd's  Life,  129. 
Happy  Life  (The),  by  Wotton,  101. 
Happy  the  man,  who,  void   of  care 

and  strife,  133. 
ira]i],y  ihose  early  ^hy^,  when  I,  208. 
Hare  (The),  by  Wm.  Somerville,  267. 
Hawking,  by  Wm.  Somerville,  264. 
1  [EHISK  (Reginald),  454. 
llEMANs  (Mr^)  59a 
Hence,  loathed  MeLinchqIy,  167. 
Hekueht  (Georg.0.  91- 
■llcm.n  (Ihel,  by  Thoiiuis  Pamell,  325. 
HliHKlCK  (Robert),  106. 
Hester,  by  Charles  Lamb,  488. 
IlEvwoOD  (Thomas),  224. 
Hickman,  Miss  (To),  playing  on  the 

Spinnet,  345. 
His  iiuissaiil  sword  unto  his  side,  192. 
Hohenlinden.  by  T.  Campbell,  S40. 
Home  Sick,  by  David  Gray,  615. 


Hot 


■I  Hon 


,606. 


s  of  England,  by  Mrs.  Hcmnii 


590- 

]l(x>l>  (Thomas),  603. 
Hoiw,  by  William  Sheoslone,  293. 
Hojie,  of  all  ilisthat  men  endure,  162. 
Homlian  Ode  upon  Cromwell's  Keluni 

from  Ireland,  by  A.  Marvel,  j"" 


isheb. 


taughl,  1 


How   vainly  men   Ihemselves  ammc, 

183. 
Howard  (Henry),  Karl  of  Surrey,  21. 
liudibras'  sword  and  dagger,  tgi. 
Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn,  640. 
llltHT(Leigh).  596. 
Hunting  Song,  by  Waller  ScotI,  482. 
Husbandry  raaiiras,  by  Tusscr,  30. 
Hymn  lo  Ihc  Seasons,  by  Thomson, 

2S1. 


I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  368. 
I   have   hail   playmates,    I   have   had 

companions,  487. 
I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be,  196, 


INDEX. 


I   LOVE. 


MICKLE. 


I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love) 

the  earth,  122. 
Tm  wearing  awa*,  Jean,  486. 
I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  78. 
I  remember,  I  remember,  602. 
I  thought  to  meet  no  more,  so  dreary 

seemed,  645. 
I  weigh  not  fortune's  frown  or  smile,  51. 
If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young,  59. 
If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse 

hath  stayed,  258. 
If  Heaven  the  grateful  liberty  would 

give,  225. 
If  ought  of  oaten  slop,    or   pastoral 

song,  295. 
Inchcape     Bell     (The),     by     Robert 

Southey,  537. 
In  every  object  here  I  see,  349. 
In  May,  as  that  aurora  did  upspring,  13. 
In    Praise    of    Hope,    by    Abraham 

Cowley,  162. 
In  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at 

the  bars,  638. 
Invocation  to  Sleep,  by  P.  Sidney,  47. 
It  is  an  ancient  Mariner,  493. 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree,  100. 
It  IS  not  that  my  lot  is  low,  451. 
It  must  be,  648. 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray,  374. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  533. 
It  was  not  in  the  Winter,  by  Thomas 

Hocxl,  604. 
Itc  Domum    satunv,    vcnit  llcsj)enis, 

by  Arthur  Huj^h  Clou^h,  622. 

J. 

Jean  IE  Morri>un,  by  William  Mother- 
well, 582. 

John  AiultTson  my  jo,  J()]in,  by  R(.)beit 
lUmis,  393. 

John  15arleyc«»in,  342. 

John  (li]j)in  was  a  cili/cn,  351. 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  345. 

JoNSON  (Ikn),  98. 

K. 

Keats  (John),  406. 

Keule  (The  Rev.  John),  640. 

Kkn's   (Hp.),    Morning   and    Evening 

Hymns,  209. 
KiKKK  Wili'iE  (IleniT),  451.. 
Kile  (The),  «»r  Pride  musi  liave  a  fall, 

348. 


Ladder  to  Thrift  (The),  31. 

Lady's  Looking-glass  (The),  247. 

L'Allegro,  by  John  Milton,  167. 

Lamb  (Charles),  487. 

Land  o'  the  Leal  (The),  by  Lady 
Nairn,  486. 

Langlande  (Robert),  2. 

Last  Conqueror  (The),  by  James  Shir- 
ley, 141. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow,  68. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (The),  Intro- 
duction to,  by  Walter  Scott,  478. 

Lie  (The),  by  Raleigh,  60. 

Life,  by  Lord  Bacon,  77. 

Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,  from 
Young*s  "Night  Thoughts, '*^ 289. 

Light  of  other  Days  (The),  by  Thomas 
Moore,  573. 

Like  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chase, 
44. 

Like  as  a  Nurse,  by  H.  Vaughan,  208. 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean 
wide,  45. 

Like  some  vision  olden,  607. 

Lines  to  a  Child,  by  Joanna  Baillic,  489. 

Lonely  (The),  by  Hartley  Coleridge, 

53'- 
Love    is    the    blossome  where    there 

blowes,  80. 
Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea,  222. 
Lovelace  (Richard),  138. 
Lover's  Appeal,  20. 
Loves,    friendshij)s,    hopes,    and    dear 

remembrances,  586. 
Lucasta  (To),  by  R.  Lt»velace,  138. 
Lycidas,  by  John  Milton,  176. 
Lindsay  (Lady  Anne),  476. 


Macaulay  (Lord).  627. 

Maclean  (Letiiia  Kli/abeth),  607. 

Marlowe  (Christopher),  57. 

Margarita  fir>t  possesl,  157. 

Marvel  (Andrew),  184. 

Mary !  1  want  a  lyre  with  other 
strings,  370. 

May  Queen  (The),  by  Alfreil  Tenny- 
son, 650. 

Merle  and  Nightingale,  13. 

Merrick  (James),  372. 

Messiah  (The),  by  Alex.  l\>|>c,  269. 

MiCKLE  (William  J.),  379. 
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MID. 

*Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  we 

may  roam,  607. 
Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and   sullen 

sire,  452. 
MiLMAN  (Dean),  648. 
Milton  (John),  167. 
Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  rill,  571. 
Minstrel's   Song  in   Klla,  by  Thomas 

Chatterton,  381. 
Modern  I.ogic,  433. 
MoNTGOMKRY  (James),  490. 
MooRK  (Thomas),  573 
Morning,  by  Rev.  John  Keble,  640. 
Morning  Hymn,  by  Hp.  Ken,  209. 
Mors  Mortis,  by  Sylvester,  51. 
Most  glorious   Lord  of  Life,   that  on 

this  day,  44. 
Mothkr'wki.l  (William).  579. 
Mundus  Qualis,  by  Sylvester,  48. 
Music's  Duel,  by  R.  Crashaw,  132. 
My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 

293. 
My  eye,   descending    from    the    hill, 

surveys,  164. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numb- 
ness pains,  429. 

My  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  re- 
spected friend,  386. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  90. 

My  Mother,  by  Anne  Taylor,  597. 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily 
spent,  276. 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I 
have  his,  48. 

Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first 
parent  knew,  456. 


Nairn  (I>ady),  486. 

New  Jerusalem  (The),  1 14. 

Newton  (John),  348. 

Next  will  I  sing  the  valiant  falcon's 
fame,  264. 

Night  at  Sea,  by  Lctitia  Elizabeth 
Maclean,  609. 

Night  before  Waterloo  (The),  459. 

Night  and  Death,  456. 

Night  Scene  (A),  by  VV.  Browne,  125. 

Night  Thoughts  (The),  of  Edward 
Young,  289. 

Nightingale  (Address  to),  by  Barn- 
held,  55. 

Noble  Nature  (The),  by  Ben  Jonson, 
100. 
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No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish,  76. 
Xo  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 

537. 
Not  a  dnim  was  heard,  not  a  funeral 

note,  457. 
Now  great  Hyperion  left  his  glorious 

thnme,  125. 
Now   westward    Sol    had    spent    the 

richest  beams,  133. 
Nymph's  (The),  Reply,  by  Raleigh,  58. 

0. 

O  Bi-ITHE  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 

558. 
( )  come,  blest  Spirit  I  whatsoe'er  thou 

art,  435. 
()  day  most  calm,  most  bright,  91. 
O   God  !    whose   thunder  shakes  the 

iiky,  383. 
O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay,  484. 
O  Mother  dear,  Jerusalem,  1 14. 
O  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  by 

Thomas  Percy,  378. 
O  say  what  is  that  thing  call'd  Light, 

230. 
O  sing  unto  my  roundelay,  381. 
0  that  those  lips  had  language  !  Life 

has  pas^e<],  365. 
O  Wild  West  W-ind,  thou  breath  of 

Autumn's  being,  473. 
O  winter,  wilt  thou  never,  never  go, 

624. 
Ode  to  Evening,  by  W.  Collins,  205. 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  by  J.  Keats,  429. 
Ode    to   the   West   Wind,    by    Percy 

Bysshe  Shelley,  473 
( )f  all  the  girls  that  are  .so  smart,  279. 
Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are,  617. 
Of  Leinster,  famed  for  ladies  fair,  261. 
Of  Nelson  and  the  North,  545. 
Oft  has  it  been  m^  lot  to  mark,  372. 
Oft  in  the  stilly  night,  573. 
Old  and  Young  Courtier  (The),  146. 
Old  Familiar  Faces,  by  C.  I>amb,  487. 
Omnia  Somnia,  by  Sylvester,  49. 
On  a  Girdle,  by  Edmund  Waller,  201. 
On   completing  his  Thirty-sixth  Year, 

by  Lord  Byron,  465. 
On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low,  540. 
On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Levet, 

by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  347. 
On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,  by 

John  Milton,  182. 
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ON. 

On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Pic- 
ture, by  William  Cowper,  365. 

Once  on  a  time  a  paper  kite,  348. 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the 
sand,  43. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night- 
cloud  had  lowered,  550. 

Over  hill,  over  dale,  72. 

P. 

Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome 
day,  224. 

Parnell  (Thomas),  325. 

Pastoral  (A),  by  John  Byrom,  276. 

Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love  (The), 
by  Marlow,  57, 

Payne  (John  Howard),  606. 

Percy  (Thomas),  374. 

Peschiera,  by  Arthur  II.  Clough,  620. 

Philips  (John),  233. 

Phillips  (Ambrose),  231. 

Piers  Ploughman,  i. 

Piozzi  (Mrs.),  400. 

PoLLOK  (Robert),  586. 

POMFRET  (John),  225. 

Poor  Jack,  by  Charles  Dibdin,  397. 

Pope  (Alexander),  269. 

Praed  (Winthrop  Mackworth),  613. 

Prior  (Matthew),  247. 

Procrastination,  from  Young's  **  Night 
Thoughts,"  292. 

Proctor  (Adelaide  Ann),  631. 

Prothalamion,  38. 

Pulteney  (To  Misn  Chark>ttc),  by  Am- 
brose Phillips,  231. 

Q. 

QUARLKS  (Francis),  122. 

B. 

Rainbow  (The),  by  T.  Campbell,  542. 

(The),  by  Rev.  John  Keble,  647. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  58. 

Ramsay  (Allan),  274. 

Resignation  (The),  by  Thomas  Chat- 
terton,  383. 

Retirement,  by  Charles  Collon.  202. 

Retreat  (The),  by  Henry  Vaughan,  208. 

Ride  on  I  ride  on  in  Majesty,  649. 

Rime  of  the  Aucicnl  Mariner  (The), 
492. 

Robin  Goodfcllow,  142. 

Robin's  (A),  Requiem,  by  John  Web- 
ster, 214. 


SOUTHWELL. 

Rogers  (Samuel),  570. 
Rosabelle,  by  Walter  Scott,  484. 
Roscommon  (The  Earl  of),  198. 
Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  dear  heart's 

desire,  43. 
Rule  Britannia,  by  Jos.  Thomson,  286. 

8. 

Sackville  (Charles),  227. 

(Thos.),  Earl  of  Dorset,  28. 

St.  Agnes*  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it 
was,  406. 

Saint  Cecilia's  Day  (Song  for),  219. 

Sally  in  our  Alley,  by  H.  Carey,  279. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  478. 

Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  222. 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love,  99. 

Shakspeark  (William),  64. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,  155. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  467. 

Shenstone  (William),  293. 

Shepherd  Boy  (The),  by  I^  E.  Mac- 
lean, 607. 

Shepherd's  Commendation  of  her 
Nymph,  25. 

Shepherd's  Resolution  (The),  by 
George  Wither,  155. 

She  was  a  queen  of  noble  Nature*s 
crowning,  531. 

Shirley  (James)  140. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  46. 

Skklton  (John),  12. 

Skylark  (To  a),  by  P.  H.  Shelley,  467. 

Sleep  ( rhc),  bv  >Irs.  K.  B.  Browning, 

617. 
Sleej)  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  awhile, 

.  571. 

Sleepesl  or  waker>t  thou,  jolly  Shep- 
herd, 74. 

Sleeping  Ueauty,  by  S.  Rogers,  571. 

So  cruel  prison,  how  could  betide,  21. 

Soldier's  Dream  (The),  by  Thomas 
Camjibell,  550. 

Solitude,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  451. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  64. 

Some  years  ago,  ere  Time  an<l  Taste, 
613. 

Somervillk  (William),  264. 

Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  219. 

Sormcts,  by  David  Gray,  624. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  teasl,  151. 

Soote  Season  (The),  24. 

SOUTHEY  (Robert),  533. 

Southwell  (Rol>ert),  63. 
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SPLENDID.  'tis. 

Splendid     Shilling    (The),    by    John  The  voic«  which  I  did  more  esteem, 

Philips,  233.  156. 

Spenser  (Kdmund),  34.  The  waters  are  flashing,  471. 

Spring,  by  Robert  Bloomfield,  434.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
Spring  of  the  year    (The),   by    Allen         479. 

Cunningham,  590.  The  World  and   Death  one  day  them 
Squire's  Pew  (The),   by  Jane  Taylor,         cross-disguised,  51. 

600.  The  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  Life  of 
Suckling  (Sir  John),  131.  Man,  77. 

Sunday,  by  George  Herbert,  91.  There's    a    bower    of   ro;>es   by    Ben- 
Supplication  (A),  20.  demeer's  stream,  574. 

Surrey's  (Karl)    Reflections,    while   a  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower,  490. 

prisoner  in  Windsor,  21.  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house,  379. 

Sweet  are  the  thouglits  that  savour  of  There  was  a  soimd  of  revelry  by  night, 

content,  52.  460. 

Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  Tlicre  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove, 

plain,  318.  and  stream,  563. 

Sweet    bird  !    that    sing'st    away   the  There  was  three  kings  into  the  East, 

early  hours,  128.  342. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown.  These  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father, 

no.  these,  281. 

Sweet    day !    so    cool,    so    calm,    so  They  come !  the  merry  summer  months 

bright,  94.  of  beauty,  song,  and  flowers,  579. 

Sylvkster  (Joshua),  48.  Think  not  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say,  104- 

Thomson  (James),  281. 
Those   evening   bells  I   those    evening 
Taylor  (Ann  and  Jane),  597.  bells  !  573. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind,  138.  Thought  on  the  Seashore  (A),  by  John 
Tennyson  (Alfred),  650.  Newton,  349. 

Thackeray  (Wm.  Makepeace),  638.  Thoughts  in   a   Garden,    by    Andrew 
Thames  (The)  and  Windsor  Forest,  163.         Mar\'el,  185. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined.  Three  Warnings  (The),  by  Mrs.  Piozzi, 

201.  400. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady 

on  the  fold,  464.  grove,  128. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  593.  Thrice,   oh   thrice   happy,    shepherd's 
The  Curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting         life  and  state!   129. 

day,  298.  Through  the  blue  and  frosty  heavens, 
The  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day,  198.         632. 

The  forward  youth  that  would  appear.  Thrush  (To  the),  by  Wm.  Drummond, 

188.  128. 

THfe  glories  of  our  birth  and  state,  141.  Thrush's  Nest  (The),  by  J.  Clare,  616. 

The  lopped  tree   in   time   may  grow  Tickell  ('I'homas),  258. 

again,  63.  Timely  blossom.  Infant  fair,  231. 

The  lovely  purple  of  the  moon's  be-  I  Times  go  by  Turns,  by  Robert  South- 
stowing,  009.                                          '       well,  63. 

The  mourner,  by  George  Crabbe,  403.  1  Tired  nature's   sweet  restorer,   balmy 
The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day,  183.  !       sleep !  289. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  like  his  master,  'Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 

was  grey,  385.  642. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high,  184.  'Tis  instinct  that   directs   the  jealous 
The  stately  homes  of  England,  590.  hare,  267. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found,  400.  'Tis   time    this    heart   should   be   un- 
The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past,  370.         moved,  465. 
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To  all  you  laclies  now  at  land,  227. 
To   those  we've    left    behind  us,   by 

Thomas  Moore,  577. 
Triumphal  arch  that  fiU'st  the  sky,  542. 
*Twas   at  the  roval    feast,  for  Persia 

won,  215. 
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